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Art.  I.  1.  Repofi't  of  the  Cimimittee  of  Di^jiuties  of  the  I'rotetfant 

Dissenters  to  the  General  Meetintj’ on  the  '27tli  of  Deeenfhcry  I8.'t7*  j 

‘2.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Church-rate  Abolition  Socieljiy  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Public  Meeting ^  Maif^^th. 

3.  Lay  Union  for  the  Defence  of  the  Established  Church,  May  ^ 

1838. 

4.  Plan  of  a  General  Union  for  the  Promotion  of  Religious  Eguality.  j 

ITtli.  lltSi!. 


A  IlE  the  Dissenters  giiiniiipj  ground  in  tliis  country  in  rela- 
tion  to  the  Establislmient,  or  liave  they  lost  ground  ?  Are  the 
principles  of  Dissent  making  way,  or  is  there  a  re-action  against 
them  ^  Have  they,  or  have  they  not,  miscalculated  their  strength, 
and  over-rated  their  political  importance  ?  What  is  their  position, 
and  what  are  their  prospects  ?  Questions  to  this  effect  have  been 
put  to  us  by  political  friends  whose  liberal  principles  incline  them 
to  favour  the  just  claims,  and  to  respect  the  religious  exertions  of  the 
denominations  dissenting  from  the  EsUiblished  Church,  but  who, 
as  lookers-on,  are  perplexed  with  the  contradicting  indications 
which  thv.  Dissenters  as  a  body  exhibit,  of /.eal  and  apathy,  of  union 
and  division,  of  alternate  strength  and  weakness ;  to-day  carry¬ 
ing  back  a  minister  to  power  in  opposition  to  the  Court,  the  Church, 
and  the  majority  of  the  gentry,  and  to-morrow  shrunk  into  com¬ 
parative  insignificance ;  the  gigantic  bulk,  like  the  genius  of  the 
casket  in  the  ‘  Arabian  Tale,'  having  become  compressed  to  the 
dimensions  of  its  prison.  They  are  questions  more  likely,  perhaps, 
to  employ  the  speculations  of  politicians  than  of  Dissenters  them¬ 
selves,  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  estimate  the  advantages  and 
duties  of  their  new  social  position.  But  they  deserve  considera¬ 
tion,  and  call  for  an  answer,  which,  upon  the  principle  of  being 
ready  to  give  to  every  man  who  asks  us  a  rea.son  of  our  hope,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  supply. 

VOL.  V. 
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J  Proceedings  aful  Position  ofdh^  Disseniers. 

Ill  the  firht  ^)art  of  the  ensuing  observations,  we  sliall  coiisiiler 
ourselves  as  addressing  the  public  friends  of  Dissenters,  rather 
tlian  the  body  to  which  we  avow  ourselves  to  belong;  and 
we  shall  afterwards  submit  some  free  thoughts  to  those  more 
especially  who  ‘  seem  to  be  somewhat/  or  who  bear  social  or 
official  sway  among  us,  as  directing  Dissenting  institutions  and 
social  movements. 

We  begin  with  the  question,  whetlier  the  Dissenters  vvho 
seemed  a  short  time  ago  so  powerful  from  numbers  or  from 
social  influence,  but  whom  tlie  liust  election  is  supposed  to  have 
sliown  to  be  a  much  less  formidable  minority  than  had  been  cal¬ 
culated  on, — have  actmdly  been  over-rated,  and,  as  the  eftect  of 
that  miscalculation,  have  last  ground  to  their  opponents.  Our 
answer  is,  that,  if  there  has  been  any  miscalculation,  it  has  not 
lieeqi  such  as  they  are  answerable  for.  The  relative  strength 
of  tile  Dissenters  may  have  been  over-rated,  but  not  by  themselves. 
Up  to  this  moment,  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  England  are,  we 
are  firmly  convinced,  unconscious  of  the  full  amount  of  the  social 
influence  which,  if  properly  organised,  they  might  exert ;  and 
they  have  been  apt  to  under- rate  their  numbers  and  resources, 
rather  than  to  exaggerate  them.*  If  it  has  suited  the  policy  of 
the  Tories  to  represmit  the  Reform  Ministry  as  mainly  indebted 
to  llie  Dissenters  for  their  accession  to  power  and  their  mainte- 
niuice  of  office ;  to  ascribe  the  carry  ing  of  the  great  measures  of 
Reform  to  Dissenting  influence;  to  identify  liberal  principles  with 
Dissent;  in  order  to  excite  alarm  and  exasperate  prejudice  among 
the  high-church  party,  and  to  pique  the  Whigs  so  Jis  to  lead  them  to 
draw  off*  from  those  with  wdiom  tliey  were  alleged  to  be  in  so  close 
alliance;  why  are  the  Dissenters  to  be  blamed  for  exaggerations 
which  have  not  originated  w  ith  them  ?  If  they  have  gloried,  it 
lias  been  in  the  general  recognition  and  triumph  of  those  broad 
principles  of  justice  and  liberal  policy  for  which  they  have  always 
contended,  but  w’hich,  so  long  as  asserted  only  by  themselves, 
were  but  powerless  opinions,  or  truths  struggling  for  the  mastery 
over  er4i>r  and  interested  prejudice.  If  they  have  spoken  of  their 
nuinbers,  and  rested  their  claims  on  statistical  grounds,  it  has  been 
in  reply  to  statements  absurdly  ignorant  or  wilfully  deceptive, 
fraiiUHl  with  a  view  to  reduce  them  to  insignificance,  when  it 


•  Urd  John  Ruwll  expressed  liis  wisli  to  be  fiimislied  with  an 

wtinialc  of  the  number  of  rrotestant  Dissenters  in  the  kingdom  in  1828  the 
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this  estimate  was  vJrv  much  below  he  n^rV  'f.  V  *  ’  ?,  ’  ■*  *  •  ‘  , 

Ihc  English  Dissenters  now  amount  to  nearly  5,000,000. 
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Procetdiwfn  and  PoaUinn  of  ihf  LUiffenit^rs,  3 

lins  Miite<l  tiie  Tory  journalists  to  change  their  note,  anti  tO(U*stroy 
their  own  bugbear.  The  very  first  attempts  made  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  the  population  included  in  the  various  denominations, 
are  of  very  recent  date  ;  and  the  attention  of  Dissenters  was  first 
directed  to  the  subject  by  the  overbearing  assumptions  and  vaunts 
of  their  enemies.  It  is  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  questions, 
how’ever,  and  tis  bearing  upon  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people,  that  they  have  been  led  to  institute  such  inquiries. 
Not  being  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  a  separate  political 
party,  they  have  never  attempted  to  measure,  much  less  have  they 
ever  vaunted  of  their  independent  strength. 

So  long,  in  fact,  as  a  great  political  party  remains  united  by 
common  interests,  or  by  a  specific  object,  there  is  no  motive  for 
inquiring  into  the  relative  strength  of  the  several  sections  of 
which  it  is  composed,  all  internal  difierences  being  held  in  abey¬ 
ance.  For  nearly  a  century,  the  Dissenters  of  every  denomina¬ 
tion  had  been  included  in  that  great  party,  having  for  its  watch¬ 
word,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  natural  and  hereditary 
leaders  of  w'hich  w'ere  the  Whigs,*  and  among  the  foremost  and 
most  distinguished  champions  of  wdiich  occur  the  names  of 
Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  Grattini,  Mackintosh,  and  Russell.  For 
two-thirds  of  a  century,  with  brief  intervals,  the  political  leaders 
of  this  great  party  had  been  in  op]>osition  to  the  court,  the  ministry, 
and  the  church.  It  was  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  Dissenting  party, 
l)ecanse  characterised  by  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  w  hich 
secure  to  the  Dissenters  their  civil  rights  and  religious  privileges. 
But  it  was  neither  composed  altogether  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  Dissenting  body,  nor  did  it  include  f///  the  religions  Dissenters, 
a  portion  of  these  having  always  inclined  to  Toryism  and  arbitrary 
power. 

Recent  political  changes,  by  ])lacing  the  several  parties  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  relative  position,  have,  as  a  necessjiry  consequence,  tended 
to  break  up  this  compact  alliance.  In  the  first  place,  the  repeal 
of  the  ‘  Sacramental  Test  *  removed  almost  the  oidy  grievance 
felt  by  a  wealthy  chiss  of  hereditary  nonconformists,  who  hall  most 


*  ‘  The  principles  of  the  Wliij;^  load  them  to  be  for  the  Uc  volution,  and  for  every 
thing  tliat  has  been  done  to  support  and  establish  that;  and,  therefore,  those 
w  ho,  in  their  hearts,  hate  the  Revolution,  fortify  and  promote  their  designs  by 
keeping  up  jealousy  of  all  that  body  which  alone  can  and  must  support  iU 
The  Wliigs  are  indeed  favoured  by  the  Dissenters,  because  tliey  see  their 
principles  are  for  toleration.  .  .  .  Man}’  infidels  who  hate  all  religion  and  all 
churches  alike  (being  only  against  the  Church  of  Kngland  because  it  is  in 
possession)  do  join  with  the  Whigs  and  Dissenters,  and  appear  for  them:  from 
thence,  the  ill-disposed  Tories  pot^’ss  many  of  those  who  are  better-minded 
with  an  opinion,  that  the  Wiu^j^s  favour  the  Dissenters  only  to  ruin  and 
<lestrny  religion  ;  and  grejit  midtitiidcs  of  unthinking  and  ignorant  men  are 
<lrnwn  iuto  this  snare.*— -Rnme/’s  Own  Times,  Conrlu9wt}. 
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keenly  n^deiited  the  perpetuation  of  this  shadowy^  barrier  ,  Uf 
political  advanceiiieiit ;  while  the  subsequent  passinjif  of  tlu* 
‘Catholic  Relief  Rill*  was  the  consummation  of  the  aims  of  a 
larj^e  section  of  aristocratic  liberals.  The  reform  of  the  represenUi- 
lion  had  now,  however,  become  inevitable;  and  the  Whigs, 
taking  part  with  the  people,  were  borne  on  into  place  and  power. 
Rut  the  very  triumph  of  liberal  principles  was  the  dissolution 
of  the  popular  confederacy,  since  the  liberal  party,  though  united 
still  in  general  principles,  had  no  longer  a  common  and  de¬ 
finite  object ;  and,  instead  of  being  led  on  by  those  who  had 
hitherto  headed  the  reform  movement,  saw  those  leaders  trails- 
fonned,  as  ministers,  into  the  umpires  of  the  contest.  A  Govern- 
ment,  from  the  responsibilities  which  devolve  upon  it,  must  alway?^ 
have  distinct  inU»rests  from  the  party  by  which  it  is  at  once  sup- 
porU‘d  and  controlled.  We  speak  not  of  any  sinister  or  selfish 
interests  c(»nuected  with  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  patronage, 
blit  of  the  complex  interests  which  are  involved  in  every  question 
of  legislative  policy  ;  those  of  the  crown,  of  the  executive  as  such, 
and  of  the  nation  at  large.  Hence,  the  accession  of  the  Whigs 
to  jiower  may  be  said  to  have  broken  up  the  Whig  party, 

'I'll us,  as  the  result  of  circumstances  in  themselves  auspicious, 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  this  country  find  themselves  no 
longer  in  close  alliance  with  a  liberal  opposition  party,  headed  by 
aristocratic  magnates ;  but,  thrown  upon  their  ow’ii  resources,  have 
to  fight  their  own  battles,  without  leaders  and  without  discipline. 
For  the  first  time,  their  political  strength  or  weakness  has  been 
made  apparent,  even  to  themselves ;  and  they  are  not  yet  fully 
aware  either  of  their  altered  position,  or  of  tlie  necessity  under 
which  it  lays  them  of  seeing  to  their  proper  interests.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  they  should  exhibit,  at  the  present  moment, 
a  feebleness  of  purpose  and  action  arising  from  want  of  discipline 
and  inexperience,  and  the  entire  want  of  any  party  organization  ? 
'I'lie  phrase,  ‘  Political  Dissenters,’  employed  to  stigmatise  a  portion 
of  the  IkmIv,  implies  a  Uicit  admission,  that  heretofore  Dissenters  in 
geiieml  have  not  been  political.  It  is  time  that  they  became  so, 
as  religious  men  and  from  religious  motives ;  high  time  that  they 
aw’oke  to  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  perils  of  their  social  position. 

Rut  the  question^  may  be  put  to  us,  Who  are  the  Dissenters  ? 
Of  what  deiiomiuatious  do  they  consist ,  \\  hat  is  their  legal  de¬ 
finition,  and  what  their  actual  character?  For  the  sake  of  any 
of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  versed  in  such  matters,  we  beg 
leave  to  explain,  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  English  His- 
tory,  in  whose  favour  the  provisions  of  the  ‘  Toleration  Act*  were 
originally  intended  to  ojier.ite,  consist  of  the  three  denominations 
which  have  hranclieil  from  the  original  Nonconformists;  viz.,  the 
res  yCenans,  the  Congregational ists  (or  Independents),  and  the 
ixiptists.  I  p  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Presbyterians 


PrcKerduftfs  and  Pasitiopi  of  the  Dissenters* 


took  the  lead  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  iiiAuence :  and  of  1400 
Dissenting  conceptions  in  Enti^and  and  VVales,  in  1710,  more 
riiaii  a  third  were  Presbyterian.  Since  the  rise  and  spread  of 
Unitarianisin  ainon^  their  ministers,  this  denomination  has,  for  the 
most  part,  inerpil  in  the  other  two  ;  and  tlie  small  remnant  which 
clinp  to  the  name  and  endowments  of  English  Presbyterimusin, 
now  wholly  detached  from  the  pneral  Ixxiy  of  Dissenters,  num¬ 
bers  only  about  200  conj^reptions,  most  of  which  are  mere 
skeletons,  while  those  of  the  Coii^reptionalists,  Baptists,  and 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  in  Enji;land,  are  between  3000  and  4000, 
Besides  these  three  denominations,  under  the  term  Protestant 
Dissenters  is  popularly  included  the  res|)ectiible  Society  of  Friends, 
the  followers  of  Fox,  Barclay,  and  IVnn,  who,  in  numbers  and 
wealth,  are  about  equal  to  the  Unitarian  body  ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  class  as  Dissenters,  notwithstsindin*^  that  they  disclaim  the 
appellation,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who,  in  tiie  t‘ourse  of  a 
century,  Jiave  sprungf  up  to  their  present  importance,  and  now 
form  a  compact  sect  ncJirly  equal  in  numbers  to  the  aj>^j(repte  of  all 
the  other  Nonconformists.  In  Wales,  the  Ualvinistic  Methodists 
form  the  largest  nonconformist  bo<ly.  The  English  Uomanists, 
and  tw’o  or  three  small  communities,  are  also  commonly  ranked, 
without  strict  |>ropriety,  amonji^  dissenters  from  the  Kstablished 
Chiircli,  ;is  being  non-CvStablisned  sects.  The  term  Protestant 
Dissenter,  however,  properly  and  distinctively  applies  to  neither 
the  Methodist,  the  Quaker,  the  Moravian,  the  Swedenborgian, 
nor,  of  course,  the  Romanist;  and  interestcxl  .as  they  all  are  alike 
in  resisting  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  Estoblished  Church, 
they  have  never  generally  united  with  the  Presbyterian,  Congre¬ 
gational,  and  Baptist  Dissenters  in  any  political  movement.  When 
(he  (netropolit<in  body  of ‘Deputies  appointed  to  protect  the  civil 
‘  rights  of  the  ProtesUint  Dissenters,’  was  instituted  in  1732,  the 
three  denominations  almve-mentioned  and  the  Society  of  Friends 
were  the  only  dissenting  communities  in  existence  ;  ami  by  them 
the  struggle  for  religious  liberty  has  chiefly  been  maintained. 

'The  political  history  of  the  English  Protestant  Dissenters 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Deputies,  who  have 
acted  for  the  whole  body  very  much  as  ‘tlie  Meeting  for  Sufferings* 
has  done  ever  since  l(i75  for  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  l.atter 
is  a  sUinding  committee,  originally  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  and  assisting  in  cases  of  suffering  for  conscience  siike; 
it  is  composed  of  Friends,  under  the  name  of  correspondents, 
chosen  by  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  w  ho  reside  in  or 
near  the  metropolis;  the  siime  meetings  also  appoint  members  of 
their  ow  n  in  the  country  as  correspondents,  who  are  to  jtnn  their 
brethren  in  case  of  emergency.  4'his  standing  committee  ha.*5 
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the  ireiieral  car«  of  whatever  may  arise  cluriu^  the  intervals  between 
the  yearly  meetings,  affecting  the  Society,  and  requiring  imme¬ 
diate  attention ;  particularly  of  those  which  may  occasion  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  Government.  'Hie  Committee  of  Dissenting  Deputies 
was  originally  appointed  at  a  public  meeting,  held  in  Novembei , 
1732,  to  consiaer  of  an  application  to  the  Legislature  for  the 
repeal  of  the  ‘  Corporation  and  Test  Acts;*  but ‘it  soon  beciime 

•  evident,  that  the  Dissenters  would  derive  considerable  advantage, 

‘  in  other  respects,  from  establishing  a  permaiient  body  to  super- 
‘  intend  their  civil  concerns.’  It  was  accordingly  resolved,  at  a 
General  Meeting,  held  in  January,  1735-0,  ‘  that  there  should  be 
an  annual  choice  of  deputies  to  take  care  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
Dissenters ;  and  the  elections  of  the  committee  by  the  deputies  ot 
the  several  congregations  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  have  been 
continued  annually  to  the  present  time.  Shortly  after  their  ap- 
|M>iiitment,  they  were  called  upon,  in  various  instances,  to  inter¬ 
pose  for  the  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  their  brethren  against 
uew  infringements ;  and  they  found  it  necessary  ‘  to  engage  a 
‘  solicitor  who  should  make  it  a  part  of  his  stated  business  to 
‘acquaint  the  i*ommittee  with  any  thing  that  may  fall  under  his 
‘  notice,  which  he  apprehends  nin  in  any  way  affect  the  cause  of 

*  civil  ami  religious  liberty,  which  the  Protestant  Dissenters  have 
‘always  professed  to  have  at  heart.’  In  Getober,  J730,  it 
was  resolved  to  issue  a  circular,  announcing  that  a  Genend  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Deputies  would  be  holden  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
April,  every  year,  ‘  to  which  if  the  Dissenters  in  the  several 


‘counties  of  Lngland  would  please  to  send  persons  properly 
‘  auUnirised,  it  wt)uld  he  highly  acceptable  to  the  deputation  in 
‘  Lomion,  and  highly  serviceable  to  the  Dissenting  interests.’  In 


conse(jiience  ot  this  invitation,  at  the  next  Aiimial  Meeting, 
‘several  deputies  were  returned  from  the  country;*  but  the  call 
was  at  this  time  so  partially  responded  to,  that  we  do  not  find  any 
trace  of  its  having  been  repeated. 

'Ihi^se  steps  were  inteiuled  as  preliminary  to  a  new  application 


sieps  were  inienoea  as  preliminary  to  a  new  application 
io  Parliament ;  hut  nothing  more  was  done  tow’ards  obtaiidng 
the  repeal  ot  the  ‘  1  est  ’  for  nearly  half  a  century.  This  sudden 
abjuidoiiinciit  of  Uie  object  for  w  hich  the  Committee  was  originally 
instituted,  might  be  owing  in  part  to  the  course  of  |>olitical  events, 


country,  recommending  their  brethren  to  express  their  utmost 
veal  and  loj  «il^  at  that  crisis ;  several  armed  associations  of  Dis- 
wnU>r8  were  »ornu-<l,  and  some  leading  porsnns  accented  of  coin- 
u>n»ioiis  troin^hc  King,  by  which  they  rendered  themselves  liable 
to  the  penalties  ot  the  ‘  'lest  Act.'  'i’hc  (ioverinncnU  therefore. 
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^  caused  aa  act  of  indemnity  to  pass,  by  wliich  the  rebels  and 
^  those  who  had  thus  associated  to  suppress  the  rebellion  were  iii- 
‘  chided  in  the  same  amnesty.’*  l^liis  wits,  it  seems,  the  origin  of 
those  annual  acts  of  indemnity  which  continued  to  be  passeci  from 
this  time,  suspending  the  operation  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  but  allowing  tliem  still  to  disgrace  the  statute-book, 
as  binding  the  Dissenters  to  good  beliaviour. 

For  fifteen  years,  from  1742  to  1767,  the  Committee  were 
chiefly  occupied  with  conducting  the  memorable  contest  with  the 
City  of  London,  in  reference  to  the  ‘Sheriffs  cause;’  which  was  at 
length  terminated  by  the  solemn  ratification  of  their  liberties  by 
the  judicial  decision  of  the  Lords,  March  4th,  1767.  In  1772, 
the  Committee,  in  concurrence  with  the  general  laidy  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenting  Ministers,  applied  to  Parliament  for  relief  in 
the  matter  of  subscription  to  the  Articles,  exacted  from  all  Dis¬ 
senting  ministers  and  schoolmasters.  A  bill  was  brought  in  for 
their  relief,  which  passed  the  Commons,  and  was  zealously  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  Upper  House  by  Lords  Mansfield,  Chatham, 
Camden,  and  Shelburne,  but  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  eighty 
against  twenty-eight ;  and  five  years  elapsed  before,  in  1779,  the 
19  Geo.  III.  c.  44,  conceded  the  relief  sought  for. 

For  twenty  years,  that  is,  from  the  final  decision  of  the 
8herifF’s  cause  in  1767  to  1787,  the  Committee  of  Deputies 
appear  to  have  relapsed  into  almost  total  inactivity.  A  few  cases 
of  local  oppression  were  brought  before  them,  to  which  they  gave 
the  requisite  attention  ;  but  they  troubled  neither  Parliament  nor 
the  Government  with  any  fresh  agitation,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  well-nigh  forgotten  by  the  country.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
deadly  process  had  been  rapidly  going  forward  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  denomination.  Between  1750  and  1770,  Arianism  had 
passed  into  Socinianism ;  and  Dr.  Priestley  completed,  by  his 
writings  jnul  personal  influence,  the  spiritual  havoc  which  Dr. 
Taylor,  of  Norwich,  had  begun.  In  1773,  Mr.  Tlieophilus 
Lindsey  resigned  his  living,  and  subsequently  became  the  higU- 
priest  of  Uniiarianisni  in  Essex-street,  Strand,  where  the  Duke 
of  Gnifton,  among  other  persons  of  distinction  and  opidence,  was 
;  a  regular  attendant.  Although  no  open  rupture  took 'place  be¬ 
tween  the  Dissenters  of  the  three  denominations  in  the  metropolis, 
in  consequence  of  the  widening  discrepancy  of  theological  senti- 
i  ment,  cordial  co-operation  could  scarcely  be  maintained ;  and  the 
I  very  life  of  Dissent  seemed  to  be  almost  going  out,  when  Method- 

>  isrn  started  into  existence,  to  communicate  a  fresh  impulse  to  reli- 

?  gious  society.  The  first  Methodist  society  had  been  formed 
in  1739;  but  it  was  not  till  about  176.5,  that  the  organization  of 

i  the  body  was  so  extensive  as  to  include  a  hundred  preachers  in 

^  _ 
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Great  Britain  anil  Ireland ;  the  number  of  members  being 
50,000.  In  three-and-twenty  years  afterguards,  the  number  both 
of  preacliers  and  members  had  nearly  trebled. 

The  old  Dissenters  witnessed  the  early  operations  of  the 
Metliodists,  Calvinistic  and  Arminian,  either  with  cold  and  quali¬ 
fied  approval  or  with  displacency  <ind  alarm ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tliat  political  movements  were  in  part  forgotten  in  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  theologiciil  excitement  occasioned  by  the  opposite  influ¬ 
ences  of  a  chilling  heresy  and  a  burning  enthusiasm.  From  1765 
to  1783,  the  nation  was  moreover  occupied  with  the  great  struggle 
of  the  American  colonies,  first  for  liberty,  and  then  for  indepen¬ 
dence  ;  and  the  Dissenters,  who  had  in  the  two  preceding  reigns 
been  looked  upon  with  well-merited  favour  by  the  Court,  were  now, 
for  the  side  they  took  in  the  American  question,  regarded  with 
distrust  by  the  sovereign,  and  stigmatized  by  the  war  party  as 
republicans.  Tliis  j^rejndice  against  them  was  greatly  increased 
by  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution ;  so  that,  when  the 
repeal  of  the  IVst  and  Corporation  Acts  was  again  mooted,  every 
possible  exertion  was  made  by  the  clergy  and  the  Tory  party  to 
get  up  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  measure  Jis 
threatening  destruction  to  the  Established  Church. 

T7ie  Committee  of  Deputies  had  resolved  upon  renewing  their 
application  to  Rarliament  in  December,  1786;  and,  in  1787,  the 
subject  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  form  of  a  Resolution,  by  Mr.  Beaufoy;  but  the  motion,  being 
opposed  by  Mr.  Ritt  and  Lord  North,  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
78.  In  1780,  Mr.  Beaufoy  again  moved  a  Resolution  to  the 
siune  efli'ct,  which  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  only  20.  Tlic 
Committee,  encouraged  by  this  diminished  oj)p()sition,  took  some 
energetic  stej>s, — rcvommeudiyig  the  Dissenting  congregations  in 
the  conntnj  to  form  institutions  similar  to  that  cf  the  Deputies^  for 
such  (tistriefs  ns  should  be  found  convenient.  Many  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Committee  in  1700  were  accordingly  attended  by 
Delegates  from  the  Dissenters  of  the  several  counties,  as  trell  as 
various  jnemf)ers  of  the  Kstabtished  Churchy  who  were  zealous 
frie  nds  of  Civil  and  Religious  Libert g.  Mr.  Fox’s  motion  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  l\\st  laws,  on  March  2,  1700, 
w;us,  however,  negatived  by  an  overwhelming  majority  (294  against 
105),  Mr.  Pitt  having  Uioved  a  call  of  the  House,  and  employed 
the  utmost  force  of  ministerial  influence,  to  crusli  the  hopes  of 
the  IMsscnters.^  I  ndisinayed  by  this  defeat,  the  Committee 
adopted  the  spirited  recommendation,  that  a  standing  Committee, 
composed  of  Ihb  gates  from  all  parts  of  the  hingdom,  shoultl  be 
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of  the  congregations  in  and  near  London,  and  forty-two  for  tlie 
remainder  of  the  kingdom.  In  pursuance  of  this  Resolution, 
several  meetings  of  gentlemen  appointed  to  form  the  permanent 
Committee  w  ere  held  early  in  1791;  and  the  first  general  meeting 
of  this  Committee,  including  twenty-nine  Delegates  from  difiercut 
counties,  was  held  January  21,  1792,  when  it  took  the  title  of 
‘  The  Deputies  and  DelegJitcs  from  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
‘  Kngland  and  Wales  appointed  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  I'est 
‘  Laws.*  During  the  following  tw^o  years,  this  iJnited  Committee 
held  frecpieut  meetings,  and  circulated  several  addresses ;  but  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  discouraged  the  renew’al  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  Parliament;  and  after  1791,  their  efforts  appear  to  have 
been  discontinued,  as  the  last  Annual  Address  of  this  body  bears 
that  date.  Four-and-tliirty  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  debt 
of  justice  could  be  extorted  from  the  Legislature;  and  by  tliat 
time,  how'  few'  members  of  this  Committee  were  among  the 
living  ! 

The  proceedings  of  the  Deputies  for  the  next  fifteen  years 
supply  little  matter  for  record  or  observation;  their  most  important 
efforts  being  directed  to  prevent  a  scandalous  infringement  of  the 
'Poleration  Act  by  the  Jamaica  Assembly  in  1802,  and  again  in 
1807.  At  length,  in  1809,  Lord  Sidmoutb’s  memorable  attempt 
‘to  put  the  toleration  of  Protestant  Dissenters  on  a  new  footing,* 
roused  these  somew  hat  sleepy  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters  from  their  unsuspecting  tranquillity, — but  not  till  tJie 
alarm  had  been  raised  throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
evident  from  the  history  of  their  })roceedings,  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  they  were  not  very  strongly  opposed  to  a  measure  which 
affected  to  draw’  a  line  between  the  regular  Dissenters  and  those 
who  might  not  come  under  that  character.  There  were,  it  seems, 
differences  of  opinion  ‘as  to  the  description  of  persons  who  might 
‘  reasonablff  expect  from  the  Legislature  the  advantages  of  Dissent- 
Mug  ministers.*  The  ^general  opinion’  appeared  to  be,  ‘that  no 
‘alteration  of  the  law  was  desirable.*  Some  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion;  and  Lord  Sidmouth  explicitly  stated,  that  ‘from  the 
‘  communications  he  had  had  with  several  respectable  Dissenters, 
‘  he  had  understood  they  were  desirous  that  some  such  measure 
‘  as  this  should  be  adopted,  or,  at  least,  that  they  approved  of  it. 
‘  He  w'as  much  astonished,  after  this,  at  seeing  Resolutions  adver- 
‘  tised  upon  the  subject,  with  the  name  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
‘  ment  to  them,  with  wdiom  he  had  also  had  communications.* 
The  gentleman  alluded  to  by  his  Lordship,  w'as  the  late  William 
Smith,  F^q.,  for  many  years  member  for  Norwich,  who  had,  in 
1805,  been  chosen  permanent  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Deputies,  and  was  consequently  looked  upon  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  the  spokesman  and  leader  of  the  Dissenters.  There 
(‘an  Ih}  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Smith,  in  common  with  Ids  political 
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(Viends,  whs  sincerely  attached  to  the  great  principles  of  civil*and 
religions  liberty;  but  lie  belonged  to  a  class  of  Dissentere  who 
have  never  manifested  any  strong  repugnance  to  the  principle  of 
an  Establishment,  or  State  interference  in  matters  of  religion.  Mr. 
Helsham,  the  patriarch  of  ITnitarianism,  \i’as  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  Kcclesiasticjd  Establishments.  It  is  not  siirprising,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Smith  shcaild  have  been  disposed,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  acquiesce  in  Lord  Sidinouth’s  specious  and  insidious  ifnprove^ 
fnetits  upon  the  ^roleration  Act;  and  the  very  faint  and  languid 
opposition  raised  agjiinst  the  Bill  by  the  Committee,  led  to  the 
suspicion,  that  the  interests  of  the  Dissenters  were  in  danger  of 
being  betrayetl  or  compromised.  The  consequence  was,  tliat  a 
new  Association,  the  ‘  Protestant  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
*  Religious  Liberty,'  ^^•as  formed  upon  the  spur  of  the  emergency ; 
and  to  the  exertions  of  this  body,  and  those  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  M'ho  felt  themselves  more  particularly  agji:rieved  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  the  demonstration  of  public  opinion 
was  chiefly  owing,  by  which  the  measure  was  aefeated.  For 
some  time,  the  Committee  of  Deputies  liad  been  losing  the 
ereneral  confidence  of  the  Dissenters.  With  a  Unitarian  Chair- 
man,  and,  for  many  years,  a  Churchman  for  a  Secretary,  it  was, 
indeed,  ill  fitted  to  represent  the  sentiments,  or  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  geneml  body  ;  and  with  large  funds  at  its  disposal, 
it  had  made  no  attempt  to  obUun  any  further  concessions  from  the 
justice  of  the  Legislature,  ‘unwilling  to  revive  animosities,  and 
‘  preferring  to  wait  till  time  and  rejison  should  have  overcome 
‘  prejudice  and  fear.'  Some  abortive  Marriage  Bills,  intended  to 
relieve  the  liiiitarians,  were  brought  into  parliament;  but  the 
<udy  Acts  passed  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  Toleration  Act, 
during  the  ensuing  nineteen  years,  were,  the  52  Geo.  111.  c.  155, 
n'pealing  tlie  Conventicle  Act,  and  the  53  Geo.  111.  c.  160,  re¬ 
lieving  j>crsons  w'ho  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  'Prinity 
from  tlie  penalties  inflicted  by  several  unrepealed  sUitutes. 

At  length,  after  a  long  cessation  of  active  efforts,  during  which 
the  anniversary  meetings  of  the  Protestant  Society  alone  gave 
intimation  to  tlie  public,  that  the  Dissenters  had  any  rights  to 
protect,  any  wTongs  to  be  redressed,  or  any  parties  belonging  to 
them  who  ciwed  for  their  interests,  — ill  March,  1827,  a  special 
meeting  of  tlie  Committee  of  Deputies  w^s  couvenetl,  to  consider 
‘  Hie  propriety  of  adopting  immediate  measures  for  the  attainment 
^  of  an  object  which,  for  reasons  it  were  useless  to  particularize,  a 
‘  large  proportion  of  the  Dissenters  had  long,  perhaps  too  long^ 
*  altogether  overlooked,  or,  at  the  liest,  had  postponed  to  a  distant 
♦and  indefinite  period.'  That  this  movement  did  not  originate 
with  this  Committee,  is  evident  from  the  tact,  that,  towards  the 
close  of  the  preceding  session  of  Parliament,  the  Committee  of 
the  Protestant  Society  had  passed  a  Resolution  stating,  that  they 
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haci  wislied  to  persevere  in  appl^iii^,  to  Parlmment  during,  tlmt 
session  for  the  repeal  of  the  1  est  jAct ;  but  that,  ^  a  different 
^  opinion  being  entertained  by  some  res|)cctablc  public  bodies  in 
^  London,  and  by  some  parliamentary  friends,  tlie  Committee 
^  will  ratJwr  allow  a  posf/njtiemetU  to  the  next  session^  than  produce 
*  a  schism  among  apfdicajds  tchose  united  zeal  and  energies  may 
^  all  be  required.  And  to  tliis  concession  they  are  additionally 
^  induced  by  ussunuices  received,  that  strenuous  exertions  shall 
^  not  be  postponed  beyond  the  coinmencemeut  of  tlie  next  ses- 
^sion.*  Accordingly,  in  March  following,  when  the  Committee 
of  Deputies  met,  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  invite  the  co- 
o(>cration  of  other  bodies  of  Dissenters ;  and  after  conferenee 
with  deputations  from  the  several  societies,  it  was  resolved  to 
form  a  United  Committee^  ‘to  be  styled,  as  tlmt  in  the  year  1787 
‘  was.  The  Committee  appointeil  to  conduct  the  application  to 
‘  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Pest  Acts 
the  Committee  to  consist  of  the  Committee  of  Deputies  and  of  a 
number  of  delegates,  not  exceeding  six,  from  each  of  the  socie¬ 
ties  and  bodies  in  London  desirous  of  acting  in  unison  for  this 
purpose.  Those  which  complied  with  this  invitation  were,  the 
lloily  of  Ministers  of  the  Three  Denominations,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Cnitaruin  Association,  tlie  United  Associate  Presbytery 
of  London,  and  the  ProtesUint  Society.^  The  latter  Society  had 
hitherto  stoiul  aloof,  and  been  regarded  by  the  Deputies  and  their 
Chairman  with  little  eordiality;  but  the  result  of  the  present 
overture  was,  ‘the  union  of  tlie  two  bodies,’  as  far  as  regarded  the 
application  to  Parliament,  ‘on  terms  satisfactory  to  both  parties.’ 
‘Hereafter,’  it  was  agreed,  ‘the  Protestant  Society  will  act  in 
^  this  matter  only  through  the  Ignited  Committee,  to  which  it  has 
‘  semt  six  deputies.’  Mr.  W  ilks,  the  Secretary,  had  been  chosen 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Deputies,  which  doubtless  facilitateil 
this  pacitic  accommcHlation. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  United  Committee,  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  which  the  UniUiriaus,  who  formed  scarcely  a  fiftieth  part 
of  the  metropolitan  Dissenters  represented  by  it,  contrived  to 
have  fourteen  members  out  of  Ibrty-iiiiie,  or  two-sevenths,  includ¬ 
ing  the  chairman.  No  inconvenience  resulted  from  this  at  tlie 
time;  and  it  is  due  to  the  Unitarian  gentlemen  on  tlic  Committee, 
to  award  them  the  (iraise  of  having  taken  the  lead  in  activity  and 
intelligence,  conducting  themselves  at  the  siime  time  with  perfect 
urbanity.  But  the  prominence  which  tliey  now  assumed,  was 
certainly  adapted  to  produce  a  false  impression  witli  regard  to  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  bulk  of  tlie  Dissenting  body.  It  was 


♦  The  HrsoUitions  were  coiinminicutcd  also  to  the  Society  of  Ffiitids,  tlie 
Weslevan  <J<)iifcrencc,  juid  the  l*rcsl>ylcry  of  the  Scotch  Church  ;  but  tho^ 
l»odk‘s  dediued  to  co-operate. 
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the  first  time  tliut  l"ni^«lrialls  avowedly?  and  antler  that  name,  liad 
l>een  received  into  union  with  the  evanj^elical  Dissenters,  although 
they  had  been  associated  witii  them  as  soi-tfisant  Presbyterians; 
nn<(  there  was  eertainlv  uo  fidr  reason  that  fen  metropolitan  con- 


ministers  ot  the  iToneral  llorty  ot  the  inree  i^eiiomiimTions ; 
while  between  a  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  congregations 
were  represented  by  only  thirty-five  ministers  and  laymen. 
'Faking  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  Three  Denominations 
throughout  die  country,  the  I'nitarian  congregations  are,  to  those 
of  the  Independents,  Paptists,  and  Scoteli  Presbyterians,  as  one 
to  eighteen ;  and  the  ])opularion  tiiey  respectively  represent  is 
about  50 ,()()()  to  2,500,000.  It  is  not  ckuiied  tliat  the  Unitarians 
may  claim,  on  the  score  of  property  and  secular  influence,  a  much 
larger  share  of  political  consideration  dian  attaches  to  them  nii- 
meririilly.  Standing  alone,  they  are  entitled  to  assert  those 
claims,  and  to  exert  their  social  influence  without  question.  It  is 
only  when  mixed  up  with  other  denominations  in  a  representative 
body,  that  their  assuming  a  fallacious  appearance  of  numerical 
importance  becomes  an  injustice,  and  operates  ])rejudicially. 
AlloM’ing  them  all  the  weight  that  belongs  to  a  little  compact 
sectarian  aristocnicv,  still,  sulisecpient  experience  has  amply 
showni  how  very  little  they  sympathize  with  the  popular  feelings 
and  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  Protest<uit  Dis¬ 
senters,  and  how  utterly  incompetent  they  are  to  represent  either 
tlieir  religions  or  their  political  views.  A  Government,  therefort', 
could  not  fail  to  be  misled,  which,  in  giving  ear  to  the  statements 
or  wishes  of  a  tew  wealthy  religionists  of  the  UniUirian  persua¬ 
sion,  imagined  that  they  were  listening  to  the  expression  of  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 

It  is  true,  us  we  have  already  intimated,  no  inconvenience  re¬ 
sulted  at  the  time  from  the  composition  of  the  United  C'ommittee, 
formed  as  it  was  for  the  utUdiiment  of  a  s[n*cific  object,  as  to  the 
dcsinibleness  of  which  all  parties  were  agreed,  but  in  which  the 
UniUirians  felt  more  particularly  interested.  'Flie  prostitution  of 
the  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Siqiper  consequent  upon  its 
being  made  ‘  a  pick-lock  to  a  place,’  was  resented  by  every  pious 
Nonconformist  as,  to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  lliradley,  ‘  a  high 
<  affront  to  God,  and  a  foul  blot  upon  any  Cliristian  church  that 
"  encouragt's  such  a  corruption.’  But  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  Dissenters  who  were  actually  debarn‘d  from  offices  or 
emoluments  by  the  '1  Vst,  or  took  shelter  under  the  doubtful  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  annual  Indemnity  Acts,  were  chiefly,  it  must  be 
omfossed,  in  later  times  of  the  Presbyterian  body;  (»\ving 
not  only  to  its  comprising  ^o  largi'  a  number  of  wealthy  Dissen- 
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ters,  but  U>  their  Uikiu^  u  livelier  interest  in  political  affairs.  The 
Test  Act  was  theretV)re  more  espeeitilly  obnoxious  to  iiulividiials 
holding  a  creeit  which  rendered  compliance  w  ith  it  the  vilest  hypo¬ 
crisy,  while  tlieir  pursuits  made  them  feel  it  to  be  a  direct  barrier 
crossiiip^  the  path  to  honour  and  advancement.  The  wonder  is,  that 
they  should  so  lon^  have  been  content  with  evading  the  huv. 
They  now^  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  combined  move¬ 
ment;  and  the  well-timed  and  skilfully  managed  effort  being 
powerfully  supportetl  by  the  Whig  party  in  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,  the  object  for  which  the  Committee  of  Deputies  had  been 
appointed  nearly  a  hundred  years  before,  was  at  length  accom^ 
plished,  in  a  single  session,  by  a  coup  de  main.  Among  those 
w'ho  by  their  speeches  or  votes  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Bill  for  repealing  the  Test,  the  Committee  deemed  themselvt*s 
called  upon  to  tender  their  thanks,  first  and  chiefly,  to  l^ord  John 
Russell,  the  mover,  and  to  .lohn  Smith,  b^q.,  the  secoiuler  of  the 
mejisnre ;  next,  to  Viscounts  AltJiorp  and  Milton,  Lord  Nugent, 
Mr.  Brougluim,  and  Sir  .lames  Mackintosh ;  also,  to  Mr.  Wilbra- 
ham,  Mr.  Pergusson,  the  Ut.  Hon.  C.  \V.  \\\  Wynn,  Mr.  Uobt. 
Palmer,  Sir  T.  1).  Acland,  Mr.  Calcraft,  Mr.  Marshall,  Dr. 
l^liillimore.  Viscount  Sandon,  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  in  the 
C'oinmons;  in  the  Lords,  first  to  Lord  Holhind,  who  undertook 
the  conducting  of  the  measure  through  that  House,  and  next,  to 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdow^ne  and  Earls  Cirey,  Harrow  by,  Rosslyn, 
and  Carnarvon.  These  names  will  show  by  what  powerful  friends 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  on  this  occasion  found  themselves  sup- 
])orted  in  their  application.  The  Resolution  pledging  the  Com¬ 
mons  to  go  into  consideration  of  the  subject,  w  as  moved  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  (Feb.  27,  1828,)  precisely  in  the  same  terms  a.s 
w^ere  iidopted  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his  unsuccessful  motion  of  March 
2,  1780.  It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  13,  the  Ayes  being  23(>, 
the  Noes  193.  On  the  9th  of  JNlay,  the  Bill,  having  piussed  both 
Houses,  received  the  Royal  Assent.  The  expenses  incurred  by 
the  United  Committee  in  conducting  the  application  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  in  talking  the  steps  requisite  to  ensure  success, 
amounted  to  £2,812;  towards  which  the  Protestant  Society  con¬ 
tributed  £1,000,  the  remainder  being  defrayed  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Committee  of  Deputies.  Having  attained  the  object  for 
which  they  w'ere  appointed,  the  United  Committee,  on  the  I5tli 
of  December,  was  formally  dissolved.* 

During  the  next  four  years,  the  metropolitan  Dissenters,  though 
not  uninterested  or  inactive  spectators  of  the  great  political 
changes  which  were  going  forward,  took  no  steps  to  obtain  any 


•  Wo  take*  tliose  di tails  from  ‘The  Test-Act  Uoportcr,*  publUlied  by  the 
United  Cuiimiinoo.  Hvo.,  IHII'J. 
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fiirtlior  rodrofis  of  flioir  ^rie\’nnces.  I'lie  accession  of  Earl  (ircy 
power,  and  the  formation  of  a  Reform  cabinet  in  1^0,  follow¬ 
ing  close  upon  the  p?issin^  of  tlie  Catholic  Relief  Hill  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Sacramental  Test,  were  naturally  viewed  by  tbe 
Tory  party  as  the  result,  in  some  decree,  ot  those  measures,  indi- 
catinty  the  increasing^  power  of  the  Uissenters,  Jind  aug^urin^  for 
their  advantage  more  than  for  that  of  the  hierarchy.  The  Dissen¬ 
ters  were  indeed  every  where  found  zejdously  supporting  minis¬ 
ters  and  the  «iuse  of  Reform;  while  the  clergy  and  the  ‘friends  ot 
‘the  church*  were  almost  universally  taking^  part  with  the  timid  or 
interested  opponents  of  any  chang^es  in  the  representiition  ;  as  if 
Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  had  been  the  very  outworks  of  the  Church 
Establishment.  Indeinl,  Lord  Wynford  stated  explicitly  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  as  a  reason  for  his  onposiiiir  the  Reform  Hill, 
that,  if  passed,  it  would  g^ive  increaseo  power  to  the  Dissenters 
tmd  the  Abolitionists,  and,  by  [wiving'  the  way  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  entail  the  ruin  of  our  colonies.  Thus,  the  alarms  of  the 
Tory  party  in  reference  to  the  streng^thand  designs  of  the  Dissen¬ 
ters,  whether  real  or  affected,  had  the  effect  of  magnifying  their 
political  importance.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Hill  itself  w^as 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  this,  the  professed  object  of  that  measure 
being  to  extend  the  basis  of  representation  upon  principles  which 
should  throw’  more  weight  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes, 
among  w’hom  the  Dissenters  are  chiefly  found.  With  still  more 
reason  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  1833,  w-as  regarded  as  the  result 
of  the  moral  force  exerted  by  the  sectjirian  denominations :  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  had  either  stood  aloof  or  opposed  the 
popular  demonstration  which  led  to  the  cjirrying  of  that  great 
measure,  whereas  the  «uise  of  negro  emancipation  was  identified 
w'ith  the  Dissenting  missions  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  W’as  very  soon  perceived  by  both  reformers  and  anti¬ 
reformers,  that  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
undergone  small  change  from  the  modifiaition  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  system ; — that  the  new  constituencies  had  returned  much  the 
same  desmption  of  members  as  the  old  ones ; — that  the  classes  in 
this  country  hitherto  unrepresented  had  made  no  vigorous  or  well 
concerted  effort  to  turn  to  good  account  the  opportunity  offered 
to  them ; — that  the  Reform  Act,  w  hich,  it  was  predicted,  would 
prostnite  the  Legislature  at  the  feet  of  the  democracy,  and  convert 
the  parliament  into  an  jissembly  of  pledged  and  fettered  dele¬ 
gates, — had  produced  a  house  obsequious  to  the  Minister,  and 
most  conformable  to  his  juste-milien  policy and  finally,  that 
whatever  aid  the  Dissenters  might  afford  out  of  doors  to  a  party 
in  the  State  espousing  their  principles,  they  could  show  no  front 
in  parHamcnt,  and  might  be  safely  lett  out  of  consideration  in 
managing  tlie  House.  M  hen,  therefore,  the  Tory  journals 
beg;m  to  exult  in  the  escape  of  the  Clnirch  from  the  danger  which 
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was  supposed  to  threaten  it,  and  to  represent  those  who  were 
arrayed  a^i^unst  it  as  a  mere  fraction  of  the  wenltli  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  State,  the  Whi^  ministers  were  not  indisposed  to 
embrace  the  same  conclusion,  as  relieving  them  from  the  necessity 
of  risking  any  tiling  for  the  sake  of  their  former  allies.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  very  Premier  who  had  admonished  the  Prelates  to  set 
their  house  in  order,  soon  gave  the  Dissenters  to  understand  that 
they  had  little  to  ex[>ect,  in  the  shape  of  enlightened  and  liberal 
concessions,  at  his  hands.  The  Irish  vestry  cess  was  abolished  as 
an  unjust  im(>08t,  because  the  Homan  Catholics  of  Ireland  counte<i 
by  millions ;  but  the  same  ministers  who  had  discoursed  elo¬ 
quently  in  favour  of  that  concession,  forgot  or  retracted  their  own 
arguments,  when,  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds,  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Dissenters  claimed  the  abolition  of  the  English  church-rate, 
because  it  was  deemed  safe  to  despise  them.  O'Coimeirs  power 
was  seen,  and  heard,  and  felt,  in  the  House  and  out  of  it:  but 
who  was  the  O’Connell  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  ? 

Such  conduct  upon  the  part  of  the  somewhat  mixed  Cabinet,  in 
their  peculiar  position,  was  natural,  if  not  very  high-minded;  and 
it  was  the  more  excusable  inasmuch  as  all  their  accpiainUiiicc  with 
the  Dissenters  was  through  the  medium  of  the  Uniuirians,  w  ho,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  been  allowed  to  take  the  lead  in  all  the  public 
affairs  of  the  general  body.  The  Chairman  of  the  Deputies  was 
a  Unitarian ;  the  Secretary  to  the  General  Body  of  the  Three 
Denominations  in  the  metropolis,  was  a  Unitarian  ;  the  most 
active  individuals  in  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act,  were  Unitarians ;  the  only  Protestont  Dissenters 
known  at  the  Clubs,  or  to  be  met  with  at  Holland  House,  were 
Unitarians  ;  and  finally,  all  the  Dissenting  members  of  parliament 
but  one  or  two,  w’ere  of  Arian  or  Socinian  sentiments.*  Was  it 
not  then  a  reasonable  inference,  that  all  the  wealth  and  res])ect-‘ 
ahilihf  of  the  Dissenters  of  England  must  be  in  the  luinds  of  this 
little  body  of  religionists  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  their  representa¬ 
tions  alone  should  have  been  listened  to  ?  And  since  they  w'ere 
satisfied,  or  unwilling  to  hurry  or  incommode  the  Government, 
wdiy  should  Ministers  have  gone  a  step  out  of  the  way  to  meet 
the  demands  of  more  noisy  agitators  r  Such  wiis  the  light  in 
w'hich  the  application  of  the  Dissenters  for  a  redress  oi  tlieir 
grievances  was  viewed.  ‘  We  have  been  sorry,’  said  a  ministerial 
organ  (the  Globe),  in  October,  1833,  ‘  to  perceive  at  some  late 
‘  meetings  of  Dissenters,  a  disposition  to  question  the  desire  of 
‘His  Majesty’s  Government  to  afford  to  their  body  every  assist- 


*  In  tlie  first  reformed  j).irliainent,  there  were  siiid  to  be  about  tliirty 
‘Socinians  or  Arians  but  of  these  many  would  clas8  as  churchmen.  Mr. 
\yilks  M.P.  for  Hoston,  wa?  the  only  one  roc(»^ised  as  belonging  to  the 
Three  Denominations  ;  Mr.  Baines  was  not  then  in  parliament. 
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‘  Jiiici'  in  their  consistmt  U'itk  Uu  necuritg  of  itw  tMitlUiHkiil 

*  imtitaiitniit  ihtir  country,'  A  convenient  phrase)  which,  it  it 
ha<l  any  dehnite  meaning,  intimated  that  the  demands  or  expecta¬ 
tions  oV  the  DisseiiU'rs  w'erc  incompatible  with  tlie  security  ot 
those  institutions. 

Our  readers  have  seen  that  the  Unitc<l  C  ommittee  appointed 
to  conduct  the  appliciition  to  Parliament  tor  the  repeal  ot  the  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Test  Acts,  dissolved  itself  in  1829,  on  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  tliat  object.  In  March,  1833,  however,  a  second  United 
Committee  was  appointed,*  ‘  to  consider  of  the  grievances  under 
‘which  Dissenters  now  labour,  with  a  view  to  their  redress/  hi 
their  Kesolutions  of  May  11,  1833,  this  C’oinmittee  declare,  that, 
ill  their  opinion,  ‘the  present sUite  of  public  feeling,  and  the  pos- 
‘  tore  of  public  affairs,  are  such  as  to  afford  to  the  Protestant  Dis- 
‘seiiters  of  Enu^land  and  Wales,  an  opportunity  peculiarly  tavour- 
‘  able  for  obtainini^  the  effectual  redress  of  their  practical 
‘grievances;’  and  six  are  specitied  as  more  particularly  calling* 
for  removal;  viz.  1.  Compulsory  conformity  to  the  Rites 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Matrimony;  2.  Liability  to  the  exaction  of  Church-rates; 
3.  Alleged  Inability  of  places  of  Worship  to  Poor-rates;  1. 
Want  of  a  Legal  Registration  of  the  Births  and  Deaths  of  Dis¬ 
senters ;  3.  Denial  to  Dissenters  of  the  right  of  Burial  by  their 
own  Ministers  in  the  parochial  church-yards;  (>.  Virtual  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  benefits  of  the  I'niversities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  the  want  of  a  charter  to  the  London  University. 
Of  these,  the  first  three  were  declared  to  l)e  the  most  pressing 
and  imporUint ;  and  a  Memorial,  iinbodying  these  Resolutions, 
and  t'xpressing  the  hopes  cherished  and  the  expectations  enter¬ 
tained  by  Dissenters  generally,  was  presented  to  Oovernment. 
On  the  25th  of  that  month,  a  (b‘pntiition  waited  upon  the  Premier, 
ami  were  received  w  ith  his  Lordship’s  stately  courtesy,  but  ob¬ 
tained  little  encouragement  to  hope  that  His  Majesty’s  Ministers 
would  timl  themselves  at  liberty  to  originate  any  specific  mea¬ 
sures  tor  the  relief  of  their  grievances  during  that  session.  The 
utmost  that  wits  held  out,  was,  that  no  (tpposition  from  Oovernment 
would  be  made  ti>  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  W  ilks,  exempting 
all  places  of  worship  from  parochial  rates  !  Whatstud  the  United 
Committee  ?  1  hey  bow’ed  and  accjuiesced,  and  issued  a  Circular, 

complimenting  the  ‘  liberal  and  enlightened  statesman  ’  who  had 
so  courteously  dismissed  them,  and  announcing  their  intention  to 
abstain  from  urging  any  gimeral  effort  in  that  session  ;  but  the 


*  Composidof  itio  Committor  of  Deputies,  1*2  Delegates  from  tlic  Rodv 
of  Mnusters,  H  from  the  I’nited  8c(  t\^>ioii  Preshyterv,  and  3  from  the  Protes¬ 


tant  S)eiot  V. 
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most  vigorous  efforts  for  oUtaiinno^  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  ap|H>inted,  were  to  be  made  at  the  earliest  |>os8ible  j>eriod  of 
next  session.  Mr.  Wilks’s  Bill,  exempting  chiipels  from  rates, 
to  which  they  were  not  clearly  liable,  and  never  ou^ht  to  have 
been  deemed  so,  was  the  only  boon  to  the  Dissenters  extorted 
from  the  first  session  of  the  Reformed  House  of  Commons ! 

Mo<lerate  and  reasonable,  however,  as  were  the  demands  of  the 
IVotestiint  Dissenters,  and  tame  or  prudent  as  was  deemed  the 
condnet  of  the  metropolitan  Committee,  enoiijijh  had  been  done, 
or  at  least  tJilked  of,  to  excite  the  jealous  alarms  of  the  partizans 
of  the  Kstablishcfl  Church.  The  ‘  Standard’  Newspaper  led  the 
way  in  representing  the  demands  of  the  Memorialists  us  adeclura- 
tion  of  ‘open  war  against  the  Church;’  andctdled  upon  the  clerj^y 
to  ‘prepare  themselves,  and  plunji^e  promptly  into  the  stru^^le, 

‘  worldly  as  it  is,  and  worldly  as  are  the  motives  of  those  who  pro- 
‘  voke  it.’  ‘  The  Case  of  the  Dissenters,*  a  Letter  addressed  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  (publislied  in  December,  I8ii3,)distinji;uished 
alike  by  its  forcible  and  eloquent  pleadin^js,  and  its  temperate  and 
even  conciliatory  lan^ua^e,  had  tlie  effect  of  exaspenitin^  to  a 
still  higher  degree  the  bigotry  of  their  enemies.  Up  to  that  time, 
although  there  had  been  much  talk  about  Church  Reform,  this 
had  taken  j)lace,  as  the  writer  of  that  Letter  remarked,  ‘without 
‘any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters;  for  hitherto,  with 
‘  the  exception  of  Scotland,  they  had  been  both  silent  and  still. 

‘  They  may  have  memorialized  the  Ministers  on  some  particular 
‘evil;  but  they  have  declined  to  publish  even  such  memorial  to 
‘the  world.  Many  may  blame  them  for  not  having  spoken 
^earlier  ;  none  can  blame  them  for  speaking  nou\  It  is  a  crisis 
‘they  have  not  made:  it  is  a  crisis  they  must  not  neglect.’  The 
writer  w'as  mistaken,  if  he  really  anticipated  what  his  words  ex¬ 
press.  They  were  blamed  both  by  friends  and  by  foes;  and  it  is 
singular  enough,  that  those  wdio  most  vehemently  blamed  them 
were  the  Evangelical  clergy  and  the  Unitarians, 

In  January,  1834,  the  United  Committee  issued  an  Address 
so  temperate  that  it  was  characterized  by  ‘  The  Stiindard’ 
as  exhibiting  ‘  the  moderation  of  an  engineer  w’ho  contents  him- 
‘  self  at  the  commencement  of  a  siege  with  making  trenches  and 
‘  throwing  up  defences,  without  discharging  a  gun.’*  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  a  deputation  to  Ministers,  to  explain  and  support  the 
representations  it  contained.  The  only  reply  they  obtained  was 


*  The  T  iuies,  after  adverting  to  the  practical  grievances  of  the  Dissenters, 
which  were  adinltted  to  deinaml  redress,  remarked  that  the  whole  nation  had 
their  grievances  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  must  also 
he  removed  ;  nanielv,  ‘  ihe  oppressive  character  of  that  revenue  hy  which  the 
‘  churcli  has  hitherto  heen  supported,’  and  the  abuses  in  its  temporal  ad¬ 
ministration. 
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to  tlio  ertWr,  that  tlieir  claims  wore  uiidor  tlie  consideration  o( 
the  C'ahinot.  What  tliis  inoant^  was  soon  indicated  hy  the  notori¬ 
ous  S|>c‘ech  tr<Mn  tlie  I'liroiu'  with  which  the  second  session  ()t  the 
KtdoriiUMl  Parliament  oj)t*ned; — a  spet'ch  wliich,  wiiile  it  |>t»int('dly 
denounced  the  ijfreat  Irish  Ay^itator  all  hut  by  name,  in  an  an^iy 
style  ill  comportin*^  with  the  dignity  ot  the  Crown,  took  no  notice, 
of  the  claims  of  tlie  Knirlish  Dissenters,  and  anmmnced  the  in¬ 
tended  policy  of  the  Session  to  be  that  ot  conciliation  towards  the 
people’s  enemies.  ‘  Karl  (irey,’  the  Standard  sarcastically  re- 
inarkt'd,  ‘  means  to  stand  by  his  (,'hurch,  as,  seven  years  ai>;o,  he 
‘threatened  to  stand  by  his  older.’*  'Idic  omission  in  the  Speech 
was  tacitly  ackiiowledi^ed,  and  partially  repaired,  by  an  intima¬ 
tion  in  the  Koval  Answer  to  the  Address,  in  which  1 1  is  Majesty 
was  |)h‘ased  to  siiv,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  co-oj)erate  with 
I’arhament  ‘in  any  measure  that  mi<**ht  be  recpiired  tor  the  relict 
‘of  grievances  that  may  affect  ant/  portion  ot  his  snbjects.’  W  ith 
a  view  to  appt*ar  t<»  do  soinethin;LC,  Kord  .lohn  Kussell  bronjj^ht  in 
a  Dissenters’  Murriau^e  l^ill, —  remarkable,  according;  to  the  com¬ 
ments  of  tlu^  'Tory  journals,  for  its  ^ ntodcration  when  contrasted 
‘with  tin;  extrava;i;ant  tlemands  of  the  Dissi*nters;’  while  a  Liberal 
j4)urnal  described  it  as  ‘an  experiment  upon  the  forbearance  of 
‘the  ^reat  body  for  whose  relief  it  was  avowedly  intended.’ 
'riie  I’nitcd  C’ommittee  lost  no  time  in  statinii^  their  decided 
objections  a‘»;ainst  the  measure,  which  was  avowedly  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient,  the  exisiin^^  system  of  reijjistration  renderiiiir  it 
impossible  to  frame  a  measure  based  uj)on  sound  princi|)les. 
'I'here  is  rcas4>n  to  believe,  however,  that  the  Hill  was  well  in¬ 
tended,  and  that  Ministers  supposed  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Dissenters,  'fhe  Cnitarians  had  lontr  been  endoavourino’  to 
obtain  a  Marriai^e  Act  to  relieve  them  from  compliance  with  the 
t(uius  of  the  ('hiircli  4)f  Kn^land :  and  Hills  had  passed  the  C’om- 
luons,  which  were  tleemed  satisfactory,  althout;h  they  went  no 
turther  th^in  the  one  in  ipiestion.  It  is  known,  too,  that  some  of 
their  leatlin^  men  were  consulteil  in  the  framing*  of  the  measure  ; 
and  the  (’ouernment  was,  no  doubt,  led  to  believe  that  this 
U^rievance  was  reji^anhul  as  the  most  pressinij^  by  ‘  the  rfspvctahlv 
‘  Dissenters.’  Nt>r  were  the  rulers  of  the  church  indisposed  to 
relieve  the  rnitariaus  in  this  matter.  It  could  not  but  be  irksome 
and  offensive  to  the  clergy  themselves,  to  be  compelled  to  per¬ 
form  the  service,  when  their  ministrations  were  claimed,  under 
protest,  by  j>ersons  opeidy  avowini^  their  disbernd*  in  the  doctrine 
ot  the  I  rinity.  And  this  point  would  (piite  as  readily  have  been 


'llus  rrft-rreil  tn  a  s|ht(  ]i  in  wh'wh  Karl  (irrv  announced  his  resolution 
to  take  his  stand  in  d«‘tVnoe  of  the  Kstahlishinent;  and  toofUT  to  all  attempts 
to  dixmrce  the  t’hureh  front  the  State  ‘  the  most  deterntined,  the  ni<»st  un- 
‘  Minchmij  resistanee. 
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concodod  hv  n  'Tory  Adiniiiistratioii.  'I'lio  Bill,  ns  our  readers 
are  aware,  was  ultimately  dropia'd.  Ncaliiiej:  men*  was  done,  or 
searcelv  talk(‘d  of,  till  the  result  of  the  Dudley  election  showed 
that  Ministers  were  losino-  irronud  ;  the  defeat  of  Sir  John  Damp- 
hell  heinff  attributed  ehielly  to  the  resentment  t>f  his  Dissentinjr 
constituents.  Karl  drey  then  condescended,  in  re])ly  to  a  (pies- 
tion  purp<»sely  ]uit  hy  Lord  Durham,  (March  3,)  to  hei^  the 
noble  Lord  not  to  ima*>^ine  that  Lord  John  liusselTs  Bill  was  all 
that  was  intended  to  be  done  for  the  Dissmiters,  for  Cfoveiannent 
were  ^nnf  iriflionf  hope  of  jrrodneintj^  considerable  relief  with 
‘respect  to  the  other srdnjects  of  which  the  Dissenters  complained.* 
^  A  few’  (lavs  after  this  declaration,  the  brother  of  the  Lord  (Mian- 
cellor  i>;ave  notice  of  his  intention  to  brinu^  in  a  Bill  for  the 
deneral  Keu;istrati(>n  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  D('aths ;  but 
nothing  was  done  in  the  business,  as  he  eventually  gave  up  the 
Hill  to  Ministers.  On  the  ISth  of  March,  Mr.  Divett  brought 
forward  his  motion  for  the  Aludition  of  ( Jiurch-rates ;  it  was 
o]>posed  by  Lord  Althorp,  who  promised  to  originate  a  m(‘asure 
satisfactory  to  all  partic^s.  When  the  government  plan  was  pro¬ 
duced,  and  it  was  seen  to  be  little  more  than  a  transmutation  of 
the  rate  into  a  land-tax,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Dissenters  in 
ditt’erent  parts  (»f  the  country  could  no  longer  be  restrained  from 
breaking  out  into  lond  and  angry  comj>laints.  Public  nu'ctings 
were  held  ;it  (ilasgow,  Kdinburgb,  Liverjiool,  Manchester,  Not- 
w  tingham,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  other  ])rincipal  towns,  at 
which  Hesolutions  were  passed,  expressive  of  strong  disa]>point- 
ment  and  indignant  regret  at  the  conduct  of  Ministers;  and  the 
language  of  some  of  the  Hesolutions  ado))ted  and  embodied  in 
petitions  and  memorials,  now  went  so  far  as  to  demand  an  entire 
separation  of  ('hnrch  and  State.  'This  ill  understood  ]>hrase,  to 
whieli  it  was  ])ossible  to  attach  widely  ditferent  meanings,  gave 
umbrage  and  alarm  to  both  M  hig  and  J’orii's,  ami  served 
still  further  to  widen  the  brc'ach  between  (iovernment  and  the 
Dissenters.  * 

In  the  mean  time,  the  laiitc'd  (vommitte(»,  who  had  been  urged 
to  convene  a  general  meeting  of  Dc'piities  from  town  and  country 
in  the  metropolis,  after  deferring  compliance  as  long  as  resistance 
to  the  movement  wo\dd  avail,  foumi  themselves  compelled  to 
^  adopt  that  step  with  not  the  best  possible  grace  ;  and  the  meeting 

*  was  summoned  for  the  8th  of  May.  A  numerous  body  of  minis- 


'riie  nifinorial  from  (il.MSgow  rcecive<l  00,000  sii,oiatiiiTS  in  nine  <lays. 
'I  o  t]i(' (lo])ntatiou  who  waiu’d  upon  tlie  Premier  with  it,  liis  liordsliip  ex- 
pre«Js«Ml  ;;reat  sur]>risr  at  its  tom*  ami  eharaeter,  avowiuc;-  his  (Irti'rmination  to 
uphold  tlie  Kstahhsln*d  (Miurcli,  aiul  adding,  that  when  he  saw  Dissenters 
taking  up  sueh  grotind,  he  was  almost  led  to  feel  as  if  he  should  ahandon  all 
ethirls  to  relieve  them  in  despair. 
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ters  and  ^entiemeu  deputed  from  tlie  principal  towns  and  country 
districts,  assembled  in  London  on  this  occasion ;  and,  after  mutual 
explanations  between  the  metremolitan  Committee  and  the 
country  Deputies,  some  spirited  Resolutions  were  agreed  upon.^ 
A  joint  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Chancellor  ot 
the  Exchequer,  to  protest  against  the  Church-rate  Commutation 
Bill,  and  to  urge  the  injustice  of  imposing  a  permanent  tM,  over 
which  the  parishioners  could  have  no  control,  for  upholding  the 
parochial  edifices.  His  Lordship  received  the  Deputation  witli  his 
usual  urbanity,  but  did  not  intimate  any  intention  of  altering^  his 
measure.  He  declared  that  he  never  introduced  any  measure  into 
the  House  with  more  confidence  tlian  he  did  in  the  present  case, 
as  it  respected  Dissenters,  and  he  was  sorry  to  find  he  had  been 
mistaken.  That  Lord  Althorp  was  misled  by  liis  Unitarian 
friends,  is  more  than  probable,  as  they  w^ere  favorable  to  the  mea¬ 
sure  ;  and  the  fatal  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  as  regards  the  Dissen¬ 
ters*  seems  to  have  been  entirely  governed  by  this  sinister  influ¬ 
ence.  'I  hus,  upon  the  only  two  points  in  which  the  Unitarians 
felt  interested,  tlie  Marriage  grievance  and  exclusion  from  the 
Universities,  Ministers  showed  a  disposition  even  to  risk  some¬ 
thing  by  their  concessions.  Of  all  the  grievances  complained  of 
by  the  Dissenters,  the  last  was  probably  that  in  which  the  great 
body  felt  least  interested,  and  the  Unitarians  the  most  so.  It 
was  also  the  claim  which  excited  the  greatest  alarm  to  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  which  it  was  most  dangerous  to  urge.  A  Bill  for  their 
admission  to  the  Universities  was,  however,  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  obtained  the  support,  on  the  second 
reading,  of  321  members  out  of  468.  It  passed  the  Commons, 
but  was  of  course  (|uashed  bv  the  Lords.  In  the  interim,  the 
Cirey  Cabinet,  which  liad  split  upon  the  Irish  Cluirch  question, 
after  attempting  to  brave  tiie  storms  of  party  for  about  six  weeks, 
was  dissolved  by  tlie  resignation  of  Earl  Grey ;  and  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  was  entrusted  with  the  tJisk  of  re-constructing  it.  In 
November,  Lord  Althorp  became  Eiirl  Spencer,  and  the  King  took 
the  iq>portunity  of  al)ruptly  dismissing  his  ministers.  The  royal 
indiscretion  closed  the  chapter  of  poliiiciil  blunders. 

\V  e  may  be  supposed  to  be  not  absolutely  unprejudiced  or  im¬ 
partial  judges  in  the  matter,  but  we  cannot  see  that  the  Dissen¬ 
ters  were  to  be  blamed  for  the  part  which  they  had  acted,  to 
which  was  ascribed  by  cerUiin  W  big  partizans  the  precipitation  of 
the  fall  of  the  ministry.  1  he  moderation  of  their  demands  was 
admitted.  I'he  General  Registration  Act,  and  the  Marriages  Act 
have  since  removed  two  of  tlie  five  grievances  complained  of.  The 
grant  of  a  cliarter  to  the  London  i'liiversity  has  partially  satis¬ 
fied  a  third  ground  of  complaint.  And  as  to  the  abolition  of  Church- 
rates,  w  hatever  difficulty  there  may  now  be  found  in  cjirrying  asatis- 
factorjr  mciisure,  it  was  not  at  first  deemed  so  unreasonable  a  de- 
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marid  even  by  dignitaries  of  the  Establisliment  Thus,  Dr. 
Burton,  tlie  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  he  \r*is  disposed  to  think  the  demand  was  just.  Mf,* 
said  the  learned  Canon,  ‘a  person  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church 
‘  of  England,  I  can  hardly  think  it  right  to  make  him  pay  for  the 
‘  repair  of  the  fabric,  or  for  any  of  the  appendages  of  a  worship  iu 
‘  which  he  Uikes  no  part.  .  .  .  At  all  eirnts^  the  payment  of  Church- 
‘  rates  Inj  Dissenters  ought  to  In*  abolished.  If  they  feel  the  pay- 
‘  ment  to  be  a  grievance,  it  is  one.*  And  with  regard  to  Lord 
Althorp’s  plan,  afterwards  so  readily  adopted  by  a  Tory  premier, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  D*Oyly,  Rector  of  Lambeth,  remarked,  with 
equal  frankness,  that  it  appeared  to  him  ‘  unsatisfactory  to  the 
‘  public  at  large.  It  would  give  no  relief  to  Dissenters  ;  it  w’ould 
^  entail,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  burthen  than  has  been  entailed  by 
‘  parochial  taxation  ;  and,  instead  of  being  a  measure  of  peace, 

‘  would  lead  to  violent  discussion  as  often  as  attention  should  be 
‘  called  to  this  item  in  the  public  estimates.*  Could  the  Dissen¬ 
ters  have  been  more  completely  vindicated  ?  \\"e  have  not  the 

smallest  doubt  that  the  total  abolition  of  Church-rates  could  have 
been  accomplished  with  the  greatest  ease,  had  it  been  taken  up 
in  earnest  by  Ministers  either  in  1833  or  early  in  1834,  before  the 
1  Church  had  t.aken  the  alarm  at  the  danger  wdiich  wits  supposed  to 
threaten  the  Universities.  The  stirring  of  the  latter  (piestion  at 
that  time  we  have  always  deemed  imprudent;  yet,  had  ministers, 
had  Lord  Brougham  procured  the  charter  for  the  London  Univer¬ 
sity,  little  would  have  been  heard  of  the  illiberal  exclusion  of 
Dissenters  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But  then,  it  is  said,  it 
w^as  the  cry  of  separation  between  Church  and  State,  that  did 
all  the  mischief.  Our  reply  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  enun¬ 
ciation  of  this  broad  principle  w’as  not  adopted  by  the  English 
Dissenters,  till  they  were  in  a  manner  driven  to  it  by  the  opposi¬ 
tion  raised  against  their  just  claims,  and  they  found  themselves 
contemptuously  trifled  with  by  a  Whig  ministry.  And  even  then, 
it  was  avowed  as  a  principle,  rather  than  asserted  as  a  demand. 
Secondly,  as  regards  the  relieving  of  the  prelates  from  their  poli  • 
tical  functions  as  peers  of  parliament,  and  other  changes  supposed 
to  be  involved  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  Lord  Henley, 
and  other  advocates  of  Church  Reform,  had  gone  almost  as  far  as 
any  Dissenters.  Indeed,  Dr.  Burton  acknowledges,  he  had  met 
with  high-churchmen  who  ‘denounced  the  present  connexion 
‘  between  Church  and  State  as  an  unholy  union,  and  who  felt  it  a 
‘solemn  duty  to  pray  for  the  separation.*  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  forcibly  urged  by  Mr.  Stanley,  one  of  the  Members  for 
Cheshire  (Marcli  11),  that  ‘the  Dissenters  would  be  right  in 
‘  attributing  the  evils  under  which  they  laboured  to  the  existence 
‘  of  a  dominant  church,  if  they  saw  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
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‘Church  of  Kntrlaiul.  If  they  siiw  tlieir  just  demands  thus  re- 
‘sisted  hy  the  CMiurch,  and  their  relief  rendered  incompatible  with 
‘  the  existence  of  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State,  they 
‘  would  be  ri«^ht,  he  repeated,  in  attributing^  their  a^rievances  to 
‘  this  connexion,  and  in  calling  upon  the  House  to  put  an  end  to  it, 

‘  as  incompatible  with  the  liberties  ot  their  country/  Instead, 
then,  of  aftectinjr  to  take  offence  and  alarm  at  such  lanjruage,  and 
ostentiitiously  proffering  his  aid  to  the  Church  in  resisting  every 
effort  to  senarate  the  Church  from  the  State,— after  havinj^  spent 
his  political  life  in  advocating*  Catholic  Emancipation, — it  became 
Earl  (jrey,  l)oth  as  a  stiitesman  and  as  a  professed  friend  to  Reli¬ 
gious  Liberty,  first,  to  show  himself  in  earnest  in  redressing  the 
admitted  grievances  of  the  Dissenters:  and  then,  if  he  found  them 
unreasonable,  he  might  have  refused  with  a  better  grace  to  ‘lend 
‘  himself  to  their  theories/  Instead  of  this,  by  a  temporizing,  in¬ 
decisive,  evasive,  and  haughty  conduct  towards  the  Dissenters, 
the  Cabinet  of  Earl  Cirey  lost  the  confidence  of  its  friends  without 
propitiating  its  enemies;  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  its  own 
overthrow. 

The  metropolitiin  Dissenters  had  been  the  last  to  express  dis¬ 
satisfaction  or  distrust  with  the  conduct  of  His  Majesty’s  Minis¬ 
ters.  The  Cnited  Committee  had  danced  attendance  upon  this 
and  that  noble  person  with  exemplary  p«dience ;  but  the  country 
gave  them  little  credit  tor  the  modest  secrecy  with  which  they 
conducted  their  busy,  but  fruitless  proceedings.  Had  the  time 
and  efforts  spent  in  courting  Ministers  been  emj)loyed  in  engag¬ 
ing  the  parliamentary  support  of  their  claims,  the  result  would 
have  been,  no  doubt,  very  different.  The  suspicion  that  their 
interests  were  ill-l(H>ked  to  or  betrayed  by  the  London  Depu¬ 
ties,  uiupiestionably  contributed  to  produce  much  of  that  ex- 
citemeut  aud  agitation  which  wore  exhibited  in  disUmt  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  On  former  occlusions,  the  co-oj)eration  of  the 
country  Dissenters  had  been  invited:  it  had  now  been  declined 
till  mutual  confidence  was  lost,  and  activ’c  concert  was  rendered 
hopeless.  Ntw  was  the  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  L  oiumittee  conijiensated  by  any  display  of  wisdom  on  that  of 
their  more  zealous  country  brethren  who  attended  the  general 
meeting.  Instead  of  organizing  a  standing  committee  of  dele¬ 
gates,  as  in  lT:)i)  I  H)l,  and  taking  effective  measures  to  secure 
the  \  igilaiit  prosecution  ot  their  claims,  the  Conference  resolved 
upon  Pi  solutions,  ami  there  the  matter  ended.  That  part  of  the 
Uesolutions  which  deprecated  the  alliance  of  Cliurch  and  State 
was  waiinly  resented  i)y  some  leading  Unitarians  favourable  to  the 
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principle  of  Estoblishments :  *  they  were,  indeed,  already 
alienated  and  incensed  by  the  litiu^atiun  of  Lady  Hewley’s  Chari¬ 
ties  ;  and  from  that  time  they  ceased  to  have  any  prominent  share 
in  the  proceeding's  of  the  metropoliUin  body. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  ininisU^rial  crisis  of  November,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  provisional  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellinji^lon, 
the  Dissenters  were  roused  to  some  vigorous  efforts.  As  far  as 
the  issuing  of  spirited  Resolutions  went,  the  United  Committee 
acted  with  a  promptitude  and  decision  befitting  the  occasion  ;  but 
the  chief  merit  of  the  well-organized  exertions  which  had  so  im¬ 
portant  an  influence  upon  the  subsequent  elections,  Is  due  to  tlie 
‘Dissenters*  Parliamentary  Committee,*  formed  on  the  spur  of 
the  exigency,  by  whom  a  correspondence  was  opened  w'ith  local 
Committees  throughout  the  country.  DissJitistied  as  the  Dissen¬ 
ters  had  reason  to  be  wdth  the  Whigs,  they  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  declare  themselves  the  determined  opponents  of  the 
Lory  restoration ;  and  they  united  heartily  with  the  Liberal  party 
in  returning  candidates  of  popular  principles.  Again,  the  friends 
of  Reform  and  Religious  Liberty  were  united ;  and  the  coitse- 
(pience  of  their  union  Wiis  their  triumph.  The  new  parliament 
was  found  unmanageable  by  the  'Lory  Premier.  In  April,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  resigned  oflice;  and  Lord  Melbourne  w  jis  re-instiited 
at  the  head  of  a  Liberal  administration.  The  interruption  of  the 
j)ublic  business  occasioned  by  these  changes,  rendered  the  session 
of  1835  a  very  stormy,  but  unproductive  one.  its  sole  public 
trophy  wits  the  Corporation  Reform  Rill,  which,  though  mutilated 
by  the  Lords,  was  the  greatest  advance  yet  made  towards  a  prac¬ 
tical  recognition  of  the  principle  of  Religious  Equality.  This 
measure  may  be  said  to  have  saved  the  Nielbourne  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  was  believed  to  be  tottering  when,  at  the  very  close 
of  tlie  year,  the  results  of  the  elections  of  Town  Councils  under 
the  new  Act,  came  upon  the  Tories  like  a  thunder-clap,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  all  hope  of  displacing  the  liberal  cabinet.  The  number 
of  Protestant  Dissenters  elected  as  town  councillors  and  aldermen, 
jirovcd  how'  unfairly  they  had  been  treated  under  the  old  system. 
In  some  cases,  the  mayor  chosen  under  the  new  Act  w^Jis  a  Dis¬ 
senter.  U|>  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  repeal  of  the  (’orjio- 
lation  Act  and  Sacramentiil  TVst,  w^as  only  a  nominal  and  formal 
concession.  The  Municipal  Reform  Act  first  restored  Noncon¬ 
formists  to  the  civil  equality  from  which  they  had  been  so  unjustly 
excluded  by  the  [lenal  statutes.  Yet,  it  is  remarkable,  that  this 


•  An  attack  upon  tlic  United  Coininittcc,  by  one  c»f  tlie  Unitarian  minority, 
appeared  in  tlie  Times  of  January  21,  ld*‘34,  in  which  ;he  writer  sneered  at 
tlie  newly  kindled  activity  of  the  Ilii^senters,  arising  out  of  the  popular  con¬ 
tests  about  church-rates,  and  claimed  the  merit  of  not  wishing  to  light  up  u 
war  of  agitation  against  the  existing  Administration  ! 
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seemed  to  be  conferred  upon  tliem  indirectly,  and  almost 
without  solicitation.  It  bad  formed  no  topic  of  petition  or  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  part  of  the  United  Committee  or  any  other  public 
body,  ’^rhe  result,  though  attordin^  such  Cciuse  for  ^ratulation, 
attracted  comparatively  little  notice ;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  remarkable,  the  permanent  political  eftect  ot  the  reform  has 
been  less  decisive  than  w’as  anticipated  by  both  the  promoters  and 
the  opponents  of  the  measure. 

'^I  he  St'ssion  of  I8;i6  opened  auspiciously.  The  Speech  from 
the  Throne  (a  very  different  one  from  any  of  former  years)  con¬ 
tained  an  explicit  and  gracious  reference  to  the  claims  ot  His 
Majesty’s  Dissentinj^  subjects.  ‘The  principles  of  toleration  by 
‘  Wfiich  1  have  been  invariably  guided,  must  render  me  desirous 
‘  of  removing  any  cause  of  offence  or  trouble  to  the  consciences  of 
‘any  portion  of  iny  subjects;  and  1  am  therefore  anxious  that 
‘you  should  consider  whether  measures  may  not  be  framed, 

‘  which,  while  they  remedy  any  grievances  which  affect  those  who 
‘dissent  from  the  Established  Church,  will  also  be  of  t^eneral  ad- 
‘  vantiiire  to  the  whole  body  of  the  community.’  In  pursuance  of 
this  intimation,  on  Feb.  12th,  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward 
the  |rroat  measure  of  a  Cleneral  Civil  Rej>istration  of  Hirths,  Mar¬ 
riages,  and  Deaths,  and  also,  a  Rill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
laws  re^ulatin^  the  Marriages  of  Dissenters.  The  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  statesman-like  character  of  these  measures  reflected  the 
hiu;hest  honour  upon  the  Cabinet ;  and  had  they  been  followed  up 
in  the  s;une  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality.  Ministers  would  have 
secured  the  ji^ratitiide  and  confidence  of  the  nation.  Rut  unto¬ 
ward  dehivs  were  suffered  to  impede  the  progress  of  these  mea- 
suri»s ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  continued  denial  of  the  promised 
charter  to  the  Metropolitiui  University,  and  the  sinister  hints 
dropped  by  Lord  John  Russell  with  regard  to  the  point  upon 
which  the  Dissenters  were  the  most  sensitive  and  anxious,  (the 
abolition  of  Church-Rates,)  converted  the  j^eneral  siitisfaction 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  ministerial  programme,  into  dis¬ 
trust  and  disappointment.  On  the  one  hand,  justice  wtts  scarcely 
done  to  Ministers,  or  proper  allowance  made  for  the  diflicultics 
with  which  they  were  beset;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not 
wise  to  betray  at  once  a  fear  of  the  Church  and  a  seeminj^  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  Dissenters,  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  render- 
injr  the  latter  a  service  the  importance  of  which  was  not,  and  is 
not  yet,  adequately  appreciated,  and  inflictinjr  upon  the  Establish¬ 
ment  a  sore  blow’  and  discouragement  never  to  be  forgiven.  In 
fact,  the  self-contradictory  policy  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet,  wdiich 
robbed  them  of  their  just  popularity,  forms  a  political  paradox. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  it,  perhaps,  by  the  consideration  of 
the  opposite  influences  secretly  at  work,  to  warp  them  from  their 
straight  course :  the  bishops  on  one  side,  and  the  Unitarians  on 
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the  Ollier.  CircumsUinces  already  alluded  to  had  pre|Kired  the 
wav  tor  the  optMi  rupture  which  at  length  took  place  between  the 
soi-disant  English  I’resbyterians  and  the  other  deuoininatious. 

In  March,  183(>,  the  Unitarian  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hoard,  irritated  at  what  they  were  pleased  to  deem  the  intoler¬ 
ance  shown  to  them  by  the  ministers  of  the  I'bree  Denomina¬ 
tions,  in  insisting  upon  electing  an  orthodox  Secretary,  seceded 
in  a  l)ody ;  and  the  Court  Circular  informed  the  jiuhlic,  that  a 
deputation  from  tlie  Presbyterian  ministers  in  and  alH)ut  London, 
consistin<ij  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  Rees,  Robert  Aspland,  and  Thomas 
IMadoje,  had  waited  on  Viscount  Melbourne  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
on  occasion  of  their  withdrawment  from  the  two  other  bodies. 
'The  orthodox  Presbyterians,  however,  had  not  withdrawn ;  and 
they  maintained  their  claim  to  all  privileges  belonginjr  to  them 
‘  as  beinji^  and  constitutiiiju^  the  Presbyterian  body.’  A  few  days 
afterw'ards,  therefore,  a  deputation  from  the  ministers  of  the 
'riiree  Denominations  waited  upon  Lord  John  Russell,  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  memorial  explanatory  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
secession  of  the  UniUirians.*  At  the  same  time  that  their 
ministers  withdrew,  certain  Presbyterian  Deputies  met  and  passed 
Resolutions,  declaring  that  they  had  witnessed  ‘a  continued  and 
‘  obvious  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  members  of  other  deno- 
‘  ininations  to  act  upon  exclusive  distinctions,  subversive  of  the 
‘  equality  and  independence  of  such  portions  of  the  a^jjre^dte 
‘  Dissentiiifr  societies  tis  do  not  coincide  with  the  doctrinal  creed 
‘  of  the  majority,  and  hostile  to  the  principles  on  which  they  have 
‘  combined  their  efforts  and  contributions upon  which  ground 
they  withdrew  from  the  Deputation.+  As  applied  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Deputies,  there  wtis  neither  fairness  nor  truth  in  the 
reason  assigned ;  and  in  accepting  and  recording  the  withdraw’- 
inent  of  these  congregations  at  their  half-yearly  meeting  (May 
25),  the  Deputies  protested  against  the  allegations  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  ists  as  unjust  and  injurious.  'Phey  had,  as  a  body,  taken  no 
part  in  those  proceedings  which  had  incensed  and  alarmed  the 
I jiitarians  by  calling  in  question  their  legal  title  to  Presbyterian 
endow'inents.  At  the  siime  time,  the  effect  of  those  proceedings 
w^as  such  as  forbade  the  idea  of  any  cordial  co-operation  betw^een 
the  Unitiirian  Deputies  and  the  representatives  of  the  ’Phree 
Denominations.  The  former  had  no  alternative,  therefore,  but 
either  to  maintain  a  nominal  and  hollow  union,  exposing  them  to 
the  mortification  of  being  constiintly  placed  in  a  minority  on  any 

*  Of  175  inlnislcrs  comprising  tlie  General  Body,  the  Uuitariaus  were  but 
of  whom  14  only  were  pastors  of  congregations,  most  of  them  small. 

t  The  eiglit  congregations  who  withdrew  their  dejnities,  were  those  as¬ 
sembling  at  Brentford,  Carter  Lane,  Kssex  Street,  flackney,  Hampstead, 
Jtwin  Street,  Newington  Green,  and  Stamford  Street. 
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point  of  cliirerciice,  or  to  withdraw  themselves  altogether.  1  hat 
they  shouhi  have  endeavoured  to  signalize  their  formal  secession 
by  a  little  parade ;  that  they  should  have  assumed  to  themselves 
the  style  and  dignity  ot  a  Third  Denomination,  although  a  mere 
fragment  and  relic  of  the  l^resbyterian  body ;  that  they  should 
have  vented  their  spleen  and  picjue  in  pompous  and  an^ry  Reso¬ 
lutions  ;  that  tliey  slionld  have  sought  to  prejudice  their  former 
colleaj^ues  with  the  Government;  and  that  they  should  hav'e  sought 
to  cripple  the  oj)er;itions  ot  the  Deputies  by  disputing  their  right 
to  make  use  of  the  funds  in  trust; — all  this  was  so  naturally  to  be 
expected,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  Uiken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Trivial,  liowever,  as  the  circumstance  was  in  itselt,  it  had  an 
effect  which  has  scjircely  been  appreciated.  Few’  in  numbers, 
but  active,  accustomed  to  public  business,  jispiring,  and  wealthy, 
the  Unitarians  had  formed  the  cliief  link  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  Legislature,  and  the  Dissenters;  tor  more  than 
half  a  century,  they  had  been  allow’ed  to  be  the  chief  agents  in 
transacting  the  public  business  of  the  general  body ;  they  had  the 
ear  of  Ministers;  they  were  the  only  class  of  Dissenters  knowai  to 
the  |>olitical  coteries  or  clubs;  and  they  could  also  control,  as  has 
been  already  intimated,  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Deputies. 
Although  the  value  of  their  co  operation  had  long  been  ecpiivocal, 
their  secession,  therefore,  was  mischievous,  and  inflicted  a 
paralysis  u|H)n  the  enfeebled  organization  which  could  ill  afford 
to  part  w  ith  any  ]>ortion  of  its  vitality.  The  marvellous  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  bulk  of  the  Dissenters  to  their  public  interests,  except 
under  tbe  pressure  of  some  crying  grievance,  together  with  the 
distitste  fostered  by  their  religious  and  domestic  habits  for  the 
pursuits  and  occupations  of  ))olitical  life,  had  led  them  to  leave 
every  thing  connected  w  ith  parliamentary  matteis  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  I’nitarian  representatives;  and  they  were  now’,  as  a 
body,  placed  in  much  the  same  ])redicamcnt  as  a  landed  pro¬ 
prietor,  ignorant  c>f  business,  who,  having  turned  oft’  Ins  steward, 
has  no  one  to  look  after  his  estates.  The  Dissenters,  though  not 
defleient  in  head  or  heart,  have  not  yet  found  tlieir  hands. 

I  he  Registration  and  Marriages  Rills,  after  being  before  the 
House  of  Commons  for  four  months,  at  length  reached  their  final 
stage  on  the  iiSth  ot  June,  and  were  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  w’ho 
returned  them  with  amendments,  w  hich  were  adopted  Aug.  llth. 
1  hus,  these  two  great  measures,  notwithstanding  the  angry  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  high-church  party,  passed  into  law’.  That  they  are 
tit  immense  value  as  e^oncessions  to  the  great  principle  of  Civil 
L(}uality,  as  w’ell  as  an  important  improvement  upon  the  bungling 
system  ot  ecclesiastieal  registration,  must  be  admitted.  They 
form  an  era  in  our  legislation  ;  and  every  year  will  dcvelope 
inore  and  more  the  beneficial  results  ot  this  separation  of  the 
f  huich  tiom  tlie  Stale  in  tiie  most  interesting  transactions  of  social 
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life.  Yet,  by  u  siiiQ^iilar  Vitality  attending  almost  all  the  acts  of 
the  Whitr  Ministers,  the  merit  and  popularity  of  these  liberal  mea¬ 
sures  were  greatly  obscured  and  marred  by  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  some  of  the  details.  The  invidious  and  almost  oppro¬ 
brious  difference  made  by  the  clause  reejuirinjr  the  publication  of 
marriai^es  by  license  before  the  Poor  Law  Ciiiardians,  between 
parties  availiiiy^  themselves  of  the  civil  license,  and  those  who  are 
married  by  the  ordinary’s  license  without  any  such  publication  of 
notice, — has  operated  very  extensively  to  prevent  Dissenters  from 
accepting  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  No  small  decree  of  pre¬ 
judice  also  was  excited  at^ainst  it  by  the  connexion  of  the 
machinery  of  llej^istration  with  the  Poor  l.^w  system.  The 
Tory  journals  did  not  fail  to  make  this  feature  of  the  Act  a  topic 
of  abundant  ridicule  and  ribaldry,  with  a  view  to  deter  persons 
from  so  ungenteel  a  proceed! nii^.  Owin^  to  these  circumstances, 
and  to  the  vexations  conduct  of  the  new  othcials  mid  ILiards  of 
Ciiiardians  in  some  localities,  the  (jovernment  saw  themselves  un¬ 
fairly  deprived  of  the  cordial  and  u^rateful  approbation  due  to  the 
authors  of  tliese  admiralile  measures  of  redress  and  reform, 
which,  whatever  be  their  defects,  are  impressed  with  the  broad 
characters  of  an  eiiliy^htened  and  liberal  policy. 

The  Dissenters  mi^ht  well  hav^e  been  satisfied  with  these  con¬ 


cessions  as  the  fruits  of  the  protracted  session  ;  and  so  indeed 
they  would  have  been,  had  not  the  annual  nuisance  of  the  Church- 
rate,  by  stirring  up  discord  and  litijjjation  in  almost  every  parish, 
rendered  the  removal  of  this  i^rievance  a  matter  of  urf;i^ent  neces¬ 
sity.  Ministers,  however,  not  beiiiir  prepared  to  abandon  Lord 
Althorp’s  crotcliet  of  commuUilion,  the  subject  was  allowed,  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  agreement,  to  remain  in  abeyance;  till,  unfortunately. 
Lord  .John  Russell,  yieldinir  to  sinister  counsel,  or  smitten  with  a 
sudden  impulse  of  ecclesiastical  zeal,  brouj^ht  forward,  in  July, 
his  Hills  for  carry iiiji^  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the 
Church  Commissioners,  by  which  any  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  the  Church-rate  question  would  have  been,  if  not  absolutely 
precluded,  rendered  much  more  embarrassing.  And  it  was  not 
without  surprise  and  alarm  that  those  who  w'ere  watching  the  pro- 
ceedinu^  of  Parliament  perceived  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  hurry  these  liills  through  the  House,  landing 
the  settlement  of  the  Church-rate,  this  conduct  was  regarded  as 
scarcely  compatible  with  good  faith;  and  on  the  19th  of  July, 
tlie  hououralile  member  for  Middlesex,  at  the  request  of  the 
United  Committee,  intimated  that  the  measures  would  meet  witli 
a  determined  opposition  upon  the  part  of  the  representatives  of 
liberal  constituencies.  His  Lordship  complained  of  being  tiiken 
by  surprise  by  this  intimation,  when  he  was  in  fact  taking  by  sur¬ 
prise  the  Dissenters  and  the  country.  Eventually,  he  iigreed  to 
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postpone  the  more  objectionable  of  the  two  Bills ;  but,  as  he 
pive  no  intimation  of  any  intention  to  make  the  abolition^  ot 
church-rates  a  part  of  the  projmsed  arrangement,  the  collision 
with  Ministers  which  the  United  Committee  had  been  anxious  to 
avert,  seemed  ineviuible.  So  altered  indeed  was  the^  temper  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  whether  owing  to  pusillanimity  or  to 
aristocratic  nonchalance,  that  Mr.  Divett  himself,  who  had  only 
tw'o  years  before  moved  a  Resolution  with  a  view  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  church-rates,  and  voted  against  Lord  Althorp’s  Bill,  now 
declined  to  meddle  w  ith  the  question,  assigning  as  his  reason, 
that  he  should  hardly  feel  sure  of  having  a  seconder.  On  the 
part  of  the  supporters  of  (lovernment  in  the  House,  the  fear 
of  einbarnissing  or  incommoding  Ministers  appeared  to  predomi¬ 
nate  over  every  other  considenition. 

It  had  now  become  evident  that  nothing  w'as  to  be  gained 
from  either  Ministers  or  Parliament  in  this  matter  by  trusting  to 
their  justice  or  consistency ;  consequently,  it  only  remained  for 
the  people  to  Uike  in  hand  their  own  cause  against  the  Church, 
and  to  show  themselves  in  earnest  in  refusing  to  submit  to  this 
obnoxious  impost.  Accordingly,  in  September,  1836,  a  Provi¬ 
sional  Committee  of  gentlemen  in  London,  met  and  agreed  upon 
a  Resolution  declaring  it  to  be  expedient  to  form  an  Association, 
having  for  its  sole  and  specific  object,  ‘  to  take  all  constitutional 
‘  means  for  effecting  the  abolition  of  church-rates  without  commu- 
‘  tition,  upon  the  principle  that  every  religious  denomination  is 
‘  morally  bound  to  support  the  expense  of  its  own  religious  wor- 
‘ship.*  An  Address,  explanatory  of  the  object  and  principles  of 
the  Association,  was  very  widely  circulated;  and  on  the  19th  of 
October,  the  Church-rate  Abolition  Society  wms  regularly 
formed,  and  the  permanent  Committee  appointed,  at  a  public 
meeting  held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern.  The  next  step  was, 
to  convene  a  meeting  in  the  metropolis  of  gentlemen  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  deputed  by  congregations  and  associated 
Dodies,  to  represent  and  express  the  sentiments  of  the  opponents 
of  church-rates  in  their  several  localities.  The  circular  invitation 
wfis  responded  to  by  the  nomination  of  4-19  delegates,  who  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  1st  of  February,  1837,  and,  after  adopting  ‘  Resolu¬ 
tions  in  harmony  with  those  piissed  at  the  first  public  meeting, 
waited  in  a  body  upon  the  Premier,  to  express  their  hope  that  the 
redress  of  this  grievance  w  ould  be  tiiken  up  by  ministers  early 
in  the  ensuing  session.  Previously  to  this  meeting  of  Delegates, 
a  deputation  from  the  United  Committee  waited  upon  Lord  John 
Russell,  ‘  to  request  an  explanation  of  the  measure  intended  to 
‘be  proposed  relative  to  church-rates;’  and  the  Deputation  re- 
iM?iyed  an  assurance  that  Government  had  prepared  a  plan  for 
their  aliolition,  tlie  precise  nature  of  w'hich,  however,  was  not  dis- 
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closed.  That  the  movement  ori^iimteil,  or  rather  or^nized,  by 
the  Church-rate  Abolition  Society,  *  had  inducea  Ministers 
seriously  to  attempt  the  settlement  of  the  question,  we  can 
scjurcely  be  wron^  in  assuming.  In  the  first  week  of  March,  the 
ministerial  plan  was  brought  forward  by  the  Chancellor  of  die 
Exchequer  in  the  shape  of  a  Resolution  :  ‘That,  for  the  repair  and 
^  maintenance  of  parochial  churches  and  chapels  in  England  and 
‘  W’ales,  and  the  due  celebration  of  divine  worship  therein,  a  per- 
‘manent  and  adequate  provision  be  made  out  of  an  increased 
‘  value  given  to  church  lands  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
‘  of  management,  and  by  the  application  of  die  proceeds  of  pew 
‘rents;  the  collection  of  church-rates  ceasing  altogether  from  a 
‘day  to  be  determined  by  law.’  This  Resolution,  which  took  the 
supporters  of  Government  and  their  opponents  equally  by  sur¬ 
prise,  excited  some  alarm  among  those  who  held  property  under 
church  leases ;  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  only  twenty- 
three.  On  the  second  reading,  die  majority  was  reduced  to  five. 
As  the  assailants  of  the  Resolution  had  disputed  the  feasibleness 
of  obtaining  a  fund  from  the  increased  produce  of  church  lands, 
Ministers  consented  to  postpone  the  measure  till  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  had  inquired  into  and  reported  upon  the  present  state  of 
the  ecclesiastical  property  which  would  be  affected  by  it.  Peti¬ 
tions,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates,  had  in  the  mean¬ 
time  been  poured  into  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  unexam¬ 
pled  number  of  2,328,  bearing  674,719  signatures,  including 
many  from  Tow^n  Councils  in  tlieir  corporate  capacity.  Counter 
petitions  also,  emanating  from  a  Lonoon  Committee,  and  zea¬ 
lously  promoted  by  the  clergy,  were  sent  up  from  an  imposing 
number  of  parishes;  but  the  total  number  of  signatures,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  unworthy  means  employed  in  many  insUuices  to  })ro- 
cure  them,  fell  short  of  half  the  number  attached  to  the  pedtions 
for  the  abolition.  Still,  they  seem  to  have  produced  some  falter¬ 
ing  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  an  irresolute  Cabinet ;  and  the  de¬ 
mise  of  the  Crown  prevented  even  the  appointment  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  during  that  session. 

We  have  now  brought  dow  n  our  rapid  sketch  to  the  general 
election  which  ensued  upon  the  accession  of  her  present  Majesty 
in  the  autumn  of  1837.  An  Address  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
of  England  and  Wales,  adapted  to  the  occasion,  was  put  forth  by 


•  Id  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Deputies,  18.37,  it  is  correctly  stated, 
that  some  of  the  most  active  mcuihers  of  the  United  Committee  were  among 
tlie  promoters  of  the  assemhly  of  Delegjites ;  .*md  that  tlie  Committee  of 
Deputies  cheerfully  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the  Church-rate  Abolition 
Society,  liut,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  foniiation  of  that  Hooiety  w.is  in 
the  first  instance  regjirded  with  any  thing  but  cordial  approliatiou  by  tlic 
Deputies. 
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the  United  Committee,  and  extensively  circulated ;  but,  beyond 
this,  no  step  was  taken  by  the  Committee  with  a  view  either  to 
direct  the  ener<);ies,  or  to  secure  the  interests  of  Dissenters^  in  the 
important  contest.  Never  had  there  been  an  election  which  de¬ 
manded  more  strenuous  and  well-or<ifanized  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  Dissenters  to  maintain  their  vantas^e-ii^round  against  their 
powerful  and  no»v  irritated  politico-ecclesiastical  opponents;  tor, 
on  no  former  occasion  had  they  been  exposed  to  so  direct  a  trial 
of  their  strength,  with  so  little  aid  from  the  liberal  portion  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  may  seem  a  bold  paradox,  to  assert,  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  an  election  so  unfavoumble  to  the  Liberal  party,  indicated 
the  strength  of  the  Dissenters,  rather  than  their  weakness  ;  yet,  * 
when  all  the  circinnst.auces  are  taken  into  account,  such  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  fact.  It  was  never  imagined  that,  in  the  ajj^ricul- 
tunil  counties,  the  Dissenters  were  numerous  and  powerful 
enoiijyh  to  eontend  a«:ainst  the  Tory  squirarchy  and  the  Church  : 
all  that  they  had  as|>ired  to  accomplish,  was  to  throw  their  weiu^ht 
into  the  scale  of  the  Whiir  or  Liberal  party.  Rut,  at  the  lastelee- 
tiou,  the  WhiiTs,  influenced  too  generally  by  a  haughty  jealousy  or 
distrust  of  their  former  supporters,  held  back  from  any  cordial  or 
active  co-operation  with  the  Liberal  portion  of  the  constituencies, 
while  the  soi~disanf  friends  of  the  Church  strained  every  nerve  to 
procure  the  return  of  the  Conservative  candidates.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  committee  of  the  Liberal  candidate  was  composed 
entirely  of  Dissenters.  The  church-rate  a«:itation  had  made  the  V 
clergy  more  furious  and  fanatical  partisans  than  over ;  and  thus, 
the  contest  was  almost  as  much  ecclesiastical  as  politicid, — a  trial 
of  strength  between  the  high-church  party  .and  their  opponents 
within  and  without  the  pale  of  the  Establishment.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  Dissenters 
was  not  marshalled  on  the  side  of  liberal  principles.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Wesleyan  body  has  always  exhibited  a  strong  leaning 
to  servile  politics ;  and  coaxed  and  flattered  by  the  Church,  their 
leaders  were  found,  in  many  instances,  zealous  apostles  of  conser¬ 
vatism.  Still,  had  there  been  any  adequate  pre|)«aration  made  for 
the  contest  by  the  Liberal  party,  had  the  Dissenters  understood 
their  position,  and  rallied  all  their  scattered  energies,  had  there 
been  any  organization  of  their  political  strength,  any  central 
force  to  nropagate  a  moral  impulse,  or  any  directing  council, — 
the  results  would  hjive  been  very  different. 

.  greatest  disjul vantage  ot  all,  perhaps,  was  the  want  of 
eligible  candidates.  Of  little  use  is  the  reform  in  the  m.a- 
chinery  ot  election,  if  individuals  cannot  be  found,  able  and 
u  illing  to  serve  in  parliament,  who  shall  unite  aii  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  religious  liberty  with  (jualities  of  character  com- 
m.iudiiig  the  confldence  ot  the  religious  public.  It  is  notorious 
th.it  the  dirticidt\  of  tinding  such  men,  or  ot  inducing  them  to 
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come  forwfinl,  lijis  been  a  main  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
cause  of  Reform.  Any  forward  stripliii«^  or  superamuiated  fop, 
any  whiskered  dandy  or  lordly  imbecile,  that  can  stammer  out  a 
few  words  about  standinjj^  by  the  church  and  state,  will  do  to  set 
lip  as  a  d\>ry  cruididatc.  Rut  popular  enthusiasm  or  contidence 
asks  for  something  more  substantial,  either  in  public  character  or 
in  private  worth,  its  a  pre-reqiiisite  before  it  can  be  elicited. 

'I'ake,  for  instance,  Essex  a  county  containinj^  ti  lar^e  proportion 
of  Dissenters.  How  is  it,  we  have  been  asked,  that,  from  this 
county,  there  were  returned,  at  the  lastelection,  nine  C'onservativc 
rejrresentatives  and  one  Liberal  ?  Our  answer  is,  that  the  Dis¬ 
senters  of  Essex  form  two-fifths  of  the  population,  —a  minority  so 
})owerful  as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  landed  interest ;  and 
hence  the  very  Whi^s  have  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Conser¬ 
vatives.  Essex  has  been  lost,  partly  owin^  to  the  aristocratic 
supineness  or  treacherous  neutrality  of  Lord  Western,  and  the 
defection  of  the  Rarino's ;  partly  through  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
ducinu^  from  amon^  its  bigoted  gentry  a  decent  l^iberal  candiilate. 
Why  are  the  Dissenters  to  bear  the  reproach  of  inertness  or  de- 
feeti(»n,  when  the  great  political  party  in  the  protection  of  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  confide,  can  no  longer  supply  wor¬ 
thy  representatives  or  competent  leaders? 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  apparent 
political  weakness  of  the  Dissenters.  Their  former  friends  are  in 
])ower,  and  — //oworc.s*  mutant  mores.  They  arc  not  in  themselves  a 
separate  political  party,  or  capable  of  becoming  such.  Tliey  are, 
in  the  counties,  a  religious  minority,  d'heir  wealth,  though  very 
great  in  the  aggregate,  is  ehiefly  mercantile  or  invested  in  the 
great  branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  Their  education  does 
not  fit  or  dispose  their  more  opulent  or  leading  men  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  thorny  and  precarious  pursuit  of  politics.  I'heir 
resources,  their  energies,  their  enterprise,  theii  j>ul)lic  spirit,  liave 
been  expended  upon  other  objects,  have  l)een  (lirected  into  other 
channels, — those  of  an  enlarged  philanthropy  or  religious  benevo¬ 
lence.  And  the  very  liberality  of  their  political  ])rinciples,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  repugnance  to  intolerance,  has  led  them  to  give  their 
sup|)ort  and  confidence,  without  hesitation,  to  representatives 
having  no  connexion  and  little  sympathy  with  them  as  a  religious 
body.  I'he  circumstances  of  the  times,  liowever,  render  an  ad¬ 
herence  to  this  disinterested  policy  no  longer  compatible  with  a 
just  regard  either  to  the  sacred  interests  that  are  at  stake,  or  to 
the'r  own  social  position.  Our  few  remaining  observations,  there- 

te,  we  address  more  directly  to  our  Dissenting  readers. 

We  have  been  tracing  back  the  political  history  of  the  English 
Protestant  Dissenters  to  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  If, 
even  at  that  time,  it  was  found  indispensably  necessary  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  ])ermanent  committee  to  watch  over  their  civil  concerns. 
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is  there  any  tiling  in  the  aspect  of  the  Kstablished  Church,  any 
thing  in  the  internal  condition  of  the  nonconformist  communities, 
or  any  change  of  political  circumstances,  that  renders  it  less 
necessary  or  important  that  such  a  body  of  Deputies  should  now 
exert  a  vigilant  superintendence  over  the  general  interests  of 
the  Dissenters,  having  the  confidence  and  cordial  support  of  tlieir 
constituencies  ?  Let  us  look  back  to  what  was  our  position  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  The  population  of  tlie  British  dominions,  including 
tlieir  colonies,  did  not  tiien  exceed  12,000,000 ;  that  ot  the  British 
Isles  being  about  9,000,000,  of  which  the  Lnglish,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  Protestant  Dissenters  formed,  perhaps,  1,600,000,  and  tlie 
Irish  Catholics  (according  to  Newenliam)  amounted  to  nearly  the 
same  number.  But  the  Irish  had  their  domestic  legislature;  and 
the  British  House  of  Commons  then  represented  not  more  than 
7,000,000,  of  whom  the  Nonconformists  may  have  formed  rather 
more  tlian  a  seventh.  They  now  amount,  with  the  Methodists  of 
all  classes,  and  the  Scottish  Dissenters,  to  not  much  less  than  the 
total  aggregate  of  the  British  population  in  1730.  Adding  the 
Irish  Presbyterians,  they  may  certainly  be  estimated  at  7,000,000. 
Meantime,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland  have 
risen  to  about  the  same  number.  The  Established  Church  of 
England,  while  still  laying  claim  to  the  exclusive  support  and 
favour  of  the  State,  and  repelling  with  disdain  any  fraternization 
with  other  Protestant  communities,  instead  of  numbering  five- 
sevenllis  of  the  people  within  its  pale,  can  scarcely  make  good 
her  claim  to  seven  millions  out  of  twenty-four  ; — that  is  to  say,  to 
porliaps  half  of  the  English,  an  eighth  of  the  Irish,  and  a  few 
thousands  of  the  Scottish  population.  In  Scotland,  the  Established 
Kirk  has  now  but  a  minority  of  the  people. 

The  Protestiint  Dissenters  of  1838  are  not  merely  placed  in 
this  altered  position  relative  to  the  Established  Church,  their 
jealous  and  implacable  enemy,  but,  by  the  union  with  Ireland, 
they  are  brought  into  a  more  immediiite  social  connexion,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects  of  the  Establishment, 
with  that  integral  portion  of  the  body  politic  who  adhere  to  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  That  legiskitive  union  which  has  led  to 
tliis,  w’iis  the  act  of  a  1  ory  government,  dictated  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  State  expediency,  to  which  the  Dissenters  of  this  country 
were  no  parties.  In  the  consequences,  however,  they  are  deeply 
interested.  Seven  millions  of  Roman  Catholics  now  claim  to  be 
represented  in  the  United  Parliament.  If  hitherto  this  circum¬ 
stance  has  ooerated  advantageously  for  the  cause  of  Civil  and 
Religious  Liberty,  by  strengthening  the  opposition  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  claims  of  the  dominant  church,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  tliat 
the  religjous  interests  of  Protestant  Dissenters  may  not  hereafter 
Ik*  put  in  jeoiiardv  by  a  change  of  policy  leading  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  betHeen  tlie  Homan  Catholic  leaders  and  the  high-church 
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|iarty.  Agreeinpf  only  in  their  politiciil  predicaincnt,  the  Pro- 
t^tant  Dissenters  and  the  Romanists  can  be  held  together  in  dis¬ 
cordant  alliance  only  by  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  griev¬ 
ance. 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  last  hope  of  Rome,  While, 
apparently,  the  main-stay  and  bulunrk  of  political  Protestantism, 
slie  is  giving  signs  of  an  increasing  disposition  to  coalesce  with 
the  only  other  Church  whose  orders  slie  deems  apostolical,  and  to 
relapse  into  the  semi-popery  of  Laud  and  Bramhall.  The  confident 
hopes  of  a  Romish  restoration  in  this  country  which  are  openly 
expressed  by  the  Papists  both  at  home  and  abroad,  rest  very 
much  upon  these  promising  indications  of  a  better  understanding 
between  Oxford  and  Rome, — these  apparent  relentings  of  the 
long  estranged  daughter  towards  her  ancient  mother.  How  long 
the  point  of  honour  might  remain  an  insuperable  barrier  to  a  union 
between  the  two  Cliurches,  so  ardently  desired  by  many,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  predict.  It  is,  however,  becoming  increasingly  mani¬ 
fest,  that  the  only  security  against  the  revival  of  Popery  in  a  mi¬ 
tigated  form,  the  only  safeguard  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  this 
cojiintry,  is  found,  not  in  the  forms  of  the  Protestant  Church,  but 
in  the  strength  of  Evangelical  Protestantism  taking  the  shape  and 
name  of  Dissent. 

Such,  then,  is  the  critical  position  we  occupy.  The  highest  and 
dearest  interests  of  our  country  are  staked  ufmn  our  maintaining 
the  stand  against  Romanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Anglo-Catho- 
licism  on  tne  other,  while  in  front  of  us  lies  a  hideous  mass  of 
unreclaimed  popular  ignorance  and  infiilelity,  which  the  Socialists 
and  other  propagandists  of  licentiousness  are  attempting  to  organ¬ 
ize,  and  to  animate  with  an  active  spirit  of  evil.  If  we  have  over¬ 
rated  the  numbers  of  the  IVissenters,  and  their  relative  proportion  to 
the  population,  the  peril  is  only  so  much  the  greater.  Hut  this  is 
not  all.  In  the  interests  the  Protestant  Dissenters  at  home 
are  implicated  those  of  the  minority  of  our  fellow'-subjects  in  our 
N.  American,  West  Indian,  S.  Arrican,  and  Australian  colonies. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  the  total  population  of  the  British  colonies 
was  under  3,000,000.  Now,  exclusive  of  India,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  the  thirteen  colonies  which  formed  the  American 
Union,  our  colonial  population  of  already  exceeds  2,000,000, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing  by  annual  emigration.  Once  more, 
the  cause  and  interests  of  Protestant  Dissent  are  identified  witli 
that  most  important  and  interesting  chain  of  missionary  stations 
which  now  encircles  the  globe,  and  upon  which  d^end  the  nascent 
^  civilization  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  of  the  Kaffer  tribes,  of  the 
^  Malayan  archipelago,  and,  in  great  measure,  the  spread  of  the 
I  Gospel  among  the  teeming  millions  of  India  and  China.  Seram- 
I  pore,  Malacca,  Canton,  Talieite,  and  other  im|>ortant  stations 
are  exclusively  in  the  lumd  of  missionary  institutions  maintained 
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ley  is.  tve  believe,  n  Moravian,  and  claims  to  be  added 
Bwcdeubor4iuii ;  Mr.  Pease,  a  Friend. 
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with  confidence,  as  representinpr  tlic  sentiments,  or  protectinj^  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  Dissenters?  We  believe  tlmt  this  inquiry  can 
be  met  only  with  a  direct  neo^itive.  The  United  Committee, 
from  its  very  constitution  as  a  metropolitan  association,  even 
if  it  had  exhit)ited  more  decided  proof  ot  vij^our  and  competency, 
cannot  claim  to  represent  the  sense  of  the  country.  1  he  Pro¬ 
testant  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Religious  Liberty  is  still  in 
existence;  but  an  occasional  Resolution  or  two,  inserted  in  the 
papers,  are,  we  believe,  the  only  signs  it  gives  of  vitidity.  The 
Congregational  and  Baptist  Unions  are  purely  religious  in  their 
object,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  put  quite  out  of  consideration. 
The  Church-rate  Abolition  Society  confines  its  operations  to  one 
specific  object;  wdth  the  attainment  of  which  of  course  its  exer¬ 
tions  will  terminate.  The  Voluntary  Church  Society  had  for  its 
sole  object,  to  diffuse  information,  bj'  lectures  and  publications, 
with  regard  to  the  great  question  at  issue  between  tlie  advocates 
and  the  opponents  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  ;  and  its  opera¬ 
tions  have  been,  from  the  first,  extxemely  limited,  till,  at  length,  it 
has  well-nigh  become  extinct.  We  may  then  safely  as¬ 
sert,  that  no  effective  association  of  the  description  required 
to  secure  the  co-operation  and  command  the  confidence  of 
the  friends  to  religious  liberty,  has  hitherto  existed.  No  political 
organization  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  for  purposes  either  of 
aggression  or  defence,  has  been  attempted.  In  this  respect,  they 
would  seem  to  have  become  less  alive  to  their  own  civil  interests, 
less  political  as  Dissenters,  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago. 
They  were  then,  a  far  less  considerable,  but  a  more  compact  and 
united  body.  Now,  their  very  increase  has  rendered  it  tiie  more 
difficult  to  obtain  an  eft'ective  combination  ;  and  their  energies 
have  consequently  been  too  much  expended  in  local  and  desultory 
efforts.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  true  explanation  of  their  apparent 
want  of  union  ana  general  supineness. 

Yet,  the  main  pretext  assigned  for  the  formation  of  the  ‘  Lay 
‘  Union  for  the  Defence  of  the  Established  Church,*  is  the  alleged 
existence  of  some  secret  and  pow’erful  confederacy  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  Establishment !  That 
Church  which  is  always  in  danger,  is  represented  to  be  threatene<l 
with  some  new  and  undefined  peril  from  the  organised  machina¬ 
tions  of  its  religious  opponents.  'I'he  chief  indication  of  this  con¬ 
spiracy,  it  seems,  is  the  determined  resistance  almost  every  where 
raised  against  the  imposition  of  church-rates.  That  opposition 
originated,  however,  quite  independently  of  any  organised  move¬ 
ment,  and  years  before  the  formation  of  the  society  which  is 
charged  with  having  created  it.  Nor  was  that  course  adopted 
till  the  House  of  Commons  had  already  affirmed  the  ex¬ 
isting  system  of  church-rates  to  be  a  grievance;  and  a  Bill 
hnd  actually  been  introduced,  not,  indeed,  a  satisfactory  one 
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in  its  details,  but  virtually  conceding  the  principle  contended 
for  by  the  opponents  of  tlie  impost.  That  must  needs  be  a 
formidable  conspiracy  to  which  the  Government  and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  are  accessaries.  But,  so  far  as  the  ‘Lay  Union*  is  intended  to 
defend  that  imaginary  palladium  of  the  Lstablishment, — church- 
rates,  (and  this  appears  to  be  the  main  object  of  its  promoters,)  it 
must  be  considered  as  not  less  an  anti-government  than  an  anti- 
dissenting  movement.  Under  the  mask  of  religious  zeal,  the 
‘Lay  Union’  conceals  a  spirit  of  party  opposition  to  the  ministerial 
measure.  It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  an  Established 
Church,  in  the  full-blown  plenitude  of  its  mitred  pomp  and  ter¬ 
ritorial  possessions,  having  for  its  guardians  not  only  its  staff  of 
prelates  sitting  where  they  ought  not,  but  the  whole  conservatism 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mons, — with  its  political  agents,  one  or  more,  in  gown  and  cassock, 
in  every  parish  of  the  kingdom, — a  Church  which  boasts  that 
its  adherents  possess  thirty-nine  fortieths  of  the  real  wealth  of  the 
country, — could  scarcely  stand  in  need  of  the  defence  volunteered 
by  a  little  junto  of  laymen ;  a  defence  of  the  powerful  against  the 
weak,  of  tliose  who  claim  to  be  the  many  against  the  few,  of  the 
oppressor  against  the  oppressed !  Why  should  it  be  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  form  a  society  for  the  defence  of  the  Church,  than 
for  the  defence  of  the  State  ?  Are  they  no  longer  in  conjugal  alli¬ 
ance?  Is  it  that  the  Church  asks  for  defence  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment?  Are  w’e  to  infer  that  there  is  a  schism  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body  ecclesiastical  and  their  regal  head  ?  Such  a  con¬ 
clusion  would  not  be  far  from  the  fact ;  and  an  open  rupture  would 
seem  to  be  not  very  distant  There  are  members  and  ministers 
of  the  Estiiblishment,  whose  ‘  loyalty  is  already  engaged  to  the 
‘  Church  Catholic,’  and  who  say,  they  cannot  enter  into  the  drift 
‘and  intentions  of  her  oppressors’  (the  British  Parliament)  ‘with- 
‘out  betraying  her.’  The  Lay  Union  consists,  we  believe,  exclu¬ 
sively  of  soi-disant  consen^atives,  opposed  to  the  present  Admi¬ 
nistration.  These  church -defenders  are  virtually  in  conspiracy 
against  the  civil  government.^  But,  if  it  has  come  to  this,  it  is 
high  time  that  those  whose  loyalty  is  of  a  more  constitutional 
character,  should  unite  in  defence  of  the  State  against  the 
Church. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  have  led  to  the  highly 

*  la  Ills  late  Cha^^,  the  Bishop  of  liondon  charges  Her  Majesty’s  ministers 
with  *  a  distinct  and  unemiivoc«il  violation  of  the  pledge  given  by  the  Govem- 
nmnt  to  tlie  (Church)  ConimL^sioners  who  had  consented  to  resume  their 
office  in  the  new  commission ;  on  which  they  announced  to  the  Prime 
Minister  that  they,  could  no  longer  continue  to  take  part  in  the  measures. 

‘  The  more  I  tliinic  of  it,  says  R.  H.  Froude,  *  the  more  sure  1  am,  that  unless 
•omcUiing  b  done  about  it,  there  must  be  a  separation  in  the  church  before 
long,  and  Uiat  I  shall  bo  one  of  the  separatists.’ 
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important  and  well-considered  step  taken  by  tlie  ^ntlemen  who 
have  put  forth  a  plan  of  a  ‘General  Union  for  the  Promotion  of 
‘  Religious  Equality;’  that  is  to  say,  the  civil  equality  of  all  religious 
denominations,  without  which,  it  is  justly  reinarkeii  in  the  circular 
‘  AddreSvS,’  there  can  be  no  complete  enjoyment  of  that  jioiitical 
liberty  which  is  the  only  safeguard  of  personal  rights. 

‘  After  a  struggle  of  centuries,  Religious  Liberty  is  now  recognised  in 
this  country  by  law.  But  there  is  a  power  which  arrogates  to  itself  a  mys¬ 
terious  authority  and  indefeasible  rights  above  and  beyond  the  law,  and 
wliich  threatens  at  the  present  moment  to  overshadow  the  legislature  and 
government  of  the  country;  aspiring  to  regain  the  |)olitical  ascendancy 
from  which  it  has  been  dethroned,  and  to  restore  the  high  places  sub¬ 
verted  by  our  constitutional  refonnation.  We  are  menaced  with  an 
ecclesiastical  restoration  ;  the  worst  of  all  restorations,  as  *  a  restora¬ 
tion  is  the  worst  of  all  revolutions.'  I'he  objects  sought  by  this  Society 
are,  the  recognition  and  maintenance  of  that  civil  equality  of  all  reli¬ 
gious  denominations  to  which  the  abolition  the  sacramental  test,  and 
the  re[»eal  of  other  penal  and  restrictive  statutes,  were  intended  to 
raise  all  British  subjects  in  this  country.  Were  those  who  stand  up  for 
the  rights  of  conscience  to  be  defeated  in  this  final  struggle,  religious 
liberty  itself  would  be  again  placed  in  fearful  jeopardy, 

*  The  necessity  for  active  and  well-organised  efforts  to  maintain  our 
constitutional  liberties  against  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  is  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  apparent.  The  aggressive  attitude  assumed 
by  the  high-church  party, — the  revival  of  the  semi-popish  dogmas  and 
extravagant  claims  of  Laud  and  Sacheverell, — the  uncompromising  in¬ 
tolerance  and  fanatical  bigotry  of  the  Oxford  Tract  party,— the  vexa¬ 
tious  attempts  to  renew  the  obsolete  terrors  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
— the  recent  formation  of  a  political  ‘.Lay  Union,’  for  the  express  pur- 
]H)se  of  defending  the  compulsory  policy  and  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
clergy,  headed  by  a  committee  comjirising  several  members  of  par¬ 
liament, — these  indications  of  determined  animosity  on  the  part  of  the 
votaries  of  the  hierarchy,  leave  no  option  to  those  who  value,  as  their 
deart^t  birthright,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  who  maintain  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith.* 

The  immediate  object  of  this  Union  is  stated  to  be,  to  bring  the 
amcentrated  force  oj  enlightened  public  sentiment  to  bear  more 
effectually  UfHjn  legislation^  and  to  secure,  for  this  purpose,  an  effi¬ 
cient  co-operation  between  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  in  the 
British  empire  in  defence  of  their  common  rights  and  privileges. 
The  ‘  Fundamental  Resolutions’  affirm  it  to  be  ‘  the  inalienable 
‘right,’  because  it  is  ‘the  paramount  duty'  of  every  man,  to  wor¬ 
ship  God  according  to  his  religions  convictions  of  the  Divine  will ; 
and  declare,  that  to  compel  any  one  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
religious  rites  of  which  he  disapproves,  is  manifestly  unjust,  and  at  • 
variance  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Cliristianity ;  also,  that 
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church  establishments  ‘involve  a  violation  of  equity  towards  other 
‘  denominations,  create  serious  impediments  to  the  propagation  of 
‘  the  gospel,  render  the  union  ot  Protestants  impracticable,  and 
‘  are  the  occasion  of  inevitiible  social  discord.* 

**  *  The  present  plan  contenqdates  no  illicit  agitation,  no  sinister  pur¬ 
pose  of  sectarian  partizanship,  no  attempt  to  obtain  for  other  religious 
bodies  a  share  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  country.  It  is  sub¬ 
mitted  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  obligations  devolving  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  citizen,  the  patriot,  and  the  philanthropist,  at  this  critical  era. 
The  very  concessions  to  the  principles  of  Religious  Liberty  and 
Equality  that  have  heen  gained,  have  imposed  upon  the  conservators 
of  those  principles  new  duties,  arising  out  of  their  altered  social  posi¬ 
tion — a  ])08ition  exposing  them  at  the  same  time  to  the  vindictive  jea¬ 
lousies  <»f  formidable  opponents.  Should  they  decline  to  discharge  the 
])ublic  duties  thus  dev'olved  upon  them,  or  relax  in  their  vigorous  re¬ 
sistance  to  iieu'  encroachments,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  very  ad¬ 
vantages  that  have  heen  won  will  eventually  be  turned  against  them.* 

It  remains  to  be  seen  with  what  degree  of  spirit  and  energy 
this  forcible  appeal  shall  be  responded  to.  We  await  the  result 
with  intense  and  anxious  interest ;  not  simply  from  a  conviction 
that  the  movement  is  critically  adapted  to  the  present  exigency, 
and  that  momentous  results  depend  upon  iis  success,  but  also 
because  we  think  it  will  test  and  develope  the  genuine  public 
spirit,  the  Christian  patriotism  that  exists  among  us.  Upon  the 
strength  of  that  vital  principle  of  liberty  that  has  created  our  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  has  its  root  in  the  faith  of  the  Reformation,  and 
is  nourished  by  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
conscience, — must  rest  all  our  hope  of  defeating  and  triumphing 
over  the  formidable  cons])iracy  of  Apostolicals,  Orangemen, 
Chartists,  and  Socialists  against  the  best  interests  of  society.  *  At 
present  it  is  only  a  struggle  of  principles;  but  who  shall  sav  what 
political  consequences  might  ensue,  were  high-church  principles  to 
recover  the  ascendancy  ?  It  is  startling  to  find  the  possibility  of 
a  civil  war*  coolly  mooted  by  the  man  who  is  held  up  as  a  paragon 
of  sanctity  by  the  Oxford  Anglo-Catholics;  and  this  not  as  an 
event  to  be  deprecated.  Similar  language  has  been  held  by  our 
Orangemen,  as  well  as  by  the  itinerant  incendiaries  who  may  be 
designated  as  Tory- Radi  cals.  We  are  in  no  immediate  danger 
of  so  awful  a  calamit\^  \et  is  there  not  some  ground  for  appre¬ 
hending  that  the  frail  and  precious  life  of  our  youthful  sovereign 
may  be  all  that  is  interposed  between  us  and  a  revolutionary 
struggle  ?  Who  then  can  regjird  without  some  anxiety  all  the  possible 
contifigencies  of  the  mysterious  future  ? 

•  *  I  am  afraiil,  I  must  confess,  that  the  only  war  I  would  enter  into  with 
spirit  woiilii  a  vivii  war.’ — «Kroude*s  Hemaini,  p. 
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Come  what  may,  the  strengUi,  the  genuine  nationality,  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  intelligence,  free  spirit,  and  religious  principle  of 
England,  which  have  made  England  what  it  is,  in  spite  of  Home, 
and  in  spite  of  Oxford, — reside  in  what  we  adl  the  middle  classes. 
'I'he  gentry,  with  not  a  few  noble  exceptions,  cannot  be  de- 
|>eiided  upon.*  Their  narrow  and  half-pagan  education,  the 
strong  tincture  of  feiididism  in  their aristocnitic  prejudices,  and  their 
dissipated  habits,  indispose  them  to  the  love  of  freedom  or  to  the 
seriousness  of  scripUiral  piety.  The  clergy,  except  when  their 
possessions  or  prerogatives  arc  touched  or  perilled,  are  always 
found  inclining  to  the  side  of  civil  despotism,  the  natural  ally  of  a 
spurious  ghostly  authority.  Upon  the  religious  portion  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  those  individuals  of  superior  wealth  or  rank  to 
whom  the  good  sense  and  piety  of  the  ranks  below  them  have 
been  communicated  througli  the  channels  of  opinion,  wnirking 
upward,  ?ls  all  reforms  have  done, — u[)on  the  liberal  portion  of  the 
upper  ranks  and  the  educated  and  religious  of  the  middle  class, 
depend,  under  God,  the  conservation  of  all  that  is  precious  in  our 
liberties,  popular  in  our  institutions,  Protestant  in  our  Protestant¬ 
ism,  scriptural  in  our  creed,  and  catholic  in  our  charity. 

Away  then  with  sectarianism.  The  basis  of  union  must  be 
common  principles  of  mutual  tolerance  for  our  common  self- 
tiefence.  This  btisis  is  broadly  and  strongly  laid  in  the  plan  of  a 
General  Union  for  the  Promotion  of  lleligious  Equality ;  and 
although  the  appeal  to  the  public  appears  to  proceed,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  from  those  who  may  be  deemed  most  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tion, — the  Dissenters,  yet,  we  have  no  doubt  that  liberal  Episcopa¬ 
lians  will,  as  in  former  times,  cordially  unite  with  those  who  liave 
had  the  courage  to  raise  the  stindard  of  resistance  to  unequal 
legislation  and  ecclesiastical  intolerance.  We  confidently 
look  to  see  such  true-hearted  churchmeii — friends  to  the 
spiritualities  of  tlie  church,  not  to  its  corrujitions  and  state 
encumbrances — as  Sir  Culling  E.  Smith,  Mr.  Charles  Lush- 
iiigton,  Mr.  Divett,  Mr.  Matthew  Bridges,  Mr.  T.  W.  Black, 
CapUiin  Moorsom  of  Birmingham,  and  others,  whom  we  could  name 
as  worthy  associates, — responding  to  the  call  made  upon  them  to 
avow  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Religious  Equality  as  the 
only  means  of  atUiining  to  either  perfect  civil  liberty  or  religious 
union.  According  to  the  proposed  plan,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  to  constitute  an  effec¬ 
tive  representative  committee,  those  who  have  charged  themselves, 
jirovisionally,  with  originating  the  movement,  will  resign  their 
powers  to  the  chosen  deputies.  The  plan,  wc  have  already 


•  ‘  FrrehoUlcrs  and  tradesmen,’  remarks  Ricliard  Ikaxtcr,  ‘are  the  stren<jHi 
of  religion  and  civility  in  a  country;  and  gentlemen  beggars  aiul  serxile 
teiuuts,  arc  the  strength  of  inhjuity  * 
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shown,  is  by  no  means  altogether  new :  the  original  constitution 
of  the  civil  deputies  of  the  three  denominations,  contemplated 
a  union  of  a  somewhat  similar  character ;  and  the  object  of  tlie 
•  Meeting  for  Sufferings’  has  been,  to  secure  for  the  Society  of 
Friends  what  this  General  Union  proposes  to  accomplish  on  beiialf 
of  all  denominations. 

Conservatives,  Orangemen,  Roman  Catholics,  Apostolicals,  Char¬ 
tists,  Socialists,  have  all  severally  tlieir  associations,  public  or  secret, 
and  are  pushing  forward  their  organisation  inj  every  direction. 
The  soundest  portion  of  the  community,  the  middle  classes,  in 
whom  the  ‘Reform  Act’  was  intended  to  vest  the  elective  franchise, 
which  it  is  the  object  alike  of  Tories  and  of  universal-suffrage- 
men  to  wrest  from  them  or  to  nullify, — they  alone  who  form 
tlie  strength  of  the  liberal  party,  are  without  organisation,  and  will 
have  been,  should  this  plan  rouse  them  into  energetic  union,  the  last 
to  enter  into  a  political,  and  in  their  case  patriotic,  combination. 
If  an  apology  is  required  for  this  tardy  movement,  here  is  surely 
a  valid  one.  Rut  an  over-ruling  necessity  for  it  is  created  by  the 
considerations  to  w’hich  we  have  adverted,  relating  to  the  position 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  aspect  of  the  times.  Not  to  be  a  poli¬ 
tician  in  these  days,  not  to  be  religiously  observant  of  our  political 
duties  as  citizens,  is  to  be  a  traitor  to  those  principles  wliicli  are 
identified  with  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  to  that 
cause  which  is  the  last  and  best  hope  of  the  w  orld. 


Art.  II.  1.  Geraldine,  a  Seyitcl  to  Coleridge*  Christabel ;  with  other 
Poems,  Ry  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  Esq.,  M.A.  London: 
Hickerbv. 

‘2.  The  Ponnx  of  Richard  Monvkton  Milnes,  author  of  *  Memorials  of 
a  Tour  in  Greece/  2  vols.  London  :  Itloxon. 

^PHE  poems  w’hich  we  here  have  classed  together  have  one 
quality  in  common, — a  quality  to  wdiich  we  desire  to  draw^ 
attention,  because  it  is  auspicious  to  the  love  of  poetry  amongst 
us,  and  to  the  achievement  of  those  great  objects  for  which  poetry 
was  unquestionably  made  tin  essential  of  our  nattire.  ^They  are 
full  of  a  sound  healthy  feeling,  and  of  tlie  spirit  of  domestic  life 
and  of  religion.  1  he  great  outbreak  of  poetic  power  which  so 
brilliantly  marked  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  w’as  itself 
singularly  marked  by  a  deficiency  of  the  recognition  and  rever¬ 
ence  ot  Christianity.  \\  ith  the  exception  of  Cowper  and  Mont- 
<romery,  what  distinctively  Christian  poets  had  we  in  that  wonder- 
ful  group  that  burst  like  young  giants  from  the  long  night  of 
genius.*^  Campbidl  vindicated  the  immortality  of  our  nature,  in 
“’riie  Pleasures  of  Hope,”  and  Rogers  in  “The  Pleasures  of 
\  ^  oleritlgc  and  \\  ordsworth  were  full  of  a  strong 

religious  feeling,  but  as  often  has  been  remarked,  thoueli  that 
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feelinp^  had  nn questionably  been  nourished  in  the  very  bosom  of  . 
("Iiristiaiiity,  there  wiis  little  direct  reference  to  that  faith;  the 
religion  of  those  greiit  poets,  as  exhibited  in  their  writings,  was 
rather  the  religion  of  nature  tlian  of  the  New  Testament. 
Southey,  in  his  Joan  of  Arc  and  Madoc  made  more  visible  use  of 
the  name  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  in  tlie  bulk  of  his 
poetry,  he  was  rather  the  poet  of  Indian  and  Arabian  mytliologies, 
and  of  a  waggish  diablericy  than  of  Christianity.  Scott  was  the 
minstrel  of  chivalry  and  feudalism.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had 
livron  in  his  strength,  and  Shelley  in  the  gorgeous  splendour  of 
his  imagination,  openly  teaching  scepticism  of  die  received  faith ; 
and  Mo<ire,  casting  contempt  on  it,  oy  the  looseness  of  his  lyrics, 
or  spending  the  force  of  his  genius  on  Eastern  hctioii. 

For  power,  intensity,  and  originality,  Uiere  is  scarcely  any 
period  of  English  poetry  which  can,  for  a  moment,  be  compared 
to  that  which  has  just  gone  by  ;  but  the  long  dearth,  and  it  might 
almost  be  said,  death  of  poetry,  marking  the  greater  portion  of 
the  period  betwixt  Pope  and  Cowper,  while  English  society  was 
rapidly  advancing  in  all  other  arts,  and  in  the  extension  of  its 
wealth  and  acquaintance  with  the  world,  hail  produced  an  actual 
craving  for  some  new  demonstration  of  passion  and  inventive 
power  in  the  regions  of  imagination ;  and  the  great  events,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  its  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  which 
followed,  stirring  up  all  the  soul  of  humanity,  and  accustoming 
the  public  mind  to  the  keenest  and  most  novel  excitements  pro¬ 
duced  their  correspondent  effects  upon  the  minds  of  our  rising 
poets.  They  found  themselves  witli  the  most  ample  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  materials  for  poetic  labour  before  them,  and  a  vast  audience 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  a  display  of  intellectual  w^onders. 
J'he  consequence  was,  that  our  young  poets,  working  for  such 
readers,  and  working  too,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  excite¬ 
ments  threw  off*  a  mass  of  poetry,  which  for  originality,  splendour 
of  imagery  and  language,  and  for  depth  of  passion,  stands  unri¬ 
valled  in  the  whole  field  of  modern  literature.  After  this  great 
season  of  public  avidity,  came  the  natural  reaction.  T'he  stimulus 
of  public  events  had  in  a  great  measure  ceased ;  the  appetite  was, 
moreover,  in  a  great  measure,  sated.  To  say  tliat  poetry  was  no 
longer  read  as  it  had  been,  w'as  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that 
circumstances  had  raised  a  number  of  great  men  who  had  given 
food  for  the  heart  and  the  fancy,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 
Rut  there  have  been  plenty  of  symptoms  growing  upon  us 
latterly,  that  the  appetite  for  good  poetry  is  not  gone.  We  have 
had  rej>rints  of  the  w’orks  of  nearly  all  our  greater  poets ;  and 
new  aspirants  at  least  have  not  wanted  audience. 

Rut  causes  have  been  for  some  years  operating,  which  cannot 
fail  to  create  a  demand  for  a  poetry  of  a  description  different  to 
that  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  The  great  revolutionary 
wars  arc  over  ;  there  has  been  a  peace  amongst  the  chief  Euro- 
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p6iiii  ii&tioiis*  people  of  different  countricSj  scattered  und 

confounded  by  the  long  cliaos  of  war  and  bloodshed,  have  had 
time  to  look  about  them,  and  ascertain  their  real  condition  ;  they 
have  had  time  to  feel  the  miseries  and  wants  that  had  grown  upon 
them  during  tlieir  sanguinary  frenzy;  they  have  found  to  their 
amaze,  that,  while  they  fancied  themselves  fighting  tor  indepen¬ 
dence,  their  governors  had  been  cunningly  wrapping  about  them 
the  bonds  of  a  most  subtle  and  grievous  thraldom.  England, 
especially,  finds  herself  with  a  swarming  population,  cramped, 
and  made  wretched  by  unnatural  fetters  on  her  commerce ;  the 
cost  of  her  past  follies  falls  heavily  on  her,  in  the  shape  of  taxa¬ 
tion  ;  to  relieve  herself,  there  is  a  loud  outcry  for  reform — reform 
of  a  thousand  grievances.  There  is  a  desperate  struggle  to  keep 
up  a  mercantile  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation  ;  every  in¬ 
genuity  of  machinery,  and  the  new^  and  gigiuitic  power  of  steam, 
are  put  into  operation,  but  still  difficulties  press  on  the  crowd ; 
hope  loses  its  ardency  in  the  slow  progress  of  improvement,  and 
multitudes  look  towards  emigration  for  relief.  On  all  sides,  and 
to  all  quarters  of  the  world,  multitudes  are  pouring  into  new 
countries ;  but  all  these  agencies  and  changes  cannot  proceed 
without  trying  the  human  heart  in  every  possible  way.  Families 
living  in  incessant  toil  and  wretchedness,  families  that  look  with 
dismay  to  the  future  lot  of  their  children,  families  torn  asunder  by 
the  necessity  of  emigration,  and  their  interests  and  sympathies 
thus  strangely  linked  to  distant  and  savage  countries ;  in  all  these, 
will  not  the  human  heart  seek  for  an  expression  of  its  feelings  ? 
can  it  be  thus  crushed  by  necessity,  thus  agonized  by  extinguished 
hopes,  and  excited  by  new  ones,  and  remain  dumb  ?  No,  it  must 
find  an  expression,  and  that  expression  w  ill  be  a  poetry  peculiar  to 
this  age  and  crisis ;  a  poetry  born  of  its  stern  necessities,  and  of  its 
widely  expanding  hopes  and  prospects. 

Providence  is  doing  a  great  w^ork,  and  making  use  of  the 
follies  and  crimes  of  men,  to  pour  Christian  knowledge  and  civili¬ 
zation  into  all  (juarters  of  the  globe,  and  there  w  ill  be  a  poetry 
and  an  eloquence  that  w’ill  breathe  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
thrill  with  sympathies  of  their  own.  What  gave  Burns  the  quick 
popularity  of  his  own  age?  It  was  the  language  of  human 
nature  flashing  from  him  like  lightning. 

*  A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that,* 

was  an  electric  spark  that  ran  through  the  whole  living  chain  of 
humanity.  What  has  given  tLbenezer  Elliot  his  fame?  It  is 
that  he  has  pronounced  with  indignant  energy,  the  wants  and  wrongs 
of  his  own  vast  and  suffering  class.  He  has  given  them  a  language 
who  before  w^ere  dumb  wdth  excess  of  feeling.  There  is  a  new 
and  a  wrider  field  for  poetry,  so  far  as  it  is  the  eloquence  of 
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stru^Hn^  for  life,  and  for  the  realization  of  those  desires  which 
their  iiKTcased’  knowledge  has  given  them.  The*  reign  of 
infidelity  has  been  tried,  and  has  brought  on  Europe  such  bitter¬ 
ness,  that  Cliristianity  is  now  clung  to  with  increased  eagerness, 
as  the  source  even  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Family  ties  are 
daily  burst  asunder  by  emigration,  and  the  domestic  affections  are 
proportionably  quickened,  and  appear  the  more  sacred.  The 
poets,  therefore,  who  are  sure  to  find  an  audience,  will  be 
those  in  whom  Christian  faith  and  domestic  ties  find  the  most 
devoted  advocates.  Of  this  class,  are  the  two  whose  names  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  may  be  delighted  occasionally  to 
catch  the  tinkle  of  the  harp  of  chivalry  and  fairy-land,  but  depend 
upon  it,  the  multitude  will  listen  more  eagerly  to  lays  like  the 
following  by  Mr.  Millies. 

‘  YOUTH'S  FAIR  RESOLVE. 

*  Dear  friend,  I  would  that  our  free  life  should  be 
Like  the  red  blood  that  bounding  from  the  heart, 

Speeds  onward  through  each  ministering  artery. 

Bearing  fresh  force  to  each  remotest  part, 

And  stagnant  never. 

Till  death’s  uncouth  and  wintry  nuistery, 

Danis  up  the  river. 

Is  it  because  our  fellows  are  depraved, 

That  we  should  leave  our  work,  and  be  like  them  } 

No,  if  the  laws  of  love  and  truth  are  braved, 

From  peasant’s  cap  to  jewelled  diadem,— 

The  more's  the  jiity  ; 

“Ten  righteous  men,"  the  Patriarch  says,  “  had  saved 
“  The  heaven-curst  city.” 

♦  ♦  *  • 

,•  ‘  Let  U8  go  forth,  and  resolutely  dare. 

With  sweat  of  brow  to  toil  our  little  day, — 

And  if  a  tear  fall  on  the  task  of  care, 

In  memory  of  those  spring  hours  past  away, 

Brush  it  not  by  ! 

Our  hearts  to  God  !  to  brother-men 
Aid,  labor,  ble^ing,  prayer,  and  then 
To  these  a  sigh.' 

Mr.  Tupper  has,  indeed,  given  us  us  the  opening  article  of  his 
volume  a  continuation  of  Coleridge’s  *  Christabel.’  It  was  a  bold 
undertaking  to  follow  out  and  complete  so  singular  a  production. 
To  say  that  Mr,  Tapper’s  continuation  is  successful  would  be 
much  on  a  par  with  saying  that  he  had  performed  a  miracle. 
We  do  not  oelieve  that  there  is  any  man  living  that  could  com¬ 
plete  that  poem  to  the  sjitisfaction  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  it. 
\Ve  do  not  believe  that  Coleridge  himself  could  liavc  done  it,  ten 
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years  after  he  wrote  the  fragment.  1  he  music  of  the  versification 
of  Cliristalx?!  was  the  music  of  tlie  poets  own  mind,  at  that  period, 
under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  temperament,  and  peculiar 
•  exciting  circumstances.  That  temperament  and  those  circum¬ 
stances  once  past — the  internal  harmonies  and  varying  Ctidences 
lieard  in  his  own  spirit  passed  with  tliem,  like  a  chant  of  Ariel, 
entrancing  at  the  moment,  but  irrevocable  when  once  gone. 
Hut  for  one  man  to  complete  the  poetical  creation  of  another, 
and  that  other  a  great  master,  obviously  requires,  not  merely 
that  the  contiiiuator  shall  equal  tlie  originator,  but  that  he  shall  be  a 
fac-simile  of  him  in  all  his  intellectual  powers,  fcistes,  and  feelings; 
or  that  he  shall  have  tlie  still  more  wonderful  faculty  of  throwing 
himself  out  of  his  own  mind  into  that  of  his  prototype,  and  be¬ 
coming  so.  Tliere  is,  for  this  reason,  no  single  instance  in  the 
history  of  our  |)oetic  literature  of.  such  miraculous  success. 
\\  c  have  had  ‘  Rejected  Addresses,'  a  ‘  Feast  of  the  Poets,' 
and  Hogg’s  curious  volume  of  [)retended  contributions  by  cele¬ 
brated  autliors,  all  clever  enough  to  make  us  laugh  ;  but  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Chaucer's  ‘  Sipiire’s  Tale,'  by  Spenser  in  the  second 
and  third  cantos  of  his  Faery  Queene,  the  nearest  approach  to 
victory  in  this  arduous  enterprise,  is  still  so  different  in  manner 
from  the  original,  that  we  may  yet  say  with  Milton — 

‘  Call  up  him  who  left  half  told, 

Tlie  story  of  Camhuscan  hold  ; 

Of  Canihal  and  of  Algarsife, 

And  who  had  Canace  to  wife.* 

We  make  these  remarks,  not  to  depreciate  the  poetic  powers  of 
Mr.  Tapper,  but  lieciiuse  we  see  so  much  to  admire  in  them  as 
to  desire  to  wiirn  him  from  a  Quixotic  application  of  them. 
'There  is  a  noble  held  lying  before  our  young  poets,  in  which  the 
triumphs  of  man  in  reducing  the  very  elements  to  his  service,  in 
tlie  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  aiid  happiness ;  and  the  noble 
endurance  hy  patient  hearts  of  sorrow,  suffering,  and  shame  in  the 
common  cause  of  the  human  race,  will  furnish  themes  of  thrilling 
interest  In  this  noble  field  our  author  may  signally  distin¬ 
guish  himself.  He  has  a  vigor  and  freedom  of  language,  and  the 
still  rarer  qihdification,  a  sound  and  generous  mind.  His  poems 
of  domestic  interest  we  have  alluded  to.  His  ‘  Contrasted  Son- 
♦  nets/  furnish  manv  happy  illustrations  of  the  workings  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  fancy.  \Vho  luis  not  experienced  the  revulsion  of  mind 
so  naturally  di'scrilKMl  in  the  tollowing  sonnets,  or  rather  stanzas  ? 

‘COUX  RV. 

‘  Most  tnuiquil,  innoct'iit,  and  happy  life, 

Full  of  the  holy  joy  chaste  nature  yields, 

Hedivmed  from  care,  and  sin,  and  the  hot  strife 
That  wings  ;irouiid  the  smoked,  unwholesome  dome 
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Where  mighty  Mammon  his  Mack  sceptre  wields, — 

Here  let  me  rest  in  humble  cottage  home. 

Here  let  me  labour  in  the  enamelled  fields. 

How  pleasant  in  these  ancient  wiK)da  to  roam, 

W^ith  kind-eyed  friend  or  kindly-teaching  book  ; 

Or  the  frt»sh  gallop  on  the  dew-dropped  heath. 

Or  at  fair  eventide  with  feathered  luKik, 

To  strike  the  swift  trout  in  the  shallow  hnsik. 

Or  in  the  bower  to  twine  the  jes’mine  wreath, 

Or  at  the  earliest  blush  of  summer  morn, 

To  trim  the  bed,  or  turn  the  new-mown  hay, 

Or  pick  the  perfum’d  hop,  or  reap  the  golden  corn. 

So  should  my  j)eaceful  life  all  smoothly  glide  away. 

‘  TOWN. 

‘  Enough  of  lanes,  and  trees,  and  valleys  green. 

Enough  of  briary  woods  and  hot  chalk  down, 

1  hate  the  startling  quiet  of  the  scene, 

And  long  to  hear  the  gay  glad  hum  of  town. 

My  garden  be  the  garden  of  the  Oraces, 

Flowers  full  of  smiles  with  ftishion  for  their  queen  ; 

My  ])leiisant  fields  be  crowds  of  joy^nis  faces, 

Tlie  brilliant  route,  the  concert,  and  the  ball, — 

There  be  my  joys  an  endless  carnival ! 

For  I  do  loathe  that  sickening  solitude. 

That  childish  hunting-up  of  flies  and  weeds, 

^  Or  worse,  the  company  of  rustics  rude, 

Whose  only  hopes  are  bound  in  clods  and  seeds  : 

Out  on  it !  Let  me  live  in  town  delight. 

And  for  your  tedious  country-moniings  bright. 

Give  me  gay  London  with  its  noon  and  night.* 

The  ‘  Chamois  Hunter,'  suspended  in  the  chasm  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  makes  the  blood  curdle;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  witb 
the  following  verses,  which  are  as  honorable  to  the  author,  as  their 
truth  is  disgraceful  to  the  age ;  and  most  especially  to  London. 

'  CRUELTY. 

'  Will  none  befriend  that  poor  dumb  brute, 
i  Will  no  man  rescue  him.^  — 

i  With  weaker  effort  gasping,  mute, 

%  ;  He  strains  In  every  limb. 

‘  Spare  him,  ()  spare : — he  feels, — he  feels  ? 

Big  tears  roll  from  his  eyes  ! 

Another  crashing  blow  ! — he  reels. 

Staggers, — and  falls  and  dies. 

‘  Poor  jaded  horse,  the  blood  runs  cold. 

Thy  guiltless  wrongs  to  see  ; 

To  heaven,  O  starved  one,  lame  and  old. 

Thy  dim  eye  pleads  for  thee. 
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•  Thim  t«H>,  ()  dog,  whnsp  faithful  zeal, 

Fawns  nn  S4>nu*  ruttian  prim, 
lit*  stri|H.*s  thy  skin  with  many  a  weal, 

Anti  yet, — thou  lovest  him. 

‘  Shame  !  that  <»f  all  the  living  chain 
That  links  creation’s  plan, 

There  is  but  one  delights  in  pain. 

The  SJivage  monarch,  man  ! 

*  O  cnielty,  who  could  rehearse 

Thy  millitm  dismal  deeds, 

Or  track  tlie  workings  of  the  curse, 

By  which  all  nature  bleeds  ? 

'Thou  meanest  crime — thou  cow’ard  sin, 

Thtm  base  Hint-hearted  vice, — 

Scorpitui ! — to  sting  thy  heart  within 
Thyself  shalt  all  suffice. 

‘  Tlie  merciless  is  doubly  curst, 

As  mercy  is  '  twice  blest 
Vengeance,  though  slow,  shall  come — hut  first. 
The  vengeance  of  the  breast. 


‘  (lod  !  G<k1  !  thy  w'hole  creation  groans. 

Thy  fair  world  w’rithes  in  pain  ; 

Shall  the  dread  incense  of  its  moans. 

Arise  to  thee  in  vain  ? 

‘  The  hollow  eye  of  famine  pleads. 

The  face  with  wee])ing  pale, 

T1  le  heart  that  all  in  secret  bleeds, 

'Fhe  grief  that  tells  no  tale  ; 

‘  Oppression’s  victim  weak  and  mild, 

Scarce  shrinking  from  the  blow, 

And  the  pm»r  wearied  factory  child. 

Join  in  the  dirge  of  woe. 

*  O  cruel  w’orld!  sickening  fear 
Of  goad,  or  knife,  or  thong  ; 

O  load  of  evils  ill  to  hear  ! 

How  long,  good  God,  how  long?’ 

’I'lie  rcsomhianco  between  the  two  poets  under  notice  liolds  good 
onl\  in  the  beultinness,  bninanity,  and  domesticity  of  their  natures. 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  belongs  to  a  very  different  school  to  Mr. 
i  upper.  I  erhaps,  Mr.  ^lilnes  would  hear  witli  surprise,  that  he 
must  he  clas.sed  with  .\lfre<l  Tennyson ;  for  we  observe  in  his 
.  prefaw,  that  he  disclaims  all  consciousness  of  imitation.  Nor  is  it 
of  imitation  that  we  accuse  him.  It  is  something  very  different  to 
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imitation  whicli  draws  to  one  another  p^ooil  poeto.  It  is  a  kindred 
feeling  that  kindles  at  the  sound  of  strains  dear  to  them,  and  at 
the  sight  of  imagery  that  recals  to  their  consciousneSvS,  liow  much 
of  the  siimc  kind  lies  hoarded  in  their  own  minds.  It  would  he 
a  curious  iiupiiry  to  trace  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
Keats  and  Shelley,  Tennyson  and  Milnes ;  yet  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  these  writers  constitute  a  chiss  that  have  acted  on 
each,  and  are  closely  allied  in  poetic  character,  without,  perhaps, 
borrowing  a  single  idea  one  of  the  other.  The  style  of  Keats 
perpetually  reminds  us  of  *  Comus  *  and  ‘  The  Midsummer 
‘Night’s  Dream;’  that  of  Shelley  is  widely  ditferent:  yet  \vc 
cannot  read  Tennyson  without  being  remiiuied  strongly  of  both 
of  these  writers.  There  is,  however,  that  in  Tennyson  which  is 
exclusively  his  own ;  and  it  is  in  precisely  those  parts  that  Mr. 
Milnes  gives  us  an  echo  of  him.  Listen. 

‘  Hack  again,  back  again  ! 

We  are  passing  back  again  ; 

W  e  are  ceasing  to  he  men  ! 

Without  the  strife 
(^f  waning  life, 

Or  weary  fears 
Of  loveless  years, — 

W^ithout  the  darkened  eye. 

Without  the  paling  brow. 

Without  the  pulse  of  pain, 

( )ut  of  our  maturity 
We  are  passing  now 
Back  again  !* 

Again — 

*  My  own  friend,  my  old  friend  ! 

'rime's  a  soldier  hold,  friend  !’ 

Of  his  lofty  prowess 
Many  a  tale  is  told,  friend? 

Natiiuis  are  his  ])u])pets 
To  be  Innight  and  sold,  friend  ! 

He  can  im>ck  the  conqueror, 

Haze  his  strongest  hold,  friend ! 

Fool  the  stem  phil(»stq)her. 

Win  the  miser’s  gold,  friend  ! 

But  though  earthly  nature 
Has  so  frail  a  mould,  friend  ! 

AVhat  the  tyrant  cannot  do. 

Is  to  make  us  cold,  friend  !  ’ 

Or  take  the  following  passages  from  ‘  The  Might  of  Youth,*  so 
similar  in  subject  and  tre<atment  to  Tennyson’s  ‘  Death  of  tho 
Old  Year.’ 
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•  Vuuth  is  gone  away. 

Cruel,  cruel  Youth  ! 

•  •  » 

Alas,  we  know  not  how  He  went, 

AVe  knew  not  He  was  jjoiug, 

For  had  our  tears  once  found  a  vent, 

We  had  stayed  Him  with  their  flowing. 
It  w  as  as  an  earthquake  wlieii 
We  aw’oke  and  found  Him  gone, 

We  were  miserable  men, 

We  w'erc  helpless,  every  one  ! 

Yes!  He  must  have  gone  away 
III  his  guise  of  every  day, 

In  his  common  dress,  the  same 
Perfect  face,  and  perfect  frame. 

For  in  feature,  for  in  limb. 

Who  can  be  compared  to  Him  ?  ] 

«  *  « 

Think  with  Him  how'  gay  of  yore 
W’e  made  sunshine  out  of  shade, — 
Think  w  ith  Him  how'  light  we  bore 
All  the  burden  sorrow’  laid  ; 

All  went  ha])pily  about  Him — 

How  shall  we  toil  on  without  Him  ?  ’ 


Snell  resemblances  come  upon  us  in  every  page.  The  same 
dainty  culling  of  delicate  epithets ;  the  same  musical  cadences, 
and  ipiaintly  but  beautifully  varying  metres,  such  as  liave  not 
been  surpassed  since  Shakspeare  scattered  his  sweet  snatches  of 
song  through  his  dramas — the  rythmical  melody  of  which  lingers 
on  tlie  oar  so  deliciously. 

Hut  we  should  be  still  more  justified  in  tracing  this  resem¬ 
blance  in  the  liighcst  efforts  of  the  two  poets.  ‘The  Lav  of  the 
‘  Humble;*  ‘The  World’s  Exile;’  ‘  The  Weary  Soul,’  &c. ;  are 
but  the  counterparts  of  ‘T'he  Soliloquy  of  a  second-rate  spirit  ill 
‘ at  ease  will i  itself.'  ‘The  Deserted  House;'  ‘The  Palace  of 
‘  Art,*  &c.  Wo  might  show  it  iigain  in  the  female  portraits  intro¬ 
duced,  as  in  ‘Leonore;'  ‘Myrrha,  at  Parting;’  and  ‘Myrrlia,  on 
•  Returning  but  the  same  character  runs  through  the  volumes  of 
these  tw’o  writers,  so  that  on  hearing  a  verse  of  one  we  might 
readily  attribute  it  to  the  other. 

In  one  j>articular  Mr.  Milnes  far  surpasses  Mr.  Tennyson;  and 
that  is,  in  the  sense  and  feeling  of  religion.  There  is  not  oiily  a 
pure  but  a  holy  spirit  in  the  volumes  of  Milnes.  They  cannot 
he  rend  without  making  us  better  and  more  affectionate;  and  read 
once,  sucli  is  their  lyrical  beauty,  they  will  be  read  often.  Their 
Author  is,  we  believe,  an  active  Member  of  Parliament.  He  in¬ 
scribes  one  volume  to  ‘My  Erieiul,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton; 
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and  the  other)  ‘  To  my  Sister,  the  Viscountess  of  Galway.*  The 
second  volume)  whicn,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  Italian 
Sketches,  bears  evidence  of  his  havinp^  lived  a  good  deal  abroad ; 
it  is,  therefore,  delightful  to  see  tliat  the  fiwcinations  of  rank  and 
wealth  and  foreign  sojourn,  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  him 
diving  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  his  own  mind,  and  devoting  his 
energies  to  so  ennobling  a  pursuit  as  poetry  in  its  own  legitimate 
vocation.  But  we  perceive  that  Mr.  Millies  has  not  lived  in  the 
world  exempt  from  its  penalties.  He  furnishes  another  instance 
of  the  truth  that, 

‘  We  learn  in  sorrow  what  we  teach  in  song.* 

We  find  everywhere  the  vivid  portraiture  of  tliose  sensations 
which  the  bitterest  experience  only  makes  us  acquainted  with. 
We  must  make  room  for  one  of  two  poems  with  which  the  first 
volume  concludes,  which  records  the  severing  of  the  tenderest  of 
human  ties,  in  a  strain  of  melancholy  beauty. 

'LIFE  IN  DEATH. 

'  Indeed  you  do  me  wrong,— I  merit  not 
Those  hard  censorious  eyes  and  dull  regards. 

Because  I  have  not  wept,  or  sighed,  or  raved, 

Or  sat  in  a  mute  madness,  though  I  knew 
That  she  whom  we  so  loved,  is  gone  away. 

I  have  lost  nothing,  why  then  should  I  weep  ? 

She  is  to  me  the  same  she  ever  was, 

A  never-ceasing  presence,  a  life-light 
In  the  dark  watches  of  the  pleasant  night, 

Or  some  far  darker  passages  of  day. 

‘  If  I  would  weep  or  mourn  her  fancied  loss, 

The  azure  fire,  that  wells  from  her  calm  eyes, 

Laps  up  my  tears,  and  tells  me  she  is  here. 

If  1  am  sick  at  heart,  she  sits  beside  me. 

And  lays  the  velvet  back  of  her  white  hand 
Upon  my  cheek,  to  ask  if  all  Ik?  well ; 

Or  parts  the  hair  upon  my  heated  brows. 

Since  that  one  instant,  in  itself  a  life. 

When,  as  commissioned  messengers,  my  eyes 
Went  to  her,  and  brought  back  into  my  soul 
A  gift,  the  greatest  of  all  possible  gifts, 

Which  God-empowered  man  can  give  to  man, 

A  notion  of  the  absolute  beautiful — 

Since  then,  all  nature  has  been  one  to  me, 

One  form  impregnated  Avith  her  sole  spirit. 

I  feel  the  ambient  sweetness  of  her  breath 
In  flowering  rosiers,  and  the  woods  of  spring  ; 

Her  voice  is  gushing  from  the  nightingale ; 
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TIkto’s  not  a  cloml  that  walks  tlu*  uiisiilliotl  air, 

JJut  takes  from  her  its  majesty  nf  j'ait, 

F»)r  space  was  made  t<»  shmv  lunv  she  could  move. 

I  do  not  say  that  when  1  saw  her  lie 
Hushed  to  cold  sleep  hy  Natures  lullabies, 

(The  same  that  plaintive  nurse  eternally 
Sinirs,  as  she  n»cks  to  rest  her  dearlv-loved) 

I  did  not,  for  one  moment,  stare  aghiist. 

And  know  the  blcnid  stood  still  about  my  heart ; 

Hut  s(M>n  the  wallers  left  me  there  alone. 

And  ill  the  quiet  of  the  gloom  I  saw 
The  blessed  image,  moving,  ministering, 

Hy  me,  about  me, — ^^just  as  heretofore. 

‘  ()  ye !  who  talk  of  Death  and  mourn  for  Death, 

Why  do  you  raise  a  ])hantom  of  your  weakness. 

And  then  shriek  loud  to  see  what  ye  have  made  ? 

TJiere  is  no  Death  to  those  who  know  of  Life — 

No  Time,  to  those  wlio  see  Eternity.’ 

e  hero  close  Mr.  Milnes’s  volumes  with  reluctance.  We 
would  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  poem  of  ‘  The 
‘  Brothers/  so  full  of  beautiful  pictures  of  English  life  as  it  now 
is  Imth  at  home  and  abroad  ;  to  the  fine  legend  of  ‘  8t.  Patrick 
‘  Departing  from  Scotland,’  and  the  rich  old  one  of  ‘Charlemagne 
‘and  the  Hymn  of  Christ;*  but  we  trust  to  meet  Mr.  Milnes 
again,  and  see  him  follow  out  such  noble  strains  of  Christian  phi¬ 
losophy  as  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  in  ‘The  Combat  of  Life;*  the 
tone  of  regret  for  what  is  lost  with  youth  giving  jilace  to  the 
more  heroic  spirit  of  the  time-tried  man ;  proving  himself,  to 
use  his  own  words,  one  of  tliose  — 

- ‘  to  whom  a  strength  is  given, 

A  Will  ,  a  self-C(»nstraiiiiiig  Energy, 

A  Faith  which  feeds  upon  no  eartldv  hope. 

Which  never  thinks  of  Victory,  but  content 
In  its  «)wn  consummation,  condiatting 
Hecause  it  ought  to  combat  (even  as  Love 
Is  its  own  cause  and  canm^t  have  another). 

And  conscious  that  to  find  in  martyrdom 
1  he  stamp  and  signet  of  most  perfect  life 

Is  jdl  the  science  tliat  mankind  can  reach, _ 

lL‘ioiciug  tights,  and  still  rejoicing  falls.’ 
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Art.  111.  History  of  Rome,  I^y  Thomas  Ahnold,  D.D.,  Head 

Master  «»f  Iluirhy  Schmd,  Late  Fellow  i»f  Oriel  (\»llejxe,  Oxford,  and 

.Meinher  of  tlie  Archa'olojjieal  Society  of  Home.  V^>l.  I. — Early 

lli>ti>rv  to  the  nurniiijx  of  Rome  by  tlie  (iauls.  London:  H.  Fel- 

lowes.  IbllH. 

^PIIE  passiii^o  of  the  mind  out  of  fable  into  truth,  as  out  of 
^  superstition  into  true  religion,  is  peculiarly  arduous.  If  it 
l)e»;iu  witli  |)Ositive  proi^ress,  error  is  seldom  thorouf>;hly  thrown 
olV:  the  old  notions  elin^  by  us  so  as  to  tin^e  and  mar  the  new 
truth.  Hut  if  we  begin  with  detecting  and  uidearning  error,  an 
interval  of  extravagant  scepticism  is  generally  to  be  apprehended, 
during  which  the  mind  lies  fallow,  in  preparation  of  a  harvest  that 
is  to  come. 

Lamentid)le  as  such  an  interval  in  religious  belief  must  be,  it 
need  not  much  grieve  us  in  mere  historical  criticism,  if  those 
who  first  addressed  themselves  to  sift  out  scrupulously  the 
wheat  and  chaff  of  ancient  stories,  were  prone  too  much  to 
doubt  everv  thing  that  bad  previously  been  received.  The 
j)rogress  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  Homan  history, 
is  so  well  known  to  all  who  are  connected  with  our  uni¬ 
versities,  that  if  our  work  circulated  largely  among  such,  it 
might  seem  needless  to  do  more  than  allude  to  it.  Hut  in 
connexion  with  an  article  that  we  lately  j)ut  forth,  upon  School 
Histories  of  Home,*  it  may  here  seem  desirable  to  give  some  short 
account  of  this  subject. 

I  he  controversy  is  to  be  dated  from  the  appearance  (in  1738) 
of  Hcaufort’s  work  on  the  Uncertainty  of  the  First  Five  Ayes  of 
the  Homan  Hepublic.  He  had  the  merit  of  establishing  a  few 
points  of  importance  so  firmly,  that  they  were  like  arrows  in  the 
vitals,  caidvcring  all  that  was  around  them;  ami  although  his  scep¬ 
ticism  was  j)robably  inordinate,  he  made  an  impression  that  could 
not  be  erased.  Another  work  of  his  (in  17(i(i)  on  the  Homan 
constitution,  is  a  laborious  and  critical  performance,  valuable  both 
as  a  rejmsitory  of  anticpiities,  and  as  a  pattern  to  after-writers  ; 
sh(nving  that  even  where  a  narrative  is  disfigured  with  legends, 
substantial  truth  may  be  gathered  from  it  concerning  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  people.  The  (juestion  was  tiiken  up  in  the  Ac<ulemy 
of  the  Helles  Lettres,  at  Paris.  M.  de  Ponilly  attacked  the  fide¬ 
lity  of  the  common  narrative,  wdiich  was  vigorously  defended  by 
the  Abbe  S  allicr.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  Abbe  bad  greatly 
the  advantage  of  his  antagonist,  w  hose  sce|)ticism  w  as  far  too  loose. 


•  W  V  would  rcMjiU'st  our  coustanl  renders  to  eorrect  in  that  Article  the  fol¬ 
lowing  misprints.  Vol.  I V. 

1*.  11)7,  1. -d,  “  Sni  unites,”  rmfl  “Sabines.” 

2na,  1.  ‘‘(last)  book”  read  “(lost)  book. 
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based  upon  sweeping  generalities,  with  much  display  of  wide 
reading)  hut  with  tlie  a|>pearance  of  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  subject  immediately  concerned.  1  he  Abbe  powerfully  ur¬ 
ges  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  facts  to  allege  that  no  documents  of 
tlie  earlier  history  escaped  the  Gothic  conflagration  of  Rome  ;  for 
besides  various  treaties,  the  words  of  which  Polybius  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  yRdiles,  we  know  that  the  laws  of  the  t^\elve  Uibles 
entirely  survived  that  catastrophe,  aud  considerable  fragments  ot 
them  have  actually  come  down  to  us :  that  the  miracles  and  le¬ 
gendary  tales  objected  by  the  other  party,  were  not  believed  by 
Cicero  or  Livy,  any  more  than  by  ourselves :  that  these  great 
writers  were  quite  aware  of  the  occasional  garbling  of  the  ponti¬ 
fical  books,  and  even  set  themselves  to  detect  the  forgeries :  that 
the  means  of  detecting  them  were  then,  and  are  in  various  in- 
sUuices  still,  at  hand ;  and  that  such  individual  falsehoods  are  so 
far  from  discrediting  the  main  facts  of  the  story,  as  indeed  to  con¬ 
firm  them,  by  assuring  us  of  the  discriminating  criticism  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  whose  judgment  we  arc  forced  to  depend. 

In  I7i)3,  the  celebrated  Ileyne,  alarmed  at  the  wild  and  dan¬ 
gerous  proposjils  of  those  who,  in  the  mania  for  imitating  Roman 
republicanism,  were  urging  (under  the  name  of  an  Agrarian  law) 
an  t'ipial  division  of  all  the  soil  of  the  country ;  put  forth  a  re¬ 
markable  address  to  the  University  of  Gottingen,  in  which  he 
proved  that  the  Agrarian  laws  of  Rome  had  never  had  the  most 
remote  apjilieation  to  private  property  ;  but  w^ere  merely  laws 
er>ncerning  the  management  or  disposal  of  the  public  domain, 
which  the  rich  and  powerful  were  ever  seeking  to  appropriate  to 
tlieir  individual  interest.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  wtis 
not  limited  to  the  particular  fact.  It  showed  how’  much  in  the 
dark  all  modern  liistorians  of  Rome  had  been  as  to  the  character 
of  the  internal  feuds  of  that  city,  so  many  of  which  turned  upon 
the  Agrarian  laws.  It  exhibited  in  deep  colours  the  prejudice 
which  (at  a  time  when  the  manifest  evils  of  wdld  democracy  had 
made  every  well-meaning  man  an  aristocrat,)  biassed  Livy  and 
even  Cicero  in  every  allusion  to  the  contests  of  patricians  and 
idebeians.  It  forced  men  to  the  eonclusion  that  Livy  and 
Gionysius  had  not  always  understood  the  documents  from  w’hich 
they  wrote,  and  were  likely  to  mislead  their  readers  by  an  igno- 
ranct*  which  is  yet  not  beyond  the  power  of  modern  criticism  to 
enlijrhten. 

1  his  singular^  conclusion,  we  believe,  follow’ed  from  Hey  lie’s 
dist'o\ery ;  but  it  wjis  reserved  for  Niebuhr  to  confirm  and  illus¬ 
trate  It  with  a  weight  of  argument  and  extent  of  learning  which 
ms  at  length  silenced  all  opposers.  He  conceived  a  magnificent 
idea  ot  a  true  and  perfect  history;  that  it  ought  to  open  to  us  the 
private  as  well  as  public  life  of  the  people;  their  minds  and  hearts 
their  trades  and  amusements,  the  nature  and  machinerv  of  their 
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institutions,  with  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  |)arts  on  one  ano¬ 
ther;  and  finding  how  niiicli  was  deficient  on  all  these  heads  in 
the  ancient  liistorians  of  Rome,  who  assumed  as  known  numerous 
things  which  are  obscure  to  us,  lie  formed  the  plan  of  writintr  the 
history  as  it  were  anew.  To  this  end  he  put  together  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  anticpiity  scattered  through  writers  who  are  not  histor¬ 
ians.  Rrose  and  poetry  were  alike  forced  by  him  to  yield  their 
contributions.  The  broadest  farce  and  the  lowest  drinking  song, 
he  showed,  might  be  turned  to  useful  purposes.  His  wonderful 
learning  left  no  corner  or  cranny  of  literature  unsearched,  to  cor¬ 
rect,  as  well  as  to  supply,  Dionysius  and  Livy.  Tlie  extracts 
from  C'ato  found  in  Servius’s  notes  on  the  CEneid ;  the  short  re¬ 
ferences  to  antitpiity  scattered  through  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Pliny, 
and  other  great  writers ;  the  notices  of  antiquarians  and  lawyers  ; 
are,  as  he  conceived,  less  likely  to  be  biassed  than  more  formal 
narratives.  The  two  great  historians  had  a  case  to  make  out,  or 
a  picture  to  set  off ;  and  by  habitually  yielding  to  such  influences, 
were  less  likely  to  value  truth  for  its  own  sake ;  scholiasts  were 
liable  to  no  such  temptation.  So  deeply  did  Niebuhr  feel  this, 
that,  ciFteris  paribus,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  preferred  the 
tale  of  an  anonymous  writer,  hooked  up  by  the  chance-cast  line 
of  a  curious  student,  to  that  of  the  laborious  Dionysius.  That 
love  of  novelty  pleaded  as  powerfully  with  him  on  the  same  side, 
on  a  superficial  view  most  men  will  judge. 

Rut  to  his  learning,  he  added  a  local  knowledge  of  Rome 
and  its  environs,  derived  from  a  long  residence  there  ; 

and  a  most  extraordinary  insight  into  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  the  ancient  states.  His  native  town  of  Ditmarsh  had 
a  civic  constitution  of  great  antiquity,  formed  (it  may  be 
presumed)  on  Roman  principles;  to  which  he  often  refers, 
as  furnishing  him  with  a  serviceable  clue.  Having  an  extensive 
aequainUmce  with  the  modern  Italian  republics,  as  well  as  with  all 
that  is  known  of  the  state  of  ancient  Italy  and  Greece,  he  had 
learned  to  look  upon  their  history  with  the  eye  of  Plato  or  Aris¬ 
totle  ;  not  only  seeing,  as  most  of  us  may  see,  so  many  isolated 
facts  in  their  institutions  and  revolutions,  but  understanding  how 
the  maehinenj  worked.  He  saw  the  principle  of  analogy  so  to 
pervade  the  political  as  well  as  religious  sentiments  of  the  Roman 
and  Greek  world,  as  to  be  able  often  to  divine  in  what  quarter  the 
solution  of  a  difficulty  was  to  be  looked  for.  Aided  by  this  ana- 
h>cal  knowledge,  his  experienced  eye  wouhl  at  once 
detect  incongruity  in  hypotheses  which  were  to  others  plausible, 
leading  him  confidently  to  reject  as  mere  fable,  or  as  poems  made 
mto  history,*  large  portions  of  the  received  account. 

*  His  criiicisni  on  tlie  talcs  of  Coriolaniis  anil  Ka*so  Quiiictiiis,  finely  dis- 
l»lay  his  penetration  iiml  iudj^nicnt.  All  this  is  now  to  he  read  far  more 
aj^rccahly  in  the  paces  oi  I>r.  Arin)ld. 
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'riiat  histDry  is  often  exaggerated  into  table,  is  a  fact  so  tainiliar, 
tliat  the  old  historians  were  iinitorinly  disposed  to  believe  that 
fvvrt/  fal)le  had  a  historical  basis.  In  Dionysius,  the  ewdenee  is 
entire  ami  convincing,  tliat  the  later  (Ireeks  and  their  lloinaii 
scholars,  had  occupied  themselves  in  extracting  history  out  ot  my¬ 
thological  Uiles  which  on^ht  to  have  been  rejected  with  contempt. 
Hence  Niebuhr  was  led  to  suspect  that  eviry  thniy  in  the  early 
Koinaii  history  which  had  a  poetical  air,  was  derived  from  some 
old  poem  as  its  ori^^inal  authority.  He  ima^J^ined  that  the  poems 
of  I'.nnins  and  the  stories  of  Livy  are  not  merely  equally  entitled 
to  credit,  (if  the  former  were  extant,)  but  that  the  latter  are 
really  derived  from  the  former.  He  attempted  then  to  separate 
Livy’s  narrative  into  two  parts ;  the  poetical  and  the  historical ; 
which,  however,  are  blended  toiJ^ether  jus  dilferent  kinds  ot  stone 
are  in  a  conii^lomenito.  Moreover,  he  believed  himselt  able  to 
prove  that  sometimes  the  same  tale  was  told  twice  over  by  the 
same  writer,  both  pot‘tically  and  historically ;  in  one  or  other 
case  the  chronoloii^y  bein^  at  fault.  He  established  likewise  a 
fact,  at  first  si^ht  not  very  inqiortant,  but  which  has  thrown  ‘»;reat 
lii^ht  on  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  workiuiij  of  the  Homan  con¬ 
stitution,  and  has  reconciled  inconsistencies  which  were  before 
bewildering;  the  fact,  that  the  ‘popnliis,’  or  people,  in  old  law- 
latin  meant  only  the  enfranchised  part  of  the  community ;  which 
Livy  did  not  know,  even  while  nsin^  the  word.  Fanciful  as  all 
this  may  appear,  he  has  succeeded  in  overbearing^  the  preposses¬ 
sions  of  the  romantic,  and  the  alarms  of  the  cautious;  so  that  his 
main  principles  have  triumphantly  established  themselves  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  where  twenty  years  at;()  they  would  have 
been  hniked  on  (had  they  been  sulliciently  known)  as  rash,  crude, 
daiiLcerous  s|)eculations,  certain  to  end  in  unbelief  of  all  ancient 
history,  sacred  and  profane. 

M  ith  such  powers,  such  consciousness  of  success,  and  an  ima¬ 
gination  so  enthusiastic,  it  can  bi*  no  wonder  if  his  very  remark¬ 
able  ^ood  sense  has  not  saved  him  from  numerous  fancies,  from 
unwarranted  credulity  and  incredulity.  Hut  to  criticise  him  is  a 
perilous  ♦hinir  fven  to  minds  of  privat  superiority.  He  himself 
uses  towards  us  the  itnpimentnm  ad  vereenndiam  in  so  imposini^a 
wjiy,  as  almost  to  stop  our  mouths.  I le  compares  himself  to  an 
architect,  who,  on  seeing  a  ruined  buildinjr,  is  able  to  paint  it 
atn*sh,  kiiowini^  confidently  trom  the  remnants  what  it  must 
primitively  have  been,  while  a  common  eye  in  vain  looks  for 
pnsy  ot^  it.  AjLi^ain,  he  is  like  the  lover  who  ^'a/.ed  on  dim 
\aeuit\  in  earni'sl  loiiii^in^  tor  tlu*  taoe  ot  his  beloved,  until  Iier 
own  true  teatures  shone  through  the  mist,  invisible  to  all  but  him. 

k'*  i'*  likt‘  Honnivard,  who  had  so  lonjj^  l^ropeil  in  the  dark 
ot  his  prison,  as  to  see  small  ohjects  that  escaped  the  oross  sij^ht 
ot  one  accustomed  to  the  siron^r  liorlit  of  day.  And  as  a  practfcal 
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comment  on  these  hi^li  pretensions,  the  able  writer  whose  work 
is  before  ns,  havinjjf  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Thucyclities  spoken 
ai^ainst  certain  views  of  Niebuhr’s  as  too  sceptical,  in  his  third 
volume  recanted  ami  as  it  were  did  j)cnance  for  his  presumption, 
hiimblv  confessinir  that  he  had  not  made  enough  allowance  for  the 
keenness  of  siji^ht  which  loni^  j^raetice  had  ujiven  to  Niebuhr,  and 
for  which  he  most  justly  claimed  deference!  'Hie  ailminition  and 
zeal  professed  by  Hr.  Arnold  for  his  j^reat  master,  is  indeed 
almost  the  utmost  that  is  compatible  with  retaining  freedom  of 
jndu^inent  himself. 

*■  Loiiij  before  Niebuhr’s  death  I  had  formed  the  desijrn  of  writinj^ 
the  history  of  Rome  ;  not,  it  may  well  he  Indieved,  with  the  foolish 
notion  of  rivalling:  so  j^reat  a  man,  but  because  it  a]>peared  to  me  that 
liis  work  was  not  likely  t(»  become  j^eiierally  ]»opular  in  Kurland,  and 
that  its  discoveries  and  remarkable  wisdom  mij;ht  best  be  made  known 
to  Enjilisli  readers,  by  putting  them  iiit(>  a  form  more  adapted  to  our 
common  taste.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  only  the  two  first 
volumes  of  Niebuhr’s  history  were  published  iii  his  lifetime;  and  aU 
though  careful  readers  might  have  anticipated  his  powers  c>f  narratioii 
even  from  these,  yet  they  were  actually,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
more  full  (►f  dissertations  than  of  narrative  ;  and  for  that  reason  it 
seemed  desirable  to  remould  them  for  the  English  public,  by  assuming 
as  proved  many  of  those  results  which  Niebuhr  liimself  had  been 
obliged  to  demonstrate  step  by  step.  Rut  when  Niebuhr  died,  and 
there  w:us  now  n(»  hojie  of  seeing  his  great  work  c(»mplet(‘d  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  beginning,  I  was  more  desirous  than  ever  of  executing 
my  original  j»lan,  of  pri»sentiiig  in  a  more  ])opular  form  what  he  had 
liveil  to  finish,  and  of  continuing  it  afterwards  with  such  advantag<*s 
as  1  had  derived  from  a  long  study  and  an  intense  admiration  of  his 
example  and  model. 

«  «•  «  « 

‘  No  acknowledgment  can  be  too  am])Ie  for  the  iKUiefits  which  I  have 
derived  from  him  :  yet  I  have  imt  followed  him  blindly,  nor  compiled 
my  work  from  his.  It  seemed  to  be  a  worthier  tribute  io  his  greatness, 
to  endeavour  t(»  follow  his  example  ;  to  imitate,  so  far  as  I  could,  his 
manner  of  impiiry  ;  to  observe  and  pursue  his  hints  ;  to  try  to  practise 
his  master  art  of  doubting  rightly  and  lielieving  rightly  ;  and,  as  no 
man  is  infallible,  to  venture  sometimes  even  to  differ  from  his  cmichu 
sions,  if  a  compliance  with  his  own  principle's  of  judgment  seemed  to 
reejnire  it.  Rut  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  differ  from  him  witliont 
a  full  consciousness  of  the  probability  that  further  inquiry  might  prove 
him  to  be  right.' — Preface,  ])p.  vii — x. 

After  this,  what  are  we  to  say  or  do  ?  'I'o  renounce  entirely 
our  private  judgment,  and  acquiesce  in  Niebuhr’s,  would  ho 
(‘a^iest ;  but  we  must  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold,  that  it  is  worthier 
to  judge  with  our  own  minds,  yet,  if  possible,  with  as  much 
modesty  and  diffidence  as  the  case  demands. 
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Yet  we  must  confess  tbat^  after  lou|t  waiting  for  li^lit,  we  have 
been  unable  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  Niebuhrs  sceptic^m  is  not 
carried  to  an  extreme.  Alore  jealousy  than  usual  is  pardon¬ 
able  on  our  parts,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  not  an  isolated 
fact,  but  a  principle,  which  is  under  debate  i  a  precedent  is  to  be 
set,  whic*h,  if  really  established  and  approved,  must  of  necessity 
be  applied  in  otlier  cases.  This  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  bias 
our  decision,  but  ought  to  stimulate  us  to  close  inspection  ;  con¬ 
sidering  that  we  are  not  treating  merely  a  tew  doubtful  points 
about  ancient  Rome,  but  the  general  grounds  upon  which  men 
are  to  Judge  of  all  ancient  history.  \\  e  can  only  give  two  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  character  ot  our  onjections.  First,  W'e  will  name 
Niebuhr’s  tendency  to  believe  the  names  of  individuals  found  in 
history  to  be  mere  ‘oersonifications.*  The  Greeks  invented 
I  talus  to  be  king  of  the  ltdians,  (Knotrus  to  be  king  ot  the 
(Knotrians  Pelasgus  of  the  Pelasgians,  G^^gyptus  ot  the  CKgyp- 
tians;  and  so  on.  Thtnfore  (Niebuhr  and  his  followers  inter),  it 
is  not  |>robable  tliat  any  such  individual  as  Hellen,  father  of  the 
Hellenes,  ever  existed;  nor  Ion,  father  of  the  lonians;  nor 
Romulus  (Remus,  or  Romus,  varieties  of  the  same  word),  king 
of  Rome.  We  might  add  ;  nor  Israel,  father  of  the  Israelites ; 
nor  Judiih,  father  of  the  Jews;  nor  Moab,  father  of  the  ^loabites, 
&c.,  &c.  Rut  (as  is  often  said,)  no  one  would  forge  bad  coin,  if 
good  coin  did  not  exist :  the  Greeks  would  not  have  so  readily 
believed  a  Hellen,  father  of  the  Hellenes,  and  an  Ion,  father  of 
the  lonians,  unless  it  had  been  common  in  the  ancient  world  for 
a  tribe  to  be  named  after  some  great  ancestor  or  chief.  Ion 
[Javan]  is  named  in  the  book  of  Cienesis ;  and  is  no  more,  on  the 
face  ot  the  matter,  to  be  rejected,  than  Israel  or  Judah;  or  than 
Sidjuk  and  Othmaii  of  more  recent  times.  Rut  again,  Niebuhr 
and  his  successors  sometimes  call  in  question  the  personality  of 
individuals  without  even  so  much  reason  as  this.  King  N  uin.'i, 
in  their  view,  is  a  poetic  creation,  intended  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  oldest  religious  ceremonies,  which  were  Nabine 
and  Cireek ;  his  name  being  in  Greek  which  may  have 

l>een  derived  from  ecbioc,  a  law.  May  w’e  not  reply :  that  we 
have  evidence  for  Nunvi’s  personal  existence  too  strong  to  be 
thus  st*t  aside  ^  A  most  singular  story  is  recounted  by  Livy 
(xl.  29),  that  immediately  bears  on  this  subject.  In  the  year  181 
before  C  hrist,  two  stone  chests,  about  eight  feet  long  and  four 
\'ule,  soldered  down  with  lead,  were  dug  up  under  the  Janicnluin. 
*  F.aeh  chest,  siys  the  Author,  ‘  had  an  inscription  in  Latin  and 
Greek  letters,  declaring  that  Shihu  l\)tupHins^  son  of  PoitifK)^ 
PonuiuSf  tvas  buried  in  the  one,  and  that  in  the  other 
utn  (viiftiined  (he  fHH)ks  of  Sutnn  Poiujnlius/  Roth  were 
opt  Hid,  but  that  which  had  Numa’s  name  on  it  prtived  emptv^  ; 
in  the  other  were  tound  two  bundles,  wrapt  up  in  candles 
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[‘oandelis  involuti  ’]  and  in  each  bundle  seven  books,  not  merely 
tVesli,  but  quite  new  in  appearance.  Seven  were  in  the  l^tin 
lan^uag^e,  concerning  the  rights  of  tlie  Hiji^h  Priesthood ;  seven 
were  in  Greek,  upon  philosophicjil  subjects.  Now  what  so 
curiously  accredits  the  story,  is,  the  behaviour  of  the  city  praetor, 
Quintus  Petillius,  to  whom  the  books  were  lent  by  the  owner. 
'I'he  pnetor,  having  read  them,  declared  that  he  must  burn  them 
for  the  good  of  tlie  state.  Appeal  w^as  made  to  the  tribunes,  and 
the  matter  finally  cjime  before  the  senate.  U'he  praetor  professed 
his  readiness  to  swear  that  it  was  against  the  interest  of  the  state 
to  allow  the  books  to  be  read :  upon  which  the  senate  decreed  to 
remunerate  the  owner,  and  burn  them  publicly  on  the  place  of 
Assembly :  which  sentence  was  carried  into  efrect. - It  is  im¬ 

possible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  books  really  contained 
religious  regulations  subversive  of  those  then  practised,  and  must 
therefore  have  come  down  from  a  time  prior  to  the  Tarquin 
dyiijisty.  The  time  (181  ll.C.)  of  the  discovery  is  too  late  for 
us  to  call  it  a  mere  legend:  and  the  name  of  Numa  on  the  coffin 
is  explicitly  witnessed.  Now',  we  ask,  what  is  the  exceeding  im¬ 
probability  of  a  king  Numa,  with  the  character  ascribed  to  him, 
having  reigned  at  Rome ;  that  can  justify  us  in  rejecting  this 
unexpected  confirmation  of  the  received  history  ?  or  what  other 
species  of  evidence  can  be  desired,  than  inscriptions  on  stone  or 
braSvS,  concerning  the  existence  of  such  an  individual  ?  It  appears 
to  us  tluit  had  such  testimony  to  a  king  of  Egypt  unkiutwn  in  his¬ 
tory  been  found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  it  would  have  been  looked 
on  as  decisive ;  and  wx*  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  if  the 
mysterious  coffins  in  the  Janiculum  had  borne  w'itness  to  a  king 
CVeliiis  or  a  king  Mettius,  who  reigned  once  at  Rome,  Niebuhr 
wxuild  have  seen  in  it  a  triumphant  dis])roof  of  the  common  story. 
Again,  king  Porsenna  is  unceremoniously  pushed  out  of  existence 
by  the  able  critic,  on  the  sole  ground  that  Porsenna  is  a  name  of 
a  legendary  Etrurian  hero  of  great  antiquity.  There  might  be 
consistency  in  this  if  he  considered  the  war  of  Porsenna  to  be  a 
fiction.  But  as  he  believed  that  about  that  time  an  Etruscan 
army  captured  Rome  and  despoiled  her  of  a  third  part  of  her 
territory ;  and  this  army  must  have  had  a  general  or  king ;  why 
may  not  his  name  have  been  Porsenna?  Are  historical  kings 
never  named  after  legendary  heroes  ?  We  might  say  more  on 
the  same  aversion  to  individual  characters,  but  we  must  not  stay 
loo  long  on  this  head.  Secondly:  With  whatever  cogency 
of  argument  Niebuhr  has  show^n  that  poems  wxre  often  made  a 
basis  for  history  by  injudicious  critics,  he  W'ould  never  think  of 
denying  that  true  facts  are  often  exaggerated  into  poetry.  It 
theretore  appears  to  us  still  open  to  criticism  w’hetlier  (for  in¬ 
stance)  the  story  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  ‘The  Lay,’)  of  the  Tarquins 
lias  been  derived  from  poems,  or  has  been  only  elevated  into 
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romniicc :  since  not  one  of  the  poems  ot  which  he  tfdks  so  f«imi- 
liaxly  is  mentioned  by  ;iny  nncient  anthor  to  have  existed  at  all. 
We  know  that  the  earliest  Homans  had  national  son^s,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  liistorv  moy  have  had  no  toiindation  but  in 
the  sonars :  but  to  treat  such  a  conjecture  as  a  fact  would  be  rash 
enough.  I’erimps  the  trutli  is,  that  Niebuhr  himself  does  not  <ro 
so  far  as  his  principles  and  vaji^ue  expressions  seem  to  lead.  His 
practical  sagacity  corrects  in  detail  wliat  he  may  have  overstated 
in  the  j(eneral;  but  by  his  larji^e  assertions  he  produces  an  impres¬ 
sion,  beyond  the  fact,  as  though  he  were  inordinately  scepticid ; 
an  impression  of  which  Dr.  Arnold  complains  as  unjust.  Ihe 
extensive  powers  which  he  claims  as  a  critic,  mitj^ht  be  wielded 
with  far  less  moderation  by  other  hands,  to  the  undermininjy  of 
all  historical  faith  soever  concerning  ancient  times.  Because  a 
|)oetic  coloring  is  mingled  with  a  story,  to  inter  that  the  story  was 
founded  on  an  old  ballad,  a  funeral  hymn,  or  an  epitaph,  appears 
to  us  most  precipitate,  when  the  very  existence  of  such  ballads 
or  poems  recpiires  to  be  proved.  W  e  are  temjited  to  speculate 
how  the  tale  of  the  Bersiau  invasion,  as  related  by  Herodotus, 
mi^ht  be  dealt  with.  It  has  ‘a  beijjinning  f  the  prolou^ue  or  pre¬ 
lude  at  Marathon  ;  ‘a  middle,’  when  Xerxes  comes  in  person  on 
the  scene ;  and  the  plot  reaches  its  height  in  the  battles  of  'Idicr- 
mopyhe  and  Salamis;  the  ‘end’  is  in  the  Boeotian  camj)ai‘^n,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Plat«ea.  Poetical  justice  is  consummated,  when 
Mardoniiis,  the  adviser  of  the  war,  perishes  there,  as  a  victim  to 
the  manes  of  the  myriads  whose  death  he  had  caused.  Numer¬ 


ous  legends,  oracles,  and  miracles,  diversify  and  deepen  the  in¬ 
terest  ot  the  tale.  I'his  is  hut  a  hint :  had  we  the  imapnation 
and  acuteness  ot  Niebuhr,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  a  stronjj^ 
case  mitjht  be  made  to  prove  the  Persian  war  to  be  ‘a  maij^nificent 
epopee.*  But  it  is  a  ^rcat  sitisfaction  to  us  to  feel  that  as  regards 
the  history  of  Home,  it  is  on  the  unimportant  circumstances,  re¬ 
mote  or  isolated  tacts,  that  Niebuhr  appears  extravaji^ant ;  while, 
he  <lirects  the  full  cnertry  of  his  enthusiasm  and  learning  to  rescue 
trom  darkness  and  suspicion  transiictions  which  other  iiupiirers 
had  abandoned  in  despair. 

Niebuhr  did  not  write  a  history ;  but  his  critical  dissertations 
i>r4»\  ided  most  valuable  materials  tor  one  5  in  return  for  which  it 
has  been  seen  how  anxious  l)r.  Arnold  is  to  ^ive  him,  were  it 
possible,  the  whole  credit  ot  the  history  now  coming  forth.  '^I'he 
volume  hetbre  us  is  intended  as  the  tiVst  of  an  extensive  work, 
tonlinued  dou  n  to  the  year  800  a.i).,  when  Cdiarlcmao^ne  w«is 
irounetl  at  Hijme.  A  noble  project!  It  the  accomplished 
Autlior  should  finish  two-thirds  ot  his  tjtsk,  bring'ini>^  his  narrative 
down  to  Constantine  the  (Ircat,  he  will  deserve  the  richest  thanks 
ot  all  indents  If  |,e  even  hrincr  it  down  to  the  Antonines, 
where  (nblHin  bcirins,  it  will  he  a  complete  and  valuable  whole. 
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His  book  has  charms  and  solid  excellencies  rarely  combined, 
'riie  ^low  of  feelintr  and  healthy  moral  principle  whieh  animates 
all  his  narrative,  vents  itself  in  pure  and  vigorous  lan^ua^e,  en¬ 
livened  by  classical  allusion  and  cluiste  fancy.  Yet  he  writes  as 
one  who  has  come  to  the  history  with  an  eye  so  fresh  from  the 
spectacle  of  English  manners  and  society,  as  to  feel  by  instinct 
what  tiling  will  be  most  stranjj^e,  and  what  most  obscure,  to  an 
Englishman  ;  and  is  careful  to  open  only  little  by  little  a  state 
of  things  very  different  from  our  own.  As  the  view  enlarges  and 
becomes  more  definite,  it  is  often  impressed  strongly  on  the  mind 
by  some  happy  or  ornamental  illustration.  There  is  nothing  of  that 
iissumption  of  universal  attainments  in  his  reader  which  makes  the 
writinjifs  of  Niebuhr  so  dis;igreeable ;  but  he  uniformly  addresses 
himself  as  if  to  one  who  combines  a  fair  share  of  general  intelli- 
U^eiice  with  ijj^norance  of  the  immediate  subject.  As  a  specimen 
of  his  manner  we  extract  a  piissage : 


‘  iMeii  love  to  complete  what  is  imperfect,  and  to  realize  what  is 
imaginary.  The  p«»rtraits  of  king  Fergus  and  his  successors  in  Holy- 
rood  palace  \vere  an  attempt  to  give  substance  to  the  phantom  names 
of  the  early  Scotch  story  ;  those  of  the  founders  of  the  oldest  colleixes 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Ihulleian  library  betray  the  tendency  to  make 
much  out  of  little,  to  labor  after  a  full  idea  of  those  w  lm  are  only 
known  to  us  by  one  particular  action  of  their  lives.  So  it  has  fared 
with  the  earlv  hist<»rv  of  Home  :  U^unuhis  and  Numa  are  like  kintr 
%  Fergus  ;  John  of  Jhdli(d,  and  Walter  of  iMerton,  are  the  counterparts 

of  Servius  Tullius,  and  Brutus,  and  Fopliceda.  Their  names  were 
known,  and  their  works  were  living ;  and  men,  longing  to  image  them 
to  their  minds  more  completely,  made  up  by  invention  for  the  want  (ff 
knowledge,  and  com])osed  in  one  case  a  pretended  p(»rtrait,  in  the 
other  a  pretended  liistory. 

*  There  have  been  hundreds,  doubtless,  who  have  looked  on  the  por¬ 
trait  of  John  of  Balliol,  and,  imposed  U])on  by  the  name  of  jmrtrait, 
and  by  its  being  the  first  in  a  series  of  pictures,  of  w’hich  the  greater 
])art  were  undoubtedly  copied  from  the  life,  have  never  suspected 
that  the  painter  knew'  no  more  of  the  real  features  of  his  subject  than 
they  did  themselves.  So  it  is  that  we  are  deceived  by  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Homan  commonwealth.  It  w'ears  the  form  of  annals,  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  mark  accurately  the  events  of  successive  years,  and  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  by  the  names  of  the  successive  consuls,  and  it  begins  a  his- 
^  ti»ry,  which  going  on  with  these  same  forms  and  ])retensions  to  accu¬ 

racy,  becomes  after  a  time  in  a  very  large  ])roportion  really  accurate, 
and  ends  w  ith  being  as  authentic  as  any  history  in  the  W'orld.  Yet  the 
earliest  annals  are  as  unreal  as  .John  (ff  Balli<d’s  portrait  ;  there  is  in 
IhiiIi  cases  the  same  deception.* — pp.  122,  123. 

An  air  of  reality  is  most  successfully  given  by  him  to  the  whole 
liistory,  whieh  is  the  more  remarkable  w  hen  in  immediate  con¬ 
nexion  with  apparent  scepticism.  Having,  like  Niebuhr,  visited 
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Home  and  the  vicinity  for  the  express  purpose,  his  local  »know- 
ledjre  lends  a  j^reat  interest  to  his  narrative.  He  seeks  to  help 
his  readers  t<^  conceive  as  well  as  himself)  how  the  hills  ran  and 
where  the  fortresses  were  placed.  Tlie  city  itself,  with  its  older 
and  its  later  walls,  are  carefully  laid  before  us.  To  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  environs  an  entire  chapter  is  devoted,  in  which 
IS  discussed  the  contrast  of  the  phenomena  presented  there  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times.  Even  the  tedious  incursions  of  the 
(Equians  and  Volseians,  (a  perpetual  miisjince  in  the  common 
histories  I)  are  here  presented  intelligibly  and  instructively.  The 
condition  of  all  the  neighbouring  countries  is  gradually  opened  as 
tlie  history  advances.  The  internal  and  strictly  domestic  history 
of  the  Romans,  their  religious  and  family  customs,  their  union  in 
ecpiality  or  dependence,  their  inodes  of  getting  a  livelihood,  their 
tnide,  their  laws,  are  so  far  set  forth,  as  to  make  our  conceptions 
more  vivid.  In  exposing  the  tyrannies  to  which  the  plebeians 
were  subject  in  these  earlier  ages  of  Rome,  the  Author  gives  full 
vent  to  his  hatred  of  oppression,  and  unshrinkingly  comments  on 
the  sources  and  machinery  of  aristocratical  power ;  but  while  he 
stirs  up  the  same  indignation  its  he  feels,  against  the  abuses  of 
political  supremacy,  he  never  forgets  to  praise  moderation  in 
redressing  them.  Our  readers  may  be  interested  by  a  passage 
which  exliibits  in  contrast  the  wisdom  of  certain  enactments  in 
die  Mosaic  law' : 


‘  A  jH»pulatioii  of  free  landowners  naturally  engages  the  imagination; 
hut  such  a  state  of  society  requires  either  au  ample  territory,  or  an  un¬ 
interrupted  state  of  }K»ace,  if  it  be  dependent  on  agriculture  alone. 
The  Roman  territory  might  he  marched  through  in  a  day  ;  and  after 
the  overthrow'  of  the  powerful  government  of  Tarquinius,  w'hich  by 
the  extent  its  dominion  kept  war  at  a  distance,  the  lands  of  the 
Roman  ctHumons  were  continually  wiisted  by  the  incursions  of  their 
neJghbours,  and  were  actually  to  a  large  extent  torn  away  by  the 
Mtrusaui  conquest.  The  burghers  suffered  less,  because  their  resources 
were  greater  :  the  public  undivided  land,  which  they  ahuie  enjoyed, 
was  of  a  very  different  extent  from  the  little  lots  assigned  to  each  com- 
imuier,  and  Upsides,  as  laMiig  chiefly  left  in  pasture,  it  suffered  much 
less  from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy  ;  a  burgher’s  cattle  might  (»fteii 
driven  off  in  time  to  one  of  the  neighlHiuring  strongholds,  while  a 
commoner  s  ct»rn  and  fruit  trees  were  totally  destroyed.  Again,  if 
i'ommerce  were  forbidden  to  a  comimuier,  it  certainly  w'us  not  to  a 
burgher  ;  and  thi»se  wlu»se  trade  with  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa, 
was  sufliciently  important  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  treaty, 
were  not,  like  the  commoners,  wludly  dependent  on  a  favorable  season, 
or  ou  esc«ipiug  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  neighlnuiring  people. 
1  lius^  it  is  easv  to  conceive  liow’  on  the  one  hand  the  commoner  would 
Ik*  driven  to  Uirrow,  and  on  the  other  how’  the  burgher  would  be  able 
lo  lend. 


1  he  next  sli*p  is  also  plain. 


Interest  was  as  yet  wholly  arbitrary; 
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and  whore  «o  many  were  anxions  to  borrow,  it  was  sure  to  lie  high. 
Thus  o^^uin  tlie  commons  lieeame  constantly  more  and  more  involved 
and  distressed,  wliile  the  burghers  engrossed  nu>re  and  more  all  tlio 
wealth  of  the  community. 

*  Such  a  state  of  things  the  law  of  the  Israelites  had  endeavoured 
bv  every  means  to  prevent  or  to  mitigate.  If  a  small  proprietor  found 
Inmself  ruined  by  a  succession  of  unfavorable  seasons,  or  by  an  inroad 
of  the  Philistines  or  Midianites,  and  was  obliged  tolnirrow  of  his  richer 
neighbour,  the  law  absolutely  forbade  his  creditor  to  take  any  interest 
at  all.  If  he  were  obliged  to  ])ledge  his  person  for  payment,  he  w^as 
not  to  serve  his  creditor  without  ho])e,  for  at  the  end  of  seven  years  at 
the  farthest,  he  was  restored  to  his  freedom,  and  the  wliole  of  his  debt 
cancelled.  Or  if  he  had  pledged  his  land  to  his  creditor,  not  only  was 
the  right  secured  to  him  and  to  his  relations  of  redeeming  it  at  any 
time,  but  even  if  not  redeemed  it  was  necessarily  to  return  to  him  or 
to  his  heirs  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  that  no  Israelite  might  by  any  dis¬ 
tress  be  degraded  for  ever  from  the  rank  of  a  freeman  and  a  landowner. 
A  far  different  fate  awaited  the  plebeian  landowner  at  Rome.  When 
lie  found  himself  involved  in  a  debt  which  he  could  not  pay,  his  best 
resource  was  to  sell  himself  to  his  creditor,  on  the  condition  that  unless 
the  debt  were  previously  discharged,  the  creditor,  at  the  expiration  of 
a  stated  term,  should  enter  into  jmssession  of  his  purchase.  This 
was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  the  entering  into  a 
nexum,  and  the  person  who  had  thus  conditionally  sold  himself  was 
said  to  be  ‘  nexus.'  When  the  day  came,  the  creditor  claimed  posses¬ 
sion,  and  the  magistrate  awarded  it  ;  and  the  debtor,  thus  given  over 
t<»  his  juirchaser,  addictus,  passed  with  all  that  belonged  to  him  into  his 
])ower  ;  and  as  the  sons  were  considered  their  father’s  property,  they 
also,  unless  previously  emancipated,  w’ere  included  in  the  sale,  and 
went  into  slavery  together  with  their  father.  Or  if  a  man,  resolved 
not  by  his  own  act  to  sacrifice  his  own  and  his  children’s  liberty,  re¬ 
fused  thus  to  sell  himself,  or,  in  the  Roman  language,  to  enter  into  a 
nexum,  and  determined  to  abide  in  his  own  person  the  consecpiences  of 
his  own  debt,  then  he  risked  a  fate  still  more  fearful.  If  within  thirty 
days  after  tlie  justice  of  the  claim  had  been  allowed,  he  was  unable  to 
discliarge  it,  his  creditor  might  arrest  him,  and  bring  him  before  the 
court ;  if  no  one  then  offered  to  be  his  security,  he  was  given  over  to 
his  creditor,  and  kept  by  him  in  private  custody,  bound  w'ith  a  chain  of 
fiftetMi  pounds  'weight,  and  fed  with  a  pound  of  corn  daily.  If  he  still 
could  not,  or  would  not,  come  to  any  terms  with  his  creditor,  he  was 
thus  confined  during  sixty  days,  and  during  this  period  was  brought 
lH‘fore  the  court  in  the  comitium,  on  three  successive  market-days,  and 
the  amount  of  his  debt  declared,  in  order  to  see  whetlier  any  one 
would  yet  come  forward  in  his  behalf.  On  the  third  market-day,  if 
no  friend  appeared,  he  was  either  to  be  put  to  death,  or  sold  as  a  slave 
into  a  foreign  land  beyond  the  Tiber  ;  that  is,  into  Ktruria,  where 
there  was  as  yet  no  interchange  of  franchise  w’ith  Rome,  amidst  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  different  language.  Or  if  there  were  several  creditors,  they 
might  actually  hew  his  liody  in  pieces,  and  whether  a  creditor  cut  off  a 
greater  or  smaller  piece  than  in  proportion  to  his  debt,  he  incurred  no 

IHnalty.'—pp.  133—137. 
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He  afterwards  illustrates  the  need  of  an  Agrarian  law  at  Rome, 
hy  a  pnietice  nearer  home : 

‘  'I  he  hurjrhers  claimed  the  exclusive  administration  of  what  may 
Ik*  cidled  the  corporate  property  of  the  state.  Those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  affairs  of  the 'collejies  of  the  English  Universities 
will  recollect  the  somewhat  similar  practice  there  with  regard  to  fines. 
W'hatever  benefits  arise  out  of  the  ad  mini  st  radon  of  the  college  pro¬ 
perty  belong  exclusively  to  the  ruling  part  of  the  society  ;  the  fellows 
engross  the  tines  to  themselves,  just  as  tlie  burghers  at  Rome  enjoyed 
the  exclnsiv’e  right  of  occupying  the  public  lands.  Rut  the  rents  of 
college  lands  are  divided  in  certain  fixed  proportions  amongst  the  fel¬ 
lows  and  scholars,  the  j)o])ulus  and  plehs  of  the  society.  And  a  law 
which  should  prohibit  the  practice  of  taking  a  fine  on  the  renewal  of 
a  lease  <>f  odlege  pro]>erty,  and  should  order  the  land  to  he  let  at  its 
full  value,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  scholars  their  due  share  in  all  the 
benefits  arising  out  of  the  c(dlege  property,  would  give  no  bad  idea  t>f 
the  nature  and  objects  of  an  agrarian  law  at  Rome.’ — Note,  p.  15lh 


With  the  following  reflections  he  concludes  his  narrative  of 
the  struggle  for  the  enactment  of  a  code  of  fixed  laws : 

*  Such  was  the  end  of  a  contest  which  had  lasted  for  ten  years  ;  and 
all  its  circumstances,  as  well  as  its  final  i.ssue,  show  the  inherent 
strength  (*f  an  aristocracy  in  possession  of  the  government,  and  under 
what  manifold  disadvantages  a  j>opular  ])arty  ordinarily  contends 
:igainst  it.  X»»thing  less  than  some  extraordinary  excitement  can  ever 
set  on  a  level  twt»  parties  so  une(|ual  ;  wealth,  ])ower,  knowledge, 
leisure,  organization,  the  inflnence  (*f  birth,  of  rank,  and  of  benefits, 
the  love  of  cpiiet,  the  dread  of  exertion  and  of  personal  sacrifices,  the 
instinctive  clinging  to  what  is  (dd  and  familiar,  and  the  indifference  t(> 
abstract  jwinciples  so  characteristic  of  common  minds  in  every  rank  of 
life ;  all  these  causes  render  the  triumph  <»f  a  dominant  aristocracy 
sure,  unless  some  intolerable  outrage,  or  some  rare  combination  of 
favorable  circumstances,  exasperate  or  encourage  the  people  to  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts,  and  so  give  them  a  tenqiorary  superiority.  Otherwise 
the  arisl(KTacy  may  yield  what  they  will,  and  retain  what  they  will ; 
if  they  are  really  gotul  and  wise,  and  give  freely  all  that  justice  and 
reas(ni  require,  then  the  lasting  greatness  and  happiness  of  a  country 
are  In'st  secured  ;  if  they  do  much  less  than  this,  yielding  something 
to  the  growing  light  of  truth,  but  not  frankly  and  fully  following  it, 
great  gojul  is  still  done,  and  great  improvemelits  effected  ;  but  in  the 
O' il  which  was  retained  there  are  nursed  the  seeds  of  destruction, 
which  falls  at  last  ujiou  them  and  on  their  country.  The  irriUition  of 
having  reasonable  demands  refused  provokes  men  to  require  what  is 
unreasonable,  suspicion  and  jealousy  are  fostered  beyond  remedy  j  and 
these  passions,  outliving  the  causes  which  excited  them,  render  at  last 
e\  en  the  most  complete  c<uicessions  thankless  j  and  w'hen  experience 
has  done  its  work  with  the  aristocracy,  and  thev  are  disposed  to  deal 
justly  with  their  idd  adversaries,  they  are  met  i'n  their  turn  with  a 
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spirit  of  insolence  and  injustice,  and  a  fresh  train  of  evils  is  the  con¬ 
sequence.  So  true  is  it  that  nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  time 
of  trial  ;  and  if  this  be  wasted  or  misused,  their  future  course  is  in- 
evitablv  evil  ;  and  the  efforts  of  some  few  j;ood  and  wise  citizens,  like 
the  «>ccat.ional  stru'Xj'les  of  conscience  in  the  mind  of  a  single  man 
when  he  has  sinned  beyond  repentance,  are  powerless  to  avert  their 
judgment.’ — pp.  2’)!,  252. 

He  thus  describes  the  Greek  tyrants: 

‘  The  Greeks  had  no  abhorrence  for  kings  :  the  descendant  of  a  hero 
race,  ruling  over  a  people  wlunn  his  fathers  had  ruled  fnmi  time 
immemorial,  was  no  subject  4)f  obloipiy,  either  with  the  people,  or  with 
the  phili»sophers.  But  a  tyrant,  a  man  of  low  or  ordinary  birth,  who 
by  force  or  fraud  had  seated  himself  on  the  necks  of  his  countrymen, 
to  gorge  each  prevailing  passion  of  his  nature  at  their  cost,  with  m» 
principle  but  the  interest  of  his  own  power,  such  a  man  wjis  regarded 
as  a  wild  beast,  that  had  broken  into  the  fold  of  civilized  society,  and 
whom  it  was  every  one’s  riglit  and  duty  by  any  means,  or  with  any 
wea])on,  presently  to  destroy.  Such  mere  monsters  of  selfishness, 
(’hristian  Europe  has  rarely  seen.  If  the  claim  to  reign  by  ‘the  grace 
of  (lod’  has  given  an  undue  sanctimi  to  absolute  ])ower,  yet  it  has  dif¬ 
fused  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  the  resj)onsibilities  of  power,  such 
as  the  tyrants,  and  even  the  kings  of  the  later  age  of  Greece,  never 
knew.  The  most  unprincipled  of  modern  sovereigns  would  yet  have 
acknowledged,  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  his  peo])le,  for  the  discharge  of 
which  he  was  answerable  to  Gt>d  ;  but  the  Greek  tyrant  regarded  his 
subjects  .as  the  mere  instruments  <»f  his  own  gratification  ;  fortune,  or 
his  own  superiority,  had  given  him  extraordinary  means  of  indulging 
his  favorite  passions,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  forego  the  opportunity. 
It  is  this  total  want  of  regard  f(>r  his  fellow-creatures,  the  utter  sacri¬ 
fice  of  their  present  and  future  improvement,  for  the  sake  of  objects 
purely  ])ersonal,  which  constitutes  the  guilt  of  Dionysius  and  his  fel¬ 
low  tyrants.  In  such  men  all  virtue  was  necessarily  blighted;  neither 
genius,  n(»r  courage,  nor  occasional  signs  of  human  feeling,  could  atone 
for  the  deliberate  wickedness  of  their  system  of  tyranny.  Brave  and 
able  as  Dionysius  was,  active,  and  tem])erate,  and  energetic,  he  left 
behind  him  no  lieneficial  institutions ;  he  degraded  rather  than  im¬ 
proved  the  character  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  he  has  therefore  justly 
been  branded  with  infamy,  by  the  accordant  voice  of  his  own  and  of 
after  ages  ;  he  will  be  known  for  ever  as  Dionysius  the  tyrant.* 

— pp.  474,  475. 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  remarkable  method  which  the 
Author  has  pursued  iii  regard  to  the  early  history;  a  method 
which  has  been  censured  by  some  as  savouring  of  affectation, 
and  by  others  as  intended  to  bring  the  ancient  Jewish  Scriptures 
into  contempt !  Having  determined  on  the  attempt  to  separate 
the  mere  legends  or  story-tales  from  trustworthy  history,  he  has 
written  them  in  a  simpler  and  older  <lialect  of  English,  avoiding 
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erery  pliilosopliical  turn  of  thought  or  Latinizod  expression  so 
thfit  no  reader  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  is  perusing 
modern  history.  Perhaps  no  wav  could  have  been  chosen  so 
effectual  for  his  purpose :  but,  wliat  amount  of  judgment  or  of 
reading  must  a  critic  have,  who  could  mistake  the  imitation  of 
childish  or  ancient  narrative  for  a  burlesque  on  the  books  of 
Moses  ?  'Phe  writer  discriminates  between  two  kinds  of  fiction 
found  in  the  Roman  narratives : 


*  But  before  we  finally  quit  the  poetical  legends  of  the  early  Roman 
history,  the  last  of  them  and  not  tlie  least  beautiful,  that  which  relates 
to  the  fall  of  Veii,  must  find  its  place  in  this  narrative.  In  the  life 
of  Camillus  there  meet  two  distinct  kinds  of  fiction,  equally  remote 
from  historical  truth,  but  in  all  other  respects  most  opposite  to  one 
another  ;  the  one  imaginative  but  honest,  playing  it  is  true  with  tlie 
facts  of  history,  and  converting  them  into  a  wholly  different  form,  but 
addressing  itself  also  to  a  different  part  of  the  mind  ;  not  professing  to 
impart  exact  knowledge,  but  to  delight,  to  quicken,  and  to  raise  the 
perception  of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble:  the  other,  tame  and  fraudu¬ 
lent,  deliberately  corrujiting  truth  in  order  to  minister  to  national 
or  individual  vanity,  pretending  to  describe  actual  events,  but  substi¬ 
tuting  in  the  place  of  reality  the  representations  of  interested  or  ser¬ 
vile  falsehood.  To  the  former  of  these  classes  belongs  the  legend  of 
the  fill!  of  Veii ;  to  tlie  latter  the  interpolation  of  the  pretended  vic¬ 
tory  of  Camillus  over  the  Gauls.  The  stories  of  the  former  kind,  as 
innoctmt  as  they  are  delightful,  1  have  thought  it  an  irreverence  to 
neglect :  the  fabrications  of  the  latter  sort,  which  are  the  peculiar  dis¬ 
grace  of  Roman  history,  it  is  best  to  pass  over  in  total  silence,  that 
they  may  if  possible  be  consigned  to  perpetual  oblivion.’ 

— pp.  1^93,  394. 


Only  with  great  diffidence  could  we  venture  to  express  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  our  own  against  Dr.  Arnold’s;  nor  in  fact  do  we  find 
ticcasioii  to  opjH)$€  his  characteristic  views  in  any  respect.  But 
we  do  somewhat  complain  that  he  has  not  given  us  more  help  in 
discriminating  trustworthy  points  in  the  most  ancient  history. 
He  leavw  us  in  entire  uncertainty  whether  he  believes  the  per¬ 
sonal  existence  of  the  first  three  kings.  Even  the  story  of  the 
litst  three,  he  alludes  to  as  a  ‘mere  fantasy;’  he  says,  we  are 
‘still  on  enchanted  ground.’  Now,  the  only  reasons  assigned  for 
these  strong  HSi^^rtions,  are  drawn  from  difficulties  in  chronology 
and  uncertmnties  concerning  family  relationships.  We  do  not 
‘eiw  know,  says  he,  whether  Servius  Tullius  was  a  I^tin  ;  or 
wTts  an  Etruscan,  and  his  true  name  ^lastarna.  With  deference 
to  the  learned  Author  we  would  suggest,  whether  these  considera¬ 
tions,  so  im|M)rtant  to  English  history,  are  of  weight  in  the  pre- 
wnt  casi‘.  Rome  was  peopled  by  Latins,  Sabines,  and  in  part 
»y  Etruscans.  Its  kings  were  not  only  elective,  and  of  all  three 
. . 
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foTCi^aen*  Dionysius  ubsurilly  ^  represents  'Fullus  Husiilius 
arguui^  like  a  inoclerii  philosopher,  yet  with  much  force,  that  the 
greatness  of  Rome  has  sprung  from  the  same  cause  as  that  of 
Athens  These  two  states,  braving  the  reproach  whicli  in  ancient 
days  was  so  stinging, — of  being  a  mongrel  peoj)le, — received 
from  all  the  neighboring  cities  chieftains  of  the  worsted  factions, 
and  bi'caine  a  general  asylum  :  whence  the  legend,  of  Romulus 
receiving  outlaws  and  criminals.  The  kings  of  Athens  are  of 
numerous  races.  In  such  a  state  of  society?  nothing  is  less  im¬ 
portant  tluan  the  lineage  of  a  chiefuun.  How  many  followers  he 
can  muster,  what  amount  of  wealth  he  can  command,  what  is 
his  prowess  in  w^ar,  his  sagacity  in  debate  ;  these  are  matters  that 
swallow  up  all  beside.  If  Servius  did  what  the  tale  ascribes  to 
him ;  his  favoring  the  Plebeian  body?  which  was  chiefly  Latin, 
may  have  led  some  to  suppose  him  to  be  a  Latin ;  w’hile  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  power  by  Etruscan  troops  may  have  led  others  to  re¬ 
gard  him  as  an  Etruscan.  We  arc  therefore  unable  to  doubt 
the  historical  character  of  events  in  his  reign,  on  the  ground 
that  his  lineage  is  doubtful. 

Another  circumstiuice  is  also  to  be  considered.  The  earliest 
history  of  Rome  was  based  mainly  upon  inscriptions  long  pre¬ 
served,  in  wood,  brass,  and  stone :  chiefly  laws  and  treaties,  be¬ 
sides  epitaphs  and  temple  archives.  It  has  been  eked  out  by  the 
help  of  less  trustworthy  authorities ;  and  frequently  by  legends. 
The  very  nature  of  the  case?  therefore,  makes  the  history  frog'- 
mentary  ;  and  the  chronology  perhaps  mere  guessw'ork.  ()f  one 
king  we  know*  certainly  only  that  his  name  w^as  Numa,  that  he 
studied  Greek  philosophy,  and  bore  the  principal  nart  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  fixed  religious  ceremonial  at  Rome.  This  is  meagre 
enough :  perhaps  uninstructive :  but  not  therefore  to  be  set  aside 
as  unlustorical.  Of  another  we  know?  that  he  brought  in  a  great 
reform  of  the  constitution:  are  we  to  say?  that  he  is  a  fairy  character, 
because  we  cannot  tell  how  old  his  wife  was,  or  are  puzzled  about  the 
marriages  of  his  daughters  ?  The  violent  incredulity*  with  which 
all  Niebuhr’s  school  regard  the  story,  that  the  Etruscan  prince 
Tarquinius  was  of  Corinthian  origin,  is  again  a  thing  which  w'e 
do  not  undersUuid.  It  has  in  itself  nothing  improbable ;  but  it  is 
too  isolated  a  fact  for  them  ;  it  has  no  effect  on  the  history;  and  it  is 


*Tliey  prove  ttiat  it  isaiiierc  legend, by  the  addition  which  some  make  that 
‘  Deinaratus  was  accompanied  i)y  Eurheir  :\i\i\  Eugtumtuus/  According  to  this, 
ifafuture  Tahitian  should  report  to  liis  contemporaries  that  a  missionary  visited 
the  island  accompanied  hy  Mr,  Cnrpentcr  and  Mr.  Painter  tlie  wliolc  story 
would  deserve  to  be  exploded  as  an  allegory.  Wbat  is  commoner  with 
foreisfiiers  than  to  mistake  the  name  of  a  profession  for  that  of  an  ir’divi<lnal.^ 
Tarquin  himself  wiis  called  at  Rome,  *  Lueumj);’  just  as  a  rich  Kuiflishiiian  in  a 
French  town  Is  Milord. 

VOb.  V.  F 
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not  easy  to  nnike  Demamtus  aiul  Cypselus  syiichronizo.  I  lio 
isolation,  however,  of  tlie  story  would  seem  rather  to  accredit  it 
to  us;  as  there  w’as  no  conceivable  tempUition  to  invent  it.  And 
in  this  respect,  we  think  that  one  of  Beaufort^s  avowed  funda- 
menUd  principles  is  highly  objectionable ;  ‘  to  admit  no  facts,  the 
*  connexion  of  which  w’ith  others  ciinnot  be  traced.  1  his  is 
severe  dealiiij^,  even  when  ample  sources  ot  information  are  open; 
hut  we  think  (juite  irrational,  when  notoriously  we  have  but  frajr. 
inents.  Concerning  the  constitution  ot  Servius  Tullius,  Dr. 
Arnold  has  a  statement,  the  tendency  of  which  is  most  powerfully 
to  show’  that  the  minute  account  of  liis  regufations  transmitted  to 
us  is  strictly  historiciil.  He  says:  p.  77.  ‘  Whenever  we  find 

[in  later  times]  ‘any  detiiils  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the  comitia 
‘or  of  the  construction  of  the  army,  we  perceive  a  state  of  things 
‘  very  different  from  that  described  by  the  constitution  of  Servius. 

‘  Heiice  have  arisen  the  difficulties  connected  wdth  it.’  Now^  it  is 
evident  that  an  after  inventor  would  not  thus  have  wantonly 
deviated  from  the  modern  in  describing  the  ancient  parliament ; 
or  had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  taken  care  to  describe  an  after 
revolution  and  the  coming  in  of  the  new’  system.  Moreover,  many 
things  in  the  political  ])osi(ion  and  conduct  of  Servius  which  in 
Beaufort’s  time  were  unintelligible,  have  now  become  plain,  since 
Niebuhr  has  discovered  what  is  meant  by  the  ‘  populus.’  Indeed, 
Dr.  Arnold  himself  does  fully  believe  that  this  constitution  has 
been  faithfully  reported  to  us :  he  even  descends  to  discuss  its 
minutest  details ;  not  all  of  w  hich  were  intelligible  even  to  the 
Bomans.  Now  as  this  account  evidently  could  not  have  been  pre¬ 
served  except  by  wTiting,  w  hy  are  we  to  treat  the  other  reported 
facts  with  its  little  ceremonv  as  though  they  belonged  to  a  period 
in  which  writing  wius  unknown?  ‘Servius  Tullius,*  says  our 
author,  ‘  is  scarcely  a  more  historical  personage  than  king  Arthur.* 

I  f  this  mean,  merely  that  w’e  know  nothing  of  his  private  life,  and 
that  the  story  of  his  tw’o  daughters  is  uncertain,  it  is  a  scepticism 
that  need  frighten  no  one.  Perhaps  Cicero  believed  no  more 
about  the  wicked  Tullia,  than  does  Dr.  Arnold.  And  yet  the 
latter  seems  to  w  ish  to  persuade  people  that  his  scepticism  is  far 
iK'Voud  that  of  sensible  men  in  past  ages. 

o  could  have  desired  also  to  see  a  broader  line  draw’ii  betw’een 
that  imaginary  character,  Romulus,  and  the  other  kings.  The 
personality  ot  Ronudus  may  well  be  disputed  upon  grounds  pecu¬ 
liar  to  his  case.  \\  e  do  not  know’  one  circumstance  concerning 
him  that  can  pretend  to  be  attested.  The  tale  of  him  is  of  manifest 
(•reek  origin,  and  nearly  ht'irmonises  with  one  that  is  told  of  Cyrus 
the  Great.  His  very  name,  as  that  ot  his  brother  (Romus  and 
Romulus  as  Dionysius  calls  them),  is  enough  to  excite  suspicion ; 
but,  indeed,  no  one  can  read  that  learned  antiquarian’s  labored  tic- 
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oiiiniilatioii  •  of  accounts  concernint'  him,  without  seeiu*r  that  even 
if  he  existed,  the  time  is  uncertain  to  400  years ;  and  no  one  fact 
is  known  about  him,  not  even  whether  he  w'as  the  founder  of 
Rome.  There  is  no  confusion  of  this  sort  in  the  accounts  con- 
cerninsf  his  successors.  Of  every  one  of  them  some  monument 
remained,  or  some  special  deed  was  attested,  sufficient  to  identify 
them.  Of  Numa  the  stone  coffin  w  as  found  witli  his  name  inscribed : 
nor  is  there  any  variation  in  the  accounts  of  Ids  origin  and  cha¬ 
racter,  nor  of  the  nature  of  his  lep^islation  and  reijrn.  TuUus 
destroyed  Alba  Lono^,  and  carried  its  people  to  Rome.  Ancus 
built  the  port  of  Ostia.  Tarquiu  the  Elder  brouj^ht  in  the 
Etruscan  ceremonies,  stronj^ly  contrasted  by  their  ^ort^eousness 
to  the  simple  rites  of  Numa:  he  founded  the  magnificent  temple 
of  C^apitoline  Jupiter,  and  constructed  the  stupendous  drain. 
Servius  was  the  author  of  the  national  parliament  The  second 
'lanjuin  subverted  the  constitution  and  established  a  despotism. 
Rut  of  Romulus,  all  that  appears  is,  that  every  thinj?  wiis  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  which  had  no  other  known  author.  Tradition  is 
l^cncrally  more  disposed  to  amplify  received  tales,  and  adapt  cur¬ 
rent  stories  to  the  names  of  persons  previously  familiar,  than 
actually  to  invent  the  characters:  the  only  sort  of  personification 
to  which  the  Cireeks  and  Romtins  seem  to  have  been  ad¬ 
dicted  (beside  that  of  divinities),  was  directed  to  supply  themselves 
wdth  founders  for  their  cities.  As  in  later  times  every  church 
needed  some  apostle  or  saint  for  its  founder,  so  did  the  ancient 
cities  need  some  hero,  who  of  course  w^as  also  w'orshipped  as  a  god ; 
and  such  was  the  Quirinus  of  the  Romans. 

Vet  w’e  think  it  is  not  unworthy  of  being  dw’elt  on  ;  that  the 
common  tides  represent  two  kings  at  once  at  Rome,  Romulus 
iuid  Tati  us,  a  Roman  and  a  Sabine.  These  Sabines  come  from 
C'ures,  or  Quires,  and  the  story  says,  that  from  them  the  Romans 
were  called  Quirites.  Moreover,  Romulus  finally  turns  into 

^llcs.iyp/lliat  tlitTc  isa^roat  botlicoiiforning  tlic  fouiKicrs  of  Koine, 

aiul  tlie  lera.  Tlie  ilreek  accounts  say  ;  first,  ^Eneas  liad  four  sons,  Aseaiiius, 
Kuryleon,  Konniliisand  Ronius ;  sccomlly,  iEncasand  Ulyssi‘S  founded  the  city, 
and  culled  it  Roma  from  a  'Pmjan  damsel ;  thirdly,  Romulus  and  Roinusw’cre  sons 
of  kinar  Eatinus  by  this  s«une  maiden  Roma;  fourthly,  Ulysses  and  Circe  had 
three  sons,  Romiis,  Antias,  and  Ardeas,  founders  of  Rome,  Antium,  and  Ardea  ; 
fifthly,  RoiniLs  was  son  of  Ascanius,  son  of  ^Encas ;  sixthly,  Romus  was  st»u 
of  Italus,  and  his  mother  was  daughter  of  Latinus.  Many  other  accounts  he 
omits  for  brevity.  He  proceeds:  ‘The  llowmnfi  hare  not  n  siuy/e  ancient  his- 
forinti  nr  nniiiilisf^  but  they  all  [in  later  days]  have  compileil  their  narratives 
from  finch  nt  inscriptions  preserved  in  sncTcd  tablets.’  Hut  what  follows,  shows 
tliat  the  tablets  here  faileil  them.  First,  some  sav  that  Itomus  and  Romulus 
Were  sons  of  ^'Kneas ;  secondly,  others  that  they  were  grandsons  ;  thirdly, 
some  teach  that  an  old  city,  Rome,  existed  before  the  times  of  iEneas, 
"hieh  is  the  account  of  Antiochus  the  Syracusan,  a  very  ancient  writer,  on 
wlajse  authority  Dionysius  always  lays  peculiar  stress  ;  lastly  comes  the  com¬ 
mon  storv  alMuit  Amulius  and  Numitor. 
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Qiiiriniis.  All  tliis  appears  like  the  vii^ne  remains  of  a  tradition, 
that  Koine  in  her  earliest  days  was  ‘’governed  hy  kings;  as  was 
Sparui,  to  whose  system  that  of  Rome  is  so  often  compared  hy 
the  Greeks:  hut  that  at  this  time  a  change  took  place  by  which 
the  double  city  on  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  Hills  was  joined 
into  one,  to  be  governed  lienee  forward  by  one  king,  elected  from 
Romans  and  Qnirites  alternately.  At  the  revolution  which  ex¬ 
pelled  the  second  Taripiin,  the  memory  of  two  kings  who  once 
ruled  jointly,  may  have  had  its  influence,  among  a  people  so 
attached  to  precedent,  in  reconciling  them  to  two  consuls. 

'Phat  in  very  early  times  a  Greek  city,  probably  called  Rome, 
stcMHi  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  appears  to  ns  to  be  proved  against 
Beaufort  bv  arguments  far  more  convincing  than  are  generally  to 
be  ex|>ected  in  such  antiquity.  It  is  testified  :  first,  by  the  uni¬ 
form  agreement  of  traditions  which  in  all  their  variety  point  to  this 
fact.  Kvander  was  from  Arcadia ;  Romus  was  a  descendant  either  of 
/Tineas,  or  of  a  Trojan  maid,  or  of  Ulysses,  or  of  Aclueans,  return¬ 
ing  from  'IVoy.  Secondly,  by  the  reverence  of  the  Romtins  for  the 
Greek  religion,  as  for  something  old  and  peculiarly  awful.  The 
l.u|)ercalia,  established  (as  was  believed)  by  Evander,  was  de¬ 
clared  by  Dionysius  to  have  been  identical  in  his  day  with  the 
rites  of  the  Arcadian  l\in.  Hercules  was  worshipped  at  the 
Greatest  Altar  with'CIreek  rites,  preserved  by  the  hereditary  priest¬ 
hood  of  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii ;  an  institution  itself  more  Greek 
than  Roman,  and  ascribed  also  to  Evander.  Of  the  books 
found  ill  one  of  Numa’s  chests,  one  parcel  was  Greek.  I'he 
Sibylline  books  w'ere  notoriously  in  C»reek  ;  what  could  prompt  a 
people  so  jealous  for  antiquity  in  religious  rites,  to  afford  them 
such  respect.^  As  early  as  the  first  Brutus,  the  legend  rejiresents 
Delphi  as  the  ultimate  resort  of  the  Romans  when  in  want  of  coun¬ 
sel.  Such  reasonings  convince  us  that  a  Greek  city  was  the  nucleus 
ot  Rome,  far  more  than  any  philological  remarks  on  the  Latin  lan- 
gu;ige,  which  all  lie  open  to  numerous  objections. 

But  to  conclude,  we  desire  to  recommend  this  profound,  power¬ 
fully  written  and  luminous  work  to  all  who  have  interest  in  his¬ 
torical  researcli,  and  who  will  take  the  pains  to  read  it  with  a  good 
map  by  their  side,  lo  superficial  readers  and  indolent  minds  its 
anxious  st'arch  ^  after  accuracy  may  be  unploasing ;  but  no  dili¬ 
gent  student  will  call  it  heavy,  relieved  as  it  is  by  noble  sentiments, 
an  excursive  genius,  a  perspicuous  and  charming  style. 
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Art.  I V.  I^cininiscrnccs  of  South.itneriva  ;  from  tteo-aud-n-half  Ycat'» 
fiesidrnce  in  l\‘nrzuei(K  By  John  IIawkshaw,  F.G.S.  London: 
*Jackson  and  altord. 

I'r  is  an  interesting  relief  to  turn  from  the  majority  of  mo<iern 
travels  to  such  a  volume  as  the  one  now  before  us.  The 
author  enters  on  Ins  narrative  witli  an  unussumin^  air,  and  is 
evidently  more  concerned  to  supply  his  readers  witn  information 
than  to  exhibit  his  own  skill  or  jrood  fortune.  With  the  materials 
which  he  lias  compressed  into  the  narrowest  possible  compass,  our 
‘  summer  travellers  would  easily  have  manufactured  tw'o  or  three 
volumes  of  fashionable  size  and  nrice.  The  country  described  is 
new  to  most  Englishmen,  and  the  details  furnished  are  alike  be¬ 
fitting  the  good  sense  of  the  narrator  and  the  wants  of  lui  intelli¬ 
gent  public.  Little  is  yet  known  of  South  America,  and  the  un¬ 
settled  state  of  its  recently  established  republics  has  produced 
among  our  countrymen  a  distrust  of  the  hopes  formerly  enter¬ 
tained.  We  rannot  better  express  our  sense  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
llawkshaw’s  little  volume,  than  by  transferring  some  of  its 
details  to  our  |)ages,  and  to  this  yye  shall  proceed,  without  further 
preface. 

Our  author  left  England  in  July,  1832,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  copper  mines  of  Aroa,  the  operations  of  w  hich  he 
k  had  undertaken  to  conduct.  In  his  voyage  he  touched  at  Bar- 
badoes,  the  most  northerly  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  spent 
a  (lay  at  Bridgetown,  whence  he  sailed  for  La  Ciuayra,  in  the 
mail-boat.  In  this  second  trip,  he  narrowly  escaped  a  watery 
grave.  J'he  captain  W’as  a  young  Irishman  brought  up  in  the 
East  India  service,  ‘who  found  his  way  from  one  island  to 
‘another  he  knew  not  how.'  Ills  gross  ignorance  of  nautical 
science  endangered  the  lives  of  all  w  ho  sailed  w  ith  him,  and  ex¬ 
posed  them  on  the  ])resent  occasion  to  severe  inconveniences. 
Not  meeting  with  the  landmarks  on  which  he  had  calculated,  he 
became  bewildered,  and  being  warned  of  his  proximity  to  danger 
by  the  hollow  roar  of  breakers,  he  rode  at  anchor  during  the 
night,  his  only  cable  being  ‘  as  ragged  as  if  the  rats  had  been 
‘  making  nests  in  it.’  In  the  morning  a  tow  n  wits  descried,  which 
‘  the  capudn  concluded  to  be  La  Guayra,  but  on  proceeding 

thither  he  had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  it  was  Puerto 
C  ahella,  a  hundred  miles  to  leeward  of  the  port  he  had  been 
seeking.  Such  was  the  seamanship  of  the  captain  of  the  mail- 
boat.  At  length  they  neared  the  desired  haven,  and  the  first  im¬ 
pression  of  the  (X)ast  senery  is  thus  described. 

‘  I  was  approaching  a  land  which  was  associated  w'ith  the  names  of 
(’oluinhus  and  of  IlnnilMddt,  of  INzarro  and  <»f  (.^utes.  But  these  were 
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not  as.s.K:iation8  i-qually  pleasing.  Tl.e  two  first  were  connected  tyith 
every  thing  that  is  lofty  in  science,  and  great  in  purpose,  and  benevolent 
in  principle;  the  latter  wereliefore  me,  but  it  was  in  connexion  with  the 

blcMMlhound  ami  the  «w(»rd.  ^  ^  , 

‘  Wlien  we  first  get  near  enough  to  have  a  distinct  view  ot  the  coast, 

never  shall  I  forget  the  impression  that  it  made  u])on  me.  It  has  been 
called  the  New  World ;  hut  the  term  is  only  applicable  so  far  as  it  has 
reference  to  tlie  knowledge  which  we  have  had  of  it.  The  lofty  Cordillera 
which  lielts  the  shore,  seemed  to  rise  almost  perpendicularly  out  of  the 
ocean,  covered  by  a  thin  and  russet  herbage,  which  softened,  but  did 
not  liide  the  rocky  and  gigantic  nucleus  beneath.  Its  aspect  was 
ridgy,  mountainous,  and  Ixild,  even  to  magnificence  ;  and  it  was  ren¬ 
dered  still  more  sublime  by  the  white  and  silvery  clouds  which  rested 
halfway  up  the  shaggy  mountains,  in  perfect  stillness  and  re^Kise.  The 
haunts  of  men  were  not  amid  the  scene  ;  the  voice  of  man  did  not  dis. 
turb  the  silence.  It  seemed  unfitted  bv  the  gigantic  scale  of  its  features 
for  his  residence  ;  he  might  have  stood  in  the  shadow  of  its  shrubs  ;  he 
would  be  lost  amid  the  solitude  of  its  forests.  Contrasting  its  appear¬ 
ance  with  some  of  the  newer  and  flatter  continents  of  Eurojie,  it  struck 
me  that  it  was  they  which  should  be  called  the  New  World ;  the 
otfsluMit  of  this  loftier  continent ;  the  mud-banks  formed  from  its  debris 
and  decay.* — pp.  18,  19. 

La  Guayra  is  represented  as  situated  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
scarcely  more  than  200  yards  wide,  with  an  almost  perpendicular 
cliff  at  its  back.  Its  popubation  in  1833  was  between  5000  and 
6000,  having  been  diminished  by  an  earthquake.  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw  did  not  remain  here  long,  but  proceeded  to  Caraccas  on  a 
mule. 

‘  The  ride  l>etween  Lu  Guayra  and  Caraccas  is  calculated  to  make 
a  lasting  impression  upon  a  j)erson  ushered  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
8t:ige  of  South  American  scenery  and  South  American  manners.  He 
steps  from  a  vessel  which  has  probably  conveyed  him  from  some 
English  fire-side,  from  a  land  of  conveniences  and  comforts — of  smooth 
turnpike  r(»ads  and  fast  coaches — of  shawled  and  knee-capped  coach¬ 
men,  whose  faces  glow  beneath  their  broad-brimmed  hats  like  setting 
suns ;  and  after  scrambling  over  or  through  the  surf,  on  the  shoulders 
]>erhaps  of  s«»me  tall  and  naked  negro,  his  feet  touch  the  shore,  and  a 
few  steps  carry  him  to  the  f<H>t  of  a  narrow  and  winding  road,  like  a 
staircase,  winch  is  to  convey  him  over  mountains  severarthousand  feet 
higli,  to  the  capital  of  the  country  he  is  visiting;  and  which,  in  reality, 
IS  one  of  the  greatest  highways  to  that  capital.  On  his  route  he  is  occa¬ 
sionally  overtaken  and  passed  by  muscular  and  finely-built  caleteros, 
almost  entirely  naked,  wh<i  ascend  the  mountain-road  with  a  load  of 
fish  that  would  astonish  even  an  English  porter,  and  whose  naked 

iHHlies  are  shining  in  the  sun  with  the  perspiration  that  oozes  from  everv 
p<»re. 

‘  Tl'on.  iK-rhaps  iiftor  i.rocoediiig  a  little  further,  he  is  nearly  run 

own  ly  a  tro()]i  o  jackas.ses.  descending  as  he  ascends,  and  rushing 
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down  the  hill,  followed  only  hy  the  arriero  who  attends  them,  at  a  speed 
which  makes  the  stranj^er  tremble,  if  m»t  for  the  necks  of  the  usses,  at 
least  for  that  of  the  rider,  who,  perched  on  an  haniugo,  or  pack.saddle, 
swings  his  naked  legs  about  as  though  every  thing  dei)enaed  u)H)n  his 
body  being  kept  in  a  state  of  Ovscillation,  and  who  screams  and  hollows  a 
sort  of  wild  air,  as  though  he  cimceived  republican  liberty  and  freedom 
essentially  to  consist  in  singing  at  the  top  (►f  his  voice  to  the  wild  soli¬ 
tudes  around  him. 

‘  The  road  in  the  steeper  ]mrts,  to  render  it  less  abrupt,  has  a  zigzag 
direction,  by  which  the  length  is  considerably  increased.  It  is  paved 
in  these  places,  and  has  gutters  running  obliquely  across  every  five  or 
six  yards,  to  ciirry  off  the  water,  which,  in  its  downward  course  in  heavy 
rains,  would  otherwise  soon  acquire  momentum  and  velocity  suflicient 
to  tear  up  the  road. 

‘  On  the  La  Guayra  side  of  the  mountain  I  was  favoured  with  one  i»r 
two  prospects  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence.  After  ascending  some 
thousands  of  feet  almost  perpendicularly,  the  spectator  seems  to  be 
looking  out  over  the  sea  from  hanging  gardens.  Peering  through  a 
lattice-work  of  leaves  and  flowers — crimson,  blue,  and  yelh»w, — he  looks 
down,  through  a  veil  of  clouds  that  hangs  behnv,  on  the  roadstead 
of  La  Guayra.  The  curious  effects  of  the  mirage  invest  these  scenes 
with  the  most  singular  and  often  w’ith  the  most  beautiful  appearances. 
The  spectator  seems  suspended  in  the  air  ;  beneath  him  is  a  sea  of 
clouds  that  move  majestically  along,  and  fnaii  time  to  time  he  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  ocean,  like  a  glassy  mirror  beneath,  hanging  in  a  variety  of 
positions ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  mirage  to  destroy,  occasion, 
ally,  the  horizontal  appearance  of  the  ocean  w'hen  viewed  from  this 
height.* — pp.  29 — 31. 

Our  author  supplies  some  interesting  information  respecting 
the  slave  code  of  Venezuela,  and  contrasts  greatly  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  former,  the  conduct  of  the  young  and  unsettled 
republics  of  soutliern  America  with  that  of  the  northern  states. 
We  Ccin  make  room  only  for  the  following  quotation  on  this 
point. 

‘  ‘  Art.  9.  The  introduction  of  slaves,  in  whatsoever  manner  it  may  he 
made,  is  prohibited.  Also,  nopersonshallbringniorethanoneasa  domestic 
servant,  and  that  one  shall  not  be  naturalized  as  such  in  the  country; 
;uid  at  his  arrival  at  the  ports  of  Venezuela,  the  person  introducing 
him  shall  enter  into  an  obligation  to  re-export  him,'  for  which  he  shall  be 
l)ound  in  proper  securities.  If  the  person  who  brings  the  slave,  settles 
in  the  country,  he  shall  still  be  bound  to  export  him,  or  to  give  him  his 
freedom.  Slaves  introduced  by  fraud,  or  against  the  prohibiti(»n  of 
this  law,  shall  bif  that  act  he  made  free, 

‘  ‘  Art.  10.  A  fund  shall  be  published  fur  the  annual  emancipation  of 
slaves,  composed,  first,  of  tw’(j  per  cent,  on  the  whole  property  of  thos(‘ 
who  die  leaving  only  collateral  heirs  ;  secondly,  ten  j)er  cent,  of  the 
whole  property  of  those  who  die  leaving  heirs  wh(»  are  foreigners;  thirdly. 


thu  licit  ]>roptTty  ot  nil  tluisc  dyin^  iiitcstntc,  niul  not  Icaviiiij^  lincul 
heirs,  who  by  liiw  oujiht  to  succeed  them,  which  shall  be  admin istereil 
to  by  the  exchequer ;  and  fourthly,  the  ^itts  and  lejjacies  of  jiersoiis 
well  disj)osed  to  this  lieiievolent  design,  whose  names  will  be  published 
ill  the  state  annual  of  the  district. 

‘  The  law  then  proceeds  to  enact,  that  each  year  a  number  of  slaves 
shall  be  emancijiated,  wpial  to  the  maximum  number  which  had  been 
emancipated  bv  the  previous  law.  And  that  in  case  the  tn  be 
provided  in  iiianner  afore-mentioned,  be  insutheient,  the  deficiency  is 
to  be  made  up  from  the  public  treasury.  The  slaves  to  be  emanci- 
])ated  are  chi>sen  by  a  committee,  ap|Munted  in  each  district  ;  and  every 
year  the  law  enacts  that  the  names  of  the  slaves  emancipated  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished,  also  the  amount  of  the  emancipation  fund  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  lastly  the  sum  added  from  the  public  treasury. 

‘  As  tliis  law  had  been  in  force  some  years,  it  may  not  be  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  know’,  that  as  far  as  my  experience  ivent,  I  could  not  ascertain 
that  it  had  wiirked  ill  for  the  masters.  Of  course  it  had  tended  to 
limit  the  number  of  slaves,  and  in  some  cases,  to  interfere  a  good  deal 
with  the  progress  of  cultivation  ;  and  on  this  account  there  is  more 
merit  li>  be  ascribed  to  the  Venezuelian  government,  in  adopting 
measures  so  enlightened.’ — pp.  49,  50. 


The  botanist  and  the  zoologist  will  meet  with  much  interesting 
information  in  ^Ir.  Hawkshaw’s  volume,  and  the  student  of 
human  nature,  under  the  various  phases  it  assumes,  will  not  turn 
from  his  pages  uninstructed.  Speaking  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Tocuyo,  he  says  : 


*  The  ziHilogist  also  might  have  resided  there  to  advantage.  After 
sunset,  in  the  iqiper  ])arls  of  the  valley  and  around  the  mines,  sw’arms 
of  liats  made  their  a]>pearance  ;  no  place  was  free  from  them  ;  they 
entered  the  houses,  and  if  the  candle  escaped  being  put  out  liy  the 
fanning  of  their  wings,  it  was  only  to  be  tlap])ed  out  l)y  some  large 
painted  moth,  which,  attracted  by  the  light,  followed  close  after  them. 
So  numerous  w  ere  the  bats,  that  in  the  morning  our  horses’  backs  were 
often  found  streaming  w  ith  blood,  from  the  phlelMitomy  (►f  these  blood, 
suckers.  And  in  entering  the  old  workings  of  the  inines,  a  wlnde 
swarm  of  them  would  rush  past  the  candle,  in  all  probability  putting 
it  out  before  they  made  their  I'scaiie. 

‘  If  a  sugar-basin  w  ere  placed  upon  the  table,— though,  as  I  have 
frequentlx  noticed,  not  one  w’ould  have  been  seen  before,— in  two  or 
thnv  minutes  long  strings  of  ants  would  make  their  ajipearance,  all 
Winding  their  wax  towards  one  common  centre,  x’lz.  the  sugar-basin. 
Some  small  and  diminutive  scout,  ]>osted  I  suppose  to  watch,  thougli 
no  one  knows  xvhere,  had  conveyed  the  intelligence,  and  forthwitli 
whole  legions  sallied  out.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  there  is  n 
snndl  s|H*cies  of  ant  that  acquires  wings,  when  thev  become  still  more 
troublesome  ;  tor,  in  their  new  character,  their  accustomed  sagacitx 
and  prudence  seem  to  forsake  them,  and  thev  flv  into  the  candles,  unti 
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thev  extiniriiisli  tliem  by  their 'dead  bmlies,  while  all  below  is  covered 
with  the  killed,  niaiiniKi,  and  wounded. 

‘  The  bichaco,  a  large  red  ant,  which  congregates  in  immense  num- 
liers,  is  very  formidable.  If,  in  the  course  t)f  its  emigrations,  it  should 
meet  with  a  stable,  as  it  passes  through  that  stable,  (for  it  never  de¬ 
viates  from  its  course,)  every  thing  must  be  off ;  the  rats  and  the  ser¬ 
pents  forsake  tlie  roof ;  and  the  horses,  unless  they  are  let  loose,  break 
their  fiistenings  and  decamp.  I  happened  at  one  time  to  ride  under  a 
low  tree,  which  was  covered  with  these  creatures ;  and,  as  1  was  riding 
fast,  1  did  not  perceive  them  as  I  rushed  through  its  foliage.  In  a 
moment  or  two  I  was  astonished  by  the  violent  jilunging  of  my  horse, 
and  immediately  after  by  something  biting  through  my  linen  trowsers. 

It  was  with  great  dithculty  I  pacilied  the  animal,  until  the  furious 
little  creatures  were  dislodged  from  his  skin.  Though  they  are  cele¬ 
brated  as  strategists,  yet  these  little  insects,  when  disturbed,  fall  im¬ 
mediately  to  work  wherever  they  may  alight,  pell-mell,  fighting  and 
biting,  without  any  regard  to  arrangement  or  order,  and  without  any 
of  the  slackness  of  fear ;  each  individual  using  its  jaws,  as  though  it 
considered  itself  capable  alone  and  single-handed  of  Imth  killing  and 
eating  a  horse. 

‘  A  numerous  colony  of  this  kind  of  ant  had  established  itself  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  piece  of  land  intended  for  the  gn»wth  of  maize  :  the 
seed  was  sown,  and  in  a  day  or  two  it  was  all  carried  off.  Another 
attempt  was  made,  and  again  the  maize  disappeared  ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  that  could  be  done,  by  attacking  their  large  hillocks,  often  several 
yards  broad,  with  shovels  and  spades,  they  still  kept  ])ossession  of  their 
strongholds.  Like  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii  in  their  present  state, 
their  city  w'as  far  below'  the  surface ;  and  as  if  the  hint  had  been  taken 
fnnn  Hercules  at  the  Augean  stables,  they  were  only  conquered  at  last 
by  turning  the  river  over  their  haunts,  which  w'as  done  by  damming  it 
helijw'. 

‘  This  sj)ecies  of  ant  consumes  a  large  quantity  of  leaves  in  the  con¬ 
struction  (d  its  nest ;  and  in  the  woods  I  have  frequently  passed  long 
columns  of  them,  eight  or  nine  inches  broad,  following  €»ach  other  in 
thick  array,  and  extending  many  hundred  yards  in  length.  Each  had 
a  piece  of  leaf,  cut  to  a  circular  shape  at  the  top,  hoisted  over  its 
head ;  and  hid  beneath  the  green  leaves,  they  presented  a  most  curious 
apj)earance,  as  if  a  whole  regiment  of  small  leaves  had  been  enabled  to 
stand  erect  and  to  w'alk  off  by  themselves.  A  number  of  their  fellows, 
w  inding  through  the  ranks,  w  ere  returning  empty-handed  to  where  the 
leaves  were  clipped,  and  evidently  at  full  speed.  Occasionally  they 
stopped  for  a  moment,  to  help  up  some  unlucky  w'ight  who  had 
tumbled  down  from  the  top  of  some  root  not  an  inch  high,  or  to  lend 
a  hand  to  help  another  brother,  w'host*  leaf  had  become  transfixed  by 
a  shar])  spine,  and  w  ho  w  as  tugging  aw'ay  with  all  his  might  to  get  it 
off  again. 

‘  Another  species  of  this  insect,  called  the  comien,  of  small  size, 
having  a  white  body  and  black  head,  was  much  more  destructive  in  its 
raviiges.  In  the  house  or  (»ut  of  doors,  in  the  mines  or  in  the  stores,  it 
was  e(jually  dreaded.  Possessing  an  extraordinary  apfietite  for  woo<l, 
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it  etiU  fallen  trees  by  the  hundred.  Once  established  in  a  wooden, 
bridge,  and  a  mine  of  jj^unpowder  c<mld  not  destroy  it  more  etfectually. 
Once  having  made  its  way  to  the  timbering  of  the  mines,  nothing  could 
be  more  certain  in  bringing  the  riM'f  about  their  heads.  In  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  merchant,  this  ant,  if  it  once  obtains  an  entrance,  is  very 
destructive.  Should  it  happen  to  get  in  by  tlie  door,  and  after  eating 
its  way  tlirougb  the  Inxirds  to  find  itself  stopped  by  a  bale  of  goods, 
it  lH*gins  forthwith  to  eat  directly  upwards  ;  and  though  half  a  dozen 
bales  should  Ik*  piled  one  upon  another,  it  eventually  appears  at  the 
t(>p  of  the  upjK*rmost.* — pp.  119 — 1*23. 

Tlie  country  abounds  with  reptiles,  of  which  the  Author  has 
presented  several  specimens  to  the  Mancliester  Natural  History 
Society.  The  following  is  bis  account  of  them. 


‘Among  the  most  venomous  were  the  rattle-snake  and  the  mapinaro, 
a  specit's  of  black  viper.  The  bite  of  this  latter  reptile  caused  almost 
instant  death  to  animals  ;  it  sometimes  proved  fatal  to  men.  The 
|M>ison  certainly  seemed  to  act  w  ith  greater  rapidity  when  mules  or 
Intrses  were  bitten  than  when  men  were  the  sufferers ;  and  I  kn(»W’ 
no  other  w'ay  of  accounting  for  this,  than  by  supposing  that  men,  being 
aw'are  of  the  danger,  generally  gave  less  time  for  the  fangs  of  the 
reptile  to  enter  ;  for  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  individual  would 
skip  aw'ay  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  horse 
or  mule,  not  aware  of  the  deadly  nature  of  the  bite,  w’ould  afford  more 
time  for  the  fatal  poison  to  distil  from  the  fangs  into  the  w^ound.  IMen, 
as  well  as  animals,  are  generally  bitten  about  the  leg  ;  and  mostly  in 
cons(»quence  of  having  stepped  upon  the  serpent. 

*  In  \^enezuela  there  are  persons  wdio  pretend  to  be  inoculated,  and 
who  will  also  undertake  to  inoculate  others  against  the  venom,  and 
wh(»  profess  to  cure  the  bite  of  serpents.  I  have  seen  these  men  w’ith 
small  serpents  in  their  hands,  but  never  w  ith  any  that  I  knew"  to  be  of 
a  venomous  kind.  During  my  residence  in  Venezuela,  tw’o  or  three  of 
the  Knglish  w'orkmen  were  bitten,  and  they  certainly  derived  consider¬ 
able  bi’iiefit  from  the  medicine  administered  by  these  men  ;  but  1  never 
knew  that  any  of  these  cases  were  of  a  decidedly  dangerous  character, 
or  from  bites  of  the  rattle-snake  or  mapinaro.  IMore  than  one  of  the 
natives  died  from  the  bite  of  the  latter  in  a  short  time.  It  w  as  found 
in  great  uumliers,  but  the  rattle-snake  w’as  rarely  met  with. 

‘  One  day,  while  standing  by  some  men  who  were  pulling  down  an 
<ild  w»»oden  bridge,  under  a  piece  of  timber  that  had  just  been  raised 
fr«»m  the  ground,  I  |K*rceive(l  a  large  scorpion.  Wishing  to  ca])ture  it, 
as  I  had  never  had  an  op]K)rtunity  of  inspecting  one,  1  got  a  piece  of 
siring,  and  w'as  endeavouring  to  slip  a  luwse  over  its  head  or  tail,  w'hen 
one  of  tlu'se  iiUKuilated  persons  came  up.  He  laughed  to  see  three  or 
buir  grt»wn  perstms  all  maiuruvring  about  so  small  an  affair,  and  imme¬ 
diately  took  the  scorpion  in  his  hand  ;  and  after  letting  it  run  about 
oiKv  or  twice  over  his  hand,  he  held  its  tail  until  I  tied  the  string  to  it. 
The  sting  of  the  scorpion,  though  not  deadly,  is  still  highlv  jiainful, 
and  priHluces  much  inflammation  ;  some  of  our  men  who  had  been  stung 
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l»v  much  smaller  ones  than  this,  suffered  exceedingly  ;  and  1  can  ac¬ 
count  for  the  circumstance  just  narrated  in  no  other  way  than  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  ceremony  of  inoculation  gives  boldness,  and  that  gene¬ 
rally  these  creatures  do  not  bite  or  sting  unless  hurt,  for  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  man  took  care  not  to  handle  the  creature  with  rough¬ 
ness.  Four  young  scorpions  were  fastened  to  the  back  of  this  one, 
which  npj>eared  full  grown.  The  young  ones  were  very  small,  and  1 
imagine  they  are  carried  about  in  this  way,  on  the  back  of  the  ^wirent, 
until  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

‘  The  boa  constrictor  was  sometimes  met  with ;  and  one  day  one  was 
lasso<K*d  near  the  mines,  and  thereupon  hung,  just  after  having  swal¬ 
lowed  a  kid.  It  was  about  fifteen  feet  long.  There  was  also  a  l)eau- 
tiful  green  serpent,  which  kept  about  the  trees,  and  was  often  in  the 
branches,  and  seemed  very  w'ell  adapted  to  surprise  small  birds,  in  its 
sharp-slnM»ter’s  uniform.  Another,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  frequented 
the  edges  of  ptnds  and  marshes,  and  preyed  upon  the  large  bull-frogs 
which  alnmiided  in  those  situations.  This  species  was  about  five  or 
six  feet  long,  the  one  in  green  rather  shorter.  Another  very  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  was  called  the  coral  snake ;  it  was  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
with  small  j)iercing  eyes,  that  glittered  like  rubies :  it  is  not  generally 
more  than  three  feet  in  length,  but  extremely  fierce.  One  day  1  struck 
at  one,  which  I  wished  to  capture,  w'ith  a  stick  ;  not  killing  it  at  the 
first  blow,  the  enraged  little  reptile  immediately  turned  round  and 
darted  towards  me,  its  small  eyes  looking  like  sparks  of  living  coal.  I 
instantly  commenced  a  retreat,  still,  however,  confronting  the  enemy  ; 
and  by  superior  generalship  and  a  few  more  cuts  with  the  stick,  1 
killed  my  adversary  and  carried  him  off. 

‘  Another  variety,  called  the  whip  snake,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  lash  of  a  whip,  was,  from  the  brittleness  of  its  body,  very  difficult 
to  procure.  If  struck  at  with  a  slick,  however  small,  the  reptile  was 
immediately  divided  into  two  parts,  each  part  moving  off  with  con¬ 
siderable  alacrity.  It  was  generally  about  four  feet  long,  of  a  very 
slim  and  elegant  shape.  The  bejuca  snake,  another  variety,  about  the 
same  length,  was  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  stem  of  the 
climbing  plant,  so  designated.* — pp.  127 — 

Alligators  and  sharks  also  abound,  but  w  e  leave  these  gentry  to 
notice  our  Author’s  account  of  the  religious  condition  of  the 
j)eoj)le.  Speaking  of  Caraccas,  the  seat  of  government,  he  tells 
us  that  Catliolicism  is  in  a  very  languishing  state ;  the  revenues 
of  the  church  have  been  seized  by  the  civil  power,  and  with 
diminished  wealth,  the  influence  of  the  clergy  has  declined. 

‘  In  this  city,’  he  says,  ‘Catholicism  still  occasionally  ventures  on 
something  like  display  ;  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  on  particular  oc¬ 
casions  is  carried  through  the  streets  attended  by  long  processions. 
But  it  is  evident,  every w’here,  that  papacy  has  lost  her  hold  on  fhe 
affections  of  the  people.  Independently  of  the  question  of  tenets, 
what  other  effect  could  result  fr(»m  ages  of  ungodliness  in  its  ministers? 

hat  lasting  respect  w  as  to  be  instilled  into  the  bosoms  of  a  people, 
for  a  religion,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  which  its  teachers  openly 
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ciMitemiuHl  ^  V\  ho  were  to  believe  its  doctrines,  when  its  inculcators 
rnive  the  niainest  evidence  that  they  l)elieved  them  not  ?  Wlm  were 
to  carry  out  its  essential  requirements,  when  they  who  were  to  enforce 
them,  invited  by  their  own  practice  to  the  contrary  ?  How  was  -od. 
liness  to  Ik*  taujiht  by  them  who  knew  not  jfodliness  ;  and  in  what 
shape  or  manner  was  *a  reverence  to  lie  inspired  for  that,  which  in  the 
hands  (»f  these  bdse  professors  had  become  hollow  and  meaninjrless  ? 
Celibacy  was  ])rcached  by  men  who  had  kept  mistresses  and 
families  j  and  alisolutimi  was  j^iiren  to  others,  by  priests  who  of  all 
jiersons  stiKnl  in  the  greatest  need  of  a  cleansinj^  process  themselves. 
The  consi*quence  hud  been,  that  the  wares  of  the  church  of  Rome 
were  almost  vvithout  a  market  i  or  if  they  at  all  met  with  purchasers, 
it  could  only  be  at  the  very  lowest  price.  "I  hose  who  had  the  sole 
auth<»rity  to  vend  them,  made  open  exhibition  of  the  little  value  they 
were  of  in  their  ow’n  eves  j  and,  consequently,  that  which  vv’as  held  in 
little  esteem  by  the  parties  who  had  to  dispose  of  it,  was  rejected  by 
the  parties  to  whom  it  was  offered  for  sale. 

‘  In  Venezuela,  generally,  Catholicism  is  held  in  low  estimation,  hut 
not  liecause  it  has  been  superseded  by  any  purer  faith.  It  would  he  a 
consolation  if  this  were  the  case.  They  are  tired  of  what  was  their 
national  relij;ion,  simply  because  their  hearts  had  never  been  reached 
by  its  principles,  or  rather  by  what  ouj^ht  to  have  been  its  principles. 
They  were  found  a  wild  and  uncultivated  people  ;  and  the  j)rice  they 
had  to  pay  for  heinj;  taujiht  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  was  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  one — they  had  to  give  their  country.  For  ages  they  were 
continued  an  unenlightened  and  igmirant  race,  purchasing  each  Av’c 
Maria  and  Pater-n(»ster  they  were  taught  by  rote,  with  severe  and 
killing  lalK)r.  on  nr.ids,  in  mines,  and  in  chains ;  and  now  those  who 
escape  destruction  by  this  strange  process  of  tuition,  having  l)ecome 
mixed  and  blended  with  their  whiter  task-masters,  remain  still,  com¬ 
paratively,  an  uninstructed  pe(q)le  ;  and  it  ought  not  to  he  matter  of 
surprise,  that  they  should  put  a  low'  value  upon  that  which  ages  of  ex¬ 
perience  had  shown  them  to  he  worth  hut  little. 

‘  There  is  scarcely  any  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  in  small  villages  or  in  the  woody  districts,  where  the 
inhahitants  are  scattered.  It  is  not  much  better  in  the  larger  towns, 
though  amongst  a  few  some  formalities  are  observed.  In  Caraccas 
there  are  two  masses  before  iukui,  one  early  in  the  morning :  the 
chief  attendants  are  females  and  old  men.  The  ladies  of  the  place 
are  seen  ])assing,  in  small  parties  of  two  or  three,  through  the 
strei'ts,  their  heads  covered  <»nly  by  long  black  veils.  They  are 
generally  billowed  by  servants,  carrying  embroidered  mats,  on  which 
they  kneel.  1  hav'e  occasionally  gone  into  the  churches  w'hen  ma.ss 
was  performing,  and  nev'er  saw'  more  th<m  forty  or  fifty  persons  as¬ 
sembled.  The  congregatiim  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  there  being 
no  seats  or  partitions  iii  their  churches.  The  mass  was  performed  in 
the  s;mie  way  as  I  have  seen  it  on  the  continent,  hut  with  less  of 
splemhmr.  I  here  were  evident  signs  of  decreased  rev’enues  alMUit 
every  thing  that  was  done.  In  the  afternoon  the  inhahitants  go  to 
the  Imll-hght,  and  in  the  evening  to  the  theatre.’ _ nn.  1.50 _ 158. 
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The  following  sketch  of  (yeneral  Paez  who  has  acted  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  part  in  the  revolutions  of  Ins  country,  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

'  Paez,  who  is  considereil  a  man  of  jro4)d  sound  sense,  as  well  as 
amazinir  ener^v  of  character,  is  still  verv  much  attached  to  the  customs 
of  the  plains,  and  not  unfre(|uently,  when  on  his  own  estates  away  from 
Caraccas,  j^ives  dinners  in  the  llanero  fashion.  Like  all  llaneros,  he  is  a 
first-rate  horseman.  An  anecdote  that  Wiis  related  to  me  when  in  South 
America,  is  illustrative  of  the  determination  of  his  character.  Towards 
the  c(niclusion  of  the  strufrj;le  for  independence,  Bolivar  and  a  consider, 
able  number  of  tbe  repul)lican  otbcers,  amongst  whom  was  l^aez,  u  ere 
diniii"  tojxetber.  I  have  heard  it  observed,  by  several  who  resided  in 
Wmezuela  about  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  that  there  was  little 
doubt  but  that,  at  one  time,  Bolivar  seemed  disp(»seil  to  assume 
sovereijjn  power.  If  it  were  so,  as  regards  Bolivar  himself,  I  can  only 
think  that  be  contemplated  such  an  act  fnun  the  conscienticnis  Indief 
that  such  a  form  of  government  might  be  fittest  for  a  people  unenlight¬ 
ened  and  disorganized  as  the  Venezuelans  then  were.  From  the  im¬ 
mense  sacrifice  of  property  and  of  peace  and  of  wealth,  and  even  of  life 
itself,  (f(>r  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  died  from  the  incessant 
fatigue  and  anxiety  of  spirit  which  he  had  undergone,)  we  ought,  I 
think,  to  conclude  that  Bolivar’s  intentions  were  honest,  whatever 
might  be  the  motives  of  some  of  his  advisers  to  such  a  step.  There 
was,  however,  a  party  who  wished  it,  and  at  the  dinner  in  ({uestion,  after 
the  glass  had  circulated  rather  freely,  in  course  of  speechifying  s<nne  of 
this  party  hinted  their  opinion  on  this  subject.  Paez  arose  alnuKst 
immediately,  and  alluding  to  the  (d)servations  that  had  been  made, 
drew  a  dagger  from  his  side,  and  stated  emphatically,  that  if  he  for 
a  moment  conceived  that  any  person  sitting  at  that  table  contemplated 
assuming  the  crown  of  that  country,  for  the  liberties  of  which  they 
were  all  fighting,  he  would  strike  that  knife  to  his  heart  as  he  then 
struck  it  into  the  table ;  and  he  accompanied  his  words  by  the  action 
to  which  he  alluded,  and  struck  the  knife  deep  int(»  the  table  at  which 
they  wert*  seated. 

Since  Paez  has  been  president,  he  has  given  evidence,  I  think,  that 
this  was  no  idle  Iniast.  At  all  events  it  would  n(»t,  in  my  opinion, 
have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  grasped  much  greater  janvers 
than  tlaise  delegated  to  him.  The  soldiers  were  fond  of  him,  for  he 
had  made  himself  one  of  them  ;  he  shared  their  sev'ere^t  fatigue,  he 
was  always  forem<»st  in  danger — he  was  the  last  to  retreat.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  (jualities,  he  seems  to  have  valued  peace,  and 
done  his  utmost  to  perpetuate  it  ;  and  in  the  disturbances  that  have 
lately  occurred,  to  restore  it.  And  as  he  had  the  power  of  making 
war,  so  he  has  been  enabled  to  enforce  peace  ;  for  I  believe  it  was 
principally  through  his  instrumentality  that  traii([uillity  has  been  again 
restored  in  so  slmrt  a  ])eri<Kl.  There  is,  I  think,  much  praise  due  to 
him.  Had  he  been  imbued  with  the  restless  ambition  and  egregious 
vanity  of  the  madman  who  figured  in  this  century  nearer  home,  his 
country  might  now  have  been  a  despotism  plunged  in  endless  and  iiu 
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‘  Nothing  could  he  simpler  than  the  houses  of  the  natives  who  lived 
in  the  wild  and  wimhIv  districts.  The  materials  for  building  are  all 
obtained  from  the  f(»rest,  and  every  man  builds  his  own  house.  The 
framework,  or  skeleton,  is  formed  of  poles,  cut  close  at  hand  ;  these 
are  let  into  the  ground  by  sinking  round  holes,  which  are  afterwards 
rammed  in.  Still  smaller  ])oles  are  lashed  across  the  top  of  these  for 
rafters.  Wild  cane,  or  the  bamboo,  split  into  shreds,  is  then  tied 
transversely  across  the  rafters,  and  the  whole  is  thatched  with  the 
leaves  of  tlie  fan  ])alm.  The  sides  of  the  building  are  then  closed  in 
by  tying  similar  shreds  of  bamboo,  or  wild  cane,  across  from  pole  to 
pole,  80  as  to  form  a  sort  of  basket-work  ;  afterwards  it  is  either  plas¬ 
tered  over  on  the  outside  with  a  mixture  of  earth,  clay,  and  grass,  or, 
if  intended  to  be  more  permanent,  it  is  lined  within,  as  well  as  covered 
without,  with  this  lattice- work  and  plastering:  or  it  is  boarded  with 
narrow  plank,  formed  by  s])litting  the  rind  of  the  cabbage  palm.  If  it 
Ik*  a  j>lace  intended  only  for  temporary  ])urposcs,  then  the  walls,  as  well 
as  the  nK>f,  are  merely  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  or  a  species  of  rush. 
(Ine  or  two  low  rough  seats,  or  stends,  a  coarse  earthen  jar  or  two,  a 
num!)er  of  tortumas  (calabashes)  in  the  shape  of  basins  and  bottles, 
made  from  a  kind  of  gourd  which  grows  in  the  forest,  nearly  complete 
the  furniture  of  these  domiciles.  A  small  cotton  hammock  or  two  are 
suKjHmded  across  the  room,  and  serve  as  sofa,  settee,  and  couch  ;  two 
or  three  long  knives  are  stuck  about  the  wall,  an  axe  and  a  machette 
laid  on  the  tliwr,  and  perhaps,  an  ugly  coarse  Birmingham  musket, 
reared  in  one  corner. 

*  For  c(H)king  purposes,  a  tire  is  made  upon  the  ground,  under  a  small 
shed,  erected  at  a  little  distance.  And  it  is  under  this  shed  that  the 
females  of  the  family  spend  a  considerable  part  of  the  day,  squatted 
on  the  ground,  apparently  doing  luUhing,  or  perhaps  pounding  the  root 
of  the  cassava  in  a  winalen  mortar,  witli  a  wooden  pestle,  to  extract 
from  it,  by  fri‘quent  washing,  its  poisonous  qualities,  before  making  it 
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may  have  given  place  to  coarse  earthenware,  which,  however,  is  no  great 
improvement,  for  the  earthenware  is  generally  nnglazed,  and  of  tho 
coarsest  kind. 

‘  The  houses  of  the  richer  part  of  the  community  are  roomy  and 
commodious  enough,  and  are  generally  supplied  with  furniture  sent 
from  the  United  States,  gilded  and  ]minted  with  a  variety  of  colours. 
It  always,  however,  appeared  to  me  tliat  the  word  com /’or/,  which  is  not 
in  their  vocabulary,  would  have  become  obsolete  if  it  had  been.  They 
dine  early,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  slight  breakfast ;  and 
their  chief  luxuries  are  ‘  dulces,’  (preserved  fruits)  whose  flavour  is 
altogether  lost  in  a  treble  allowance  of  sugar.  Good  wines  they 
know  little  about,  and  they  are  extremely  temjierate  in  regard  to 
liquors  of  every  kind.  The  chief  amusement  of  the  females  is  to 
])lay  on  the  Spanish  harp,  or  the  guitar,  their  minds  being  neg¬ 
lected,  and  perhaps  more  so  now,  than  befi»re  the  revolution. — pp. 

170—172. 

We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  llawkshaw  with  sincere  respect, 
and  a  hearty  recommendation  of  his  volume.  It  abounds  in 
interesting  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  natural  production  of 
the  country,  interspersed  with  sensible  and  well-considered  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  political 
prospects  of  the  government. 


Art.  V.  Coni- Law  Fallacies,  with  the  Answers.  By  tlie  Author 
of  the  ‘  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws.’  Published  uniformly  with 
that  work.  8vo.  pp.  64.  Ethiighain  Wilson,  18,  Bishopsgate  Street. 
1889. 

A^HEN  after  the  wars  of  the  French  Hevolution,  peace  at  length 
’  ’  arrived,  it  was  the  not  unnatural  expectation  of  the  public, 
that  this  event  was  to  bring  with  it,  not  only  the  cessation  of  the 
intolerable  expenses  which  with  the  aid  of  the  funding  system 
had  been  eating  an  increasing  hole  into  the  substance  of  the  body 
politic,  but  that  something  like  a  curative  process  was  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  by  the  application  of  the  vis  medicatrix  which  resides  in  the 
industry  of  an  unfettered  community.  Moralists  and  philosophers 
too  hoped,  that  iis  war  was  the  copious  fountain  of  vice  and 
misery  in  an  infinity  of  indirect  brandies  making  a  compound  of 
scarcely  inferior  magnitude  to  the  direct,  so  peace  would  come 
‘  with  healing  in  its  wings,’  and  all  men  rejoice  in  the  contrast 
afforded  to  tlie  ills  and  privations  attendant  upon  war.  And 
great  was  the  shock  given  to  these  hopes,  when  almost  the  first 
consecpience  of  peace,  was  found  to  be  the  introduction  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  system  manifestly  bearing  prohibition  and  restriction  on  its 
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face.  The  public  intellect  was  not  at  home  upon  the  subject; 
for,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  as  far  as  regarded  the  personal 
experience  of  most  of  the  existing  generation,  the  theory  might  V 
be  said  to  be  among  the  untried.  But  it  bore  a  most  unfortunate  ^ 
resemblance  to  another  theory,  of  which  it  could  not  be  denied 
the  nation  had  had  experience  enougli.  By  a  syllogism  ot  the 
same  class  with  that  which  had  told  us,  that  ‘  the  taxation  levied 
from  a  people  W’as  returned  on  them  in  refreshing  showers  by  its 
expenditure,’  it  was  represented,  that  the  real  way  to  increase 
commerce,  was  to  begin  by  limiting  it;  that  the  accumulation 
arising  from  the  restriction  in  one  particular  branch  of  trade, 
would  extend  itself  in  the  shape  of  invigorating  wealth  to  all  the 
others ;  that  liberty  was  ruinous,  and  that  to  stop  the  traffic  of 
one  set  of  traders  for  the  benefit  of  others,  was  the  primum 
mobile  required  for  setting  the  whole  machine  in  motion  with 
advantage.  Any  dispute  as  to  which  the  sacrificed  trade  should  he, 
was  set  at  rest  by  the  fact  that  all  the  members  of  the  legislature 
were  selected,  by  birth  or  solemn  oath,  from  one  particular  class; 
and  it  needs  no  historian  to  assure  us,  that  this  class  wjis  not  the  one 
fixed  on  to  repeat  the  part  of  Curtins  by  voluntary  self-sacrifice. 

In  short  the  huckstering  legislators,  or  legislating  hucksters, 
determined  that  their  ware,  which  was  corn,  should  be  increased 
in  price  by  the  exclusion  of  such  increase  to  the  food  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  might  have  been  derived  from  foreign  trade. 

But  if  the  tlieory  was  untried  then,  it  is  by  no  means  untried 
now.  Twenty-three  years  have  been  a  competent  period,  both 
for  collecting  the  experimenUil  evidences  of  the  consequences, 
and  for  arranging  such  inferences  of  mairs  reasoning  faculty,  as 
supported  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  misbike  in  the 
connexion  traced.  As  the  system  has  not  been  carried  on  in  a 
corner,  so  neither  has  the  opposition.  One  writer  by  himself,  ap¬ 
pears  for  eleven  years  together,  to  have  kept  up  a  running  fire  of 
assiiult,  consisting  in  collecting  and  publishing  the  arguments 
advanced  from  time  to  time  by  the  defenders  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
with  the  answers;  amounting,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  por¬ 
tion  of  his  work  which  is  at  the  head  ot  this  article,  to  upwards 
of  a  thousand  in  all,  published  sometimes  in  pamphlets,  and  at 
others  in  the  still  more  effective  w'ay,  of  a  running  commentary 
in  a  daily  or  weekly  new’spaper,  as  in  the  last  instance  was  effected  V  I 
in  The  Sun.  Great  advant^es  must  have  attended  such  a  mode 
of  action.  1  here  is  no  necessity  for  referring  the  new  reader  to 
distant  W’orks,  or  distant  parts  of  the  same  w^ork ;  the  fragment 
that  catches  his  eye  during  the  momentary  relaxation  of  a  coffee¬ 
house,  or  in  the  parlour  of  an  inn,  is  an  answer  to  the  point  taken  for 
attack,  and  as  such,  lu^  a  powerful  tendency  to  lay  hold  on  all  the 
lurking  suspicions  or  interests  ot  the  reader,  and  carry  him  on  to  « 

further  inquiry.  Another  great  advantage  of  such  a  plan,  is  1 
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lliat  the  author  has  nn  unliiniteil  opportunity  of  re-writing  him¬ 
self, — of  mending  whatever  may  have  been  said  feebly,  or  developed 
imperfectly,  and  thus  obtiiining  a  sort  of  wedge  or  screw-like 
power  of  driving  the  conclusion  home. 

The  present  series  opens,  as  if  at  hazard,  on  one  of  tlie  great 
authorities  of  the  opposing  side ;  and  the  first  page  puts  forward 
with  good  advantage  as  regards  the  introduction  of  the  subject, 
what  may  be  called  the  ptarallel  of  the  ‘  flower-pots/  Few  persons 
are  so  uninformed  upon  the  general  question,  as  to  require  to  be 
told,  that  the  Corn  Laws  consist  in  a  tax  on  the  landing  of  foreign 
corn,  complicated  by  a  graduated  scale,  which  allows  the  duty  to 
be  less  wdien  prices  are  nigher. 


1. — Would  uot  an  ad¬ 
mission  of  foreign  corn 
cause  a  great  extent  of 
llritish  land  to  be  put  out 
of  tillage,  and,  by  conse- 
•luence,  a  great  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  to  be 
put  out  of  employment? 
Standard,  Aug.  18,  1838. 


Answer, — It  would  cause  a  certain  extent  to  be 
put  out  of  tillage,  just  as,  if  Manchester  was 
walled  up,  and  the  people  fed  witli  corn  prown  in 
llower-pots  and  on  the  tops  of  liouses,  opening  the 
gates  would  cause  the  llower-pots  to  be  put  out  of 
tillage,  and  the  labourers  employed  on  them  to  be 
put  out  of  cmj>loynient.  Hut  for  one  gidlon  of  com 
so  prevented  from  being  grown  in  llower-pots,  ten 
would  be  brought  in  through  the  gates  ;  and  for  one 
ll<nver-pot  cultivator  thrown  out  of  employment,  ten  honest  men  would  be 
railed  into  employment  some  other  way.  Ask  the  people  of  Manchester 
wliat  they  think  of  the  experiment. 


2.  —  Would  not  these  A. — Undoubtedly.  Hut  the  people  of  Man- 

labourcis  be  thrown  into  Chester  would  bc  enormous  fools  if  they  resisted 
tho  supply  of  manufnc-  ^1^.  opening  of  their  gMtes,  for  fear  of  having  the 
turing  labourers,  to  look  for  labourers  on  llower-pots  thrown  on  them  for  em- 
cmployment  ?  Id,  plovment.  If  every  one  of  these  labourers,  with 

their  descendants,  were  to  Imj  kept  hy’^  public  subscription  insecuia  secuhrum, 
there  would  be  no  persuading  the  men  of  Manchester  to  keep  fast  theirgates 
for  fear  of  such  a  consummation. 


3. — Would  not  the  effect 
of  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  grain,  bc  to  cause  wages 
to  bc  reduced  in  full  pro¬ 
portion,  under  the  opera- 
tiou  of  a  Poor  Law  which 
has  screwed  down  wages 
to  the  *  starving  place,* 
whatever  that  place — in 
other  words,  whatever  the 
price  of  bread — may  bc  ? 
—  Id. 


A. — The  reduction  in  the  price  of  grain  would 
cause  wages  to  he  reduced,  but  not  in  full  prnpor^ 
tion.  To  make  it  clearer,  begin  with  the  converse 
ease.  Suppose  that  in  a  country  where  there  were 
no  Corn  Laws,  the  landlords  were  to  come  to  tho 
w  orking  classes  and  say,  **  Let  us  cut  off  your 
supplies  of  foreign  corn,  and  when  there  is  half  as 
much  corn  as  there  was,  the  price  of  com  will 
rise  ;  and  wages,  you  know,  will  rise  too,  and  then 
you  will  he  as  well  off  as  before.**  Would  not  tho 
working  classes  immediately  reply,  “  Do  y  ou  mean 
to  tell  us,  who  arc  the  great  consumers  of  corn, 
that  after  you  have  diminished  the  supply  of  corn  one-half,  wages  are  to  rise 
till  they  give  us  as  much  com  out  of  the  half  as  they  did  of  the  whole  ?  No, 
no ;  your  plan  is  to  get  two  days*  work  out  of  us  for  a  gallon  of  corn,  instead 
of  one.**  And  by  the  contrary  mlc,  if  the  quantity  of  com  was  increased,  it 
would  he  impossible  that  the  w’agcs  of  the  working  classes  should  fall  so  as 
to  give  them  the  power  of  buying  no  more  corn  than  before  ;  for  if  so,  how 
is  all  the  corn  to  he  sold.^  A  Poor  Law  may  screw  down  wages  to  tho 
'starving  place*  when  the  employment  of  the  working  classesiscut  off  by  the 
VOL.  V.  <; 
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stoppapfc  of  foreign  trade  ;  but  tbe  way  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  screw’,  is  to 
opt^i  the  sources  of  cmiiloyiuent,  and  allow  England  to  be  a  commercial 
country. 

4. — Would  not  the  sur-  yl.— As  in  tlic  casc  of  tlic  flowcr-pots,  for  every 
plus  supply  of  labour,  ere-  nian  tlirow’U  out  of  onc  cmplojiuent,  ten  wrould  be 
ated  by  the  dismissal  of  brought  into  another, 
hundreds  of  thousands 

hitherto  employed  in  tillage,  greatly  faeilitatc  this  operation  1  Id, 

6 — Would  not  the  home  y|.— Ju.st  as  the  home  market  for  Manchester 

market  for  manufactured  g^ooils  would  be  impaired  by  opening  the  gates,  and 
goods  bo  very  seriously  im-  iuittin<»  an  ciid  to  tbc  gtiiiis  of  the  owners  of 
paired  by  whatever  should  flowcr-pots,  and  tbc  artificers  and  shopkeepers  de- 
ruin  the  landed  gentry  and  thereupon.  For  every  customer  lost,  ten 

farmer.,  and  ani6crn.  and  •  j  ^  .Required, 

shop  -  keepers  depending  ” 

upon  landowners  and  farmers*  throughout  the  kingdom? — Id, 

6. — Must  not  the  effect  A. — Tlicrc  is  no  time  w’anted  for  tbe  business  at 

of  the  admission  of  foreign  all.  Foreigners  are  standing  begging  for  our  mami- 
corn  he  a  vast  exportation  facturcs,  on  the  sole  condition  of  oiir  taking  in  re- 
of  capital  during  many  turn  wliat  and  Mej/ /i«re Foreigners 

years,  and  until  more  ex.  manufactures  long  enough  ; 

tended  markets  for  llritish  make  laws  to  prevent  ourselvcs  from 

manufactures  can  possi  y  j,ji^big  from  the  foreigners  the  payment  they  have 
be  established  abroad  by  .  ^  °  *' 

foreigners  acquiring  the  ^ 

taste  for,  or  the  want  of,  our  manufactures — always  a  work  of  time  ? — Id, 

7.  — Is  it  not  more  than  i  r\  i  l  ^  c  •  id 

,.rob.ldc,  i.  U  no.  certain,  >  "l'“‘  P''K>(rnerS  ll.ivc  to 

that  foreigner,  would  cm-  ‘■''‘'PS  t'*''"’  mducemciit  to  cm- 

ploy  this  capital,  and  this  ^‘‘thcr  capital  or  time  in  establishing  rival 

time,  in  establishing  rival  manufactures  at  all.  For  twenty  years  you  have 
manufactures  1 — Id.  been  paying  a  premium  on  foreign  manufactures, 

by  refii.«;ing  to  allow’  foreigners  to  supply  tlicin- 
fielvos  from  our  in.anufacturtTS.  Nine-tenths  of  the  continental  market  is  pro¬ 
bably  irrecoverably  gone  from  us,  and  w  c  .arc  a  little  nation  instead  of  a  grc.at 
one  liy  the  eonsecjuences.  Ibitthe  tentli,  tliougli  only  a  tenth,  might  be  worth 
struggling  for.  Fools  must  pay,  till  they  get  wiser. 

8.  — Is  it  not  absolutely  A. — All  experience  proves  tliat  it  is  not  ncccs- 

necctsary,  as  a  security  sary,  and  that  tbc  contrar}’ is  necessary.  Wc  do 
against  famine  lu  unfavour,  not  grow  cotton  in  hot-bouses,  for  fe.ar  tbc  Aineri- 
ahle  seasons,  and  against  p^ns  should  some  time  cut  us  oflT  from  a  cle.an 

un^*tKp*''hnmn'^  prohibit  tullow’,  lieiup,  or  tar  from  the 

fL  « the  hiehc«  p«.ihL  1^'*''''’  ‘  *'“•  P^".  f 

point? _ Id,  to  war.  Wc  know, that  wherever  w’ebave 

a  trade  with  .another  country,  that  trade  is  of  .as 
much  importance,  perhaps  more,  to  th.at  country  as  to  us.  And  corn  is  of  .all 
things  the  article,  which,  if  we  cannot  get  from  onc  quarter,  wc  can  front 
another.  It  would  he  just  as  sensible  to  stop  all  foreign  trade,  for  fear  oi 
war,  as  tbc  corn  trade. 


The  next  is 
his  own  shoos,* 
fierceness. 


the  p.ar.'illcl  of  tlic  ‘  Morning  Chronicle  making 
taken  from  another  opponent  of  great  sound  and 


9. — Every  shilling  paid 
lo  a  foreigner  for  corn,  is 
a  aliilling  lost  to  this  na. 


'nlng  Chronicle^*  would  be  a  great 
insisted  on  making  his  own  shoes 
servants,  when  lie  might  obtain 
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lion,  and  a  uliilling  gain  to 
the  recipient,  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the3/yrn- 
itig  Chronicle  woxild  lose, 
and  the  Morning  Cost  would 
gain,  if  instead  of  the  for¬ 
mer’s  inserting  advertise¬ 
ments  in  his  paper,  he  were 
to  kick  the  customers  out  of 
his  shop  into  the  shop  of 
his  neighbouring  rival,  the 
latter.  There  is  no  more 
friendship  in  the  trade  of 


double  the  shoes  in  the  sauu*  time  b\’  workinc-  nt 
his  desk,  and  Imyinjj  of  the  shoemaker.  Tlie  loss 
is  of  the  suiue  kimi,  when  a  nation  biiVs  half  a 
quarter  of  corn  fttr  the  same  price  that  it  inisflit 
obtain  a  whole  one.  TIte  contrary  idea  depends  on 
concealinpf  the  fact,  that  the  man  who  saves  half  the 
l^rice  of  his  quarter  of  corn,  as  certainly  expends 
that  half  with  some  other  tradesman,  as  he  would 
with  the  home  j^rower  of  dear  corn.  To  the  rest 
of  track*,  therefore,  in  the  apjeregate,  there  is  a 
balance.  But  remains  the  dillerence,  that  in  one 
case  the  consumer  gets  something  for  his  money. 


nations  than  in  the  trade 

of  individuals  ;  and  while  England  shall  have  a  church-yard  unploughcd,  she  ought  not 
to  buy  a  grain  of  corn  from  a  foreigner,  no  more  than  the  Morning  Chronicle  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  insert  advertisements  for  the  behalf  of  the  J/ornino  Post, —  John  Bttll,  Aug, 
V6,  1H38. 

10.—  As  to  the  question  A, — The  quantity  an  individual  will  get,  depends 

about  **  cheap  bread,**  the  on  the  whole  quantity  which  there  is  to  be  had, 

affair,  as  far  as  plough-  j^^d  on  the  Competition  for  it.  The  plan  is  to  shut 

men,  artisans,  and  paupers  foreign  Com,  in  order  that  by  diminishing  the 

are  concerned,  is  in  a  nut-  ^vhole  quaiititv,  the  artisan  may  be  forced  by  com- 

*,***.  price  0  petition  to  give  more  days*  work  for  a  bushel  of 

*  I  T  ‘•'T"-  Shut  up  the  rats  in  a  trap,  to  breea  on  a 

„f  .  n.a,hinc  arc  for",  >t  will  soon  he  scon 

greased, _ bg  quantity,  B)  have  a  smaller  portion  out  of  the 

Whatever  has  been,  i^*  limited  quantity  tluiu  out  of  a  greater. 


or  shall  be  the  price  of 

corn,  it  never  did,  docs  not,  and  never  will  enter  into  the  head  of  a  philosopher  to 
regulate  wages  on  any  other  principle  than  that  which  enables  a  labourer,  whether  at 
the  plough  or  the  loom,  the  canal,  the  railroad,  in  the  mines,  or  at  the  anvil,  to  buy  a 
certain  number  of  “ounces”  of  the  ‘‘staff  of  life.”  Why  talk  about  the  price  then? 
— the  word  quantity  is  your  only  word. —  Id, 

— The  labourers —  A, — In  all  these  cascs,  competition,  and  wtint  of 

whether  those  who  make  demand  for  labourers  to  diminish  it,  are  what  make 
the  corn  tocome  in  Ireland,  the  misery.  If  the  Irish  arc  ever  to  mend,  their 
am  never  taste  it,  or  the  chancc  is  in  the  demand  for  muscle  which  will 

paupers  w  lo  <  i  ma  e  the  created  w  hen  Kiigland  is  opened  to  commerce 
corn  o  come  in  .ng  an  ,  V,y  the  abolition  of  tlie  Com  Laws.  If  the  English 

“ounces,”  or  the  weavera  V^OT  are  to  escape  from  “ounces  it  must  be  by 
who  are  brought  down  to  «Ltaimng  the  ])crmission  to  keep  tbemselvcs,  their 
the  starvation  point— all  betters  now  deprive  them  of.  If  the  weavers  arc 
have  nothing  whatever  to  to  cscapc  Starvation  point,  it  must  be  by  ceasing  to 
do  with  the  fnrice  of  corn,  pay  a  premium  to  foreign  manufacturers  for  taking 
particularly  when  that  price  the  bread  out  of  thcir  mouths. 


is  lowered  or  raised  even 

by  forging  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  name  of  Moses  by  Jacob,  or  the  name  of 
OiiADiAii  by  Ephraim.— /i 

12. — We  hold  it  to  be  A. — The  blunder,  tas  before,  of  inviting  llic 

sound  philosophy,  and  not  Morning  Chronicle  to  make  bis  own  shoes, 
such  as  is  taught  by  Scotch¬ 
men,  that  neither  a  nation  nor  an  individual  can  gain  by  buying  of  another  nation 
or  another  individual,  that  commodity  which  the  nation  and  individual  can  produce 
from  their  own  soil  and  from  their  own  loom.-- -/</. 

t3.— And  it  seems  to  us  A. —  If  the  Morning  Chronicle  insisted  on 

equally  sound  philosophy  making  his  own  shoes,  and  the  shoemaker  on  being 
that  no  two  nations  nor  .-t  « Chronicle”  to  himself,  and  being  bis  own 
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individuals  can  gain  by  an 
exchange  of  any  commo¬ 
dities,  unless  some  third 
nation  or  individual  will 
l>e  pleased  to  buy  and  pay 
for  the  commodities  cx* 
changed  ; — Id. 


14.  —  but  the  nation 
which  exchanges  money  or 
merchandise  for  foreign 
food  when  that  nation  can 
grow  and  produce  that  food 
fur  itself,  must  be  mad— 
that’s  all. — Id. 


printer,— tills  would  be  an  example  of  bow  two 
iiidividtials  mli^bt  pfaiii,  tliou<rb  no  third  person 
stood  by  to  l)uy  or  pay.  Exactly  the  same,  if 
(icrinanv  insists  on  making  dear  inanufact  tires,  and 
England  on  raising  dear  corn  ;  when  by  the  simple 
invention  of  an  exchange,  Germany  might  have 
twiee  has  many  manufactures  for  her  pains,  and 
England  twice  as  much  corn. 

A. — There  is  omission,  of  whether  it  can  he 
produced  at  the  same  price.  If  the  Chronieltt 
])ro(lticed  his  own  shoes,  when  they  might  be  had 
by  half  the  labour  employed  in  his  trade  t)f  ehron- 
icling,  then  he  would  be  the  madman.  But  the 
madmen  have  always  been  for  shutting  up  the 
wise. 


Some  extracts  from  a  celebrated  ^lag^azine  of  the  north,  intro¬ 
duce  an  exposition  of  the  general  principle  of  free  trade,  in  what 
may  be  called  the  parallel  of  the  *  Omnibus.* 


20. — 'fbe  colonial  sys¬ 
tem  is  founded  upon  the 
principle,  that  our  own  in¬ 
dustry,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  is  to  obtain  a  de¬ 
cided  preference  over  that  of  other  nations. — Ulackwood^s  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  Sept. 
1838.  Article,  2' he  licciprocitg  and  Colonial  Sgstems. 


A.  —  The  principle  again,  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  making  his  own  shoes,  either  in  his  own 
hureaii,  or  in  <a  colonial  establishment  struck  out 
from  a  corner  of  his  office. 


21.  — The  reciprocity 
system  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  the  great 
thing  to  be  considered 
is,  where  the  commo. 
dilics  which  we  require 
can  he  purchased  cheapest; 
that  if  they  can  he  got  at  a 
lower  rate  from  other  states 
than  our  own  trans-marine 
possessions,  no  hesitation 
whatever  should  be  felt  in 
preferring  the  cheap  mer¬ 
chant  in  foreign  states. — 
Id. 


A. — What  is  founded  ou  this  principle,  is  not  the 
‘  reciprocity’  system,  hut  the  system  of  ‘  free  trade.’ 
Tlie  reciprocity  system  is  founded  on  something 
else.  But  the  principle  aimed  at,  whatever  the 
system  founded  on  it  is  called,  is  this.  A  rides  in 
yy’s  omnibus  for  sixpence,  the  same  distance  that  C, 
who  is  a  hackney-coachman,  would  convey  him 
for  half-a-crowii.  ‘  What  folly,^  cries  a  citizen  of 
the  old  school,  ‘  to  encourage  A  to  take  money  out 
of  C's  pocket,  wlieii  it  is  evident  that  any  gain  to 
A,  is  balanced  by  loss  to  C,  and  the  public  in 
the  aggregate  has  no  interest  in  the  matter.’  'Stop,’ 
says  .4,  '  I  laid  out  the  two  shillings  with  I)  for  an 
extra  pint  of  wine,  which  I  guess  was  as  good  for 
trade  when  given  to  D  as  to  C,  and  my  stomach 
tells  me  I  am  better  by  exactly  the  pint  of  wine.’  Here  then  was  the 
blunder  of  the  ancient  clllzeii  ;  h*e  forgot  that  after  a  balance  to  trade  in  the 
aggregate  in  all  other  quarters,  the  trader  A  who  is  the  consumer,  is  to  gain 
two  shillings’  worth  or  lose  it. 

But  there  is  a  weighty  point  behind, *  cries  the  ancient  citizen  ;  '  the  omni¬ 
bus  is  altogether  a  Ereneh  concern  ;  tlic  owner  lives  at  Boulogne,  and  for 
***1^'^  take,  you  pay  to  Aim.*  .?ays  .4,  '  Tliat  makes  no  dilVerence; 
the  ihmhigne  man  must  be  paid,  either  with  English  floods,  or  w’ith  fitreign 
gtMuls  (silver  and  gold  included),  which  have  heeirhought  with  English 
g.H>ds ;  and  I  guess  that  i:,  the  maker  of  those  English  goods,  is  as  imicli 
obliged  to  me  to  the  amount  of  sixpence,  as  would  have  been  the  owner  of 
the  omnibus  if  he  h.ad  lived  in  1  lolhorn.  What  you  want,  1  see,  is  to  persuade 
me  to  go  without  my  pint  of  wine,” 
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2*2. —  The  viul  point 
which  separate*  these  two 
systems  is,  whether  the 
ruling  powers  iii  the  doini'* 
nant  state  be  the  producers 
or  the  eowjumer*. — Id. 


A. — A  great  tnith,  lio\vever  it  came  titere.  The 
vital  question  is,  wliether  the  proihieers  who  stand 
in  tlie  plaee  of  the  haekney-eoaehinan  (\  arc  to 
take  away  tlie  pints  of  wine  from  Ay  it  being 
further  understood  tliat  they  at  the  same  time  take 
away  trade  to  an  ccpial  amount  from  the  vintnep 
1),  and  to  the  amount  of  the  remaining  sixpence 
either  from  the  Knglish  omnibus-owner  8,  or  the  English  trader  E  who 
supplies  the  goods  that  directly  or  indirectly  go  to  Ih^ulogne  if  the  omnibus 
is  French.  In  other  words  the  question  is,  whether  trade  shall  be  so  eon- 
ducted  as  to  make  the  trader,  who  is  the  consumer,  lose  his  pint  of  wine  at 
every  turn,  with  none  the  smallest  gain  to  the  rest  of  trade  in  the  aggregate 
thereby,  and  for  the  sole  chance  therefore,  of  what  some  trades  may  pick 
from  one  another  in  the  scramble. 


23.  —  The  producers, 
whether  ofgr.'iin,  of  butcher 
meat,  of  manufactures,  or 
of  shipping,  strenuously 
maintain  that  the  great  oh< 
jeet  of  Government  should 
1)0  to  give  encouragement 
to  your  own  industry,  and 
prevent  the  rivalry  or  com¬ 
petition  of  foreign  states 
from  encroaching  upon  or 
injuring  your  domestic 
farmers  and  manufacturers. 
— /d. 


A. — Everybody  is  for  robbing  everybody,  and 
throwing  the  j)int  of  wine  into  the  sea  at  every 
turn  besides.  '1  he  corn-grower  is  to  increase  the 
price  of  corn,  and  levy  the  ditlerence  once  from  the 
manufacturer  who  is  the  consumer,  and  once  over 
again  in  the  shape  of  loss  of  business  to  the  traders 
with  whom  the  consumer  would  have  laid  out  that 
value  if  he  had  had  it  left.  And  the  manufacturer 
is  to  increase  the  price  of  manufactured  goods,  and 
levy  the  dillerence,  once  from  the  corn-grower  who 
is  the  consumer,  and  once  more  in  the  shape  of  loss 
to  the  traders  w  ith  whom  the  consumer  would  have 
expended  it,  as  before.  Ami  noodles  from  both 
sides  arc  to  meet  together,  and  call  this  *  mutual 
protection*  and  ‘encouraging  your  own  industry’  themselves,  all  the  while, 
composing  the.  consumers  who  are  to  lose.  And  (lovernments  are  to  be  called 
on  to  support  this  system  of  carrying  on  trade  at  the  greatest  possible  aggre¬ 
gate  loss. 


24. — Under  this  system,  A. — Securc  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  ‘the  benc- 

and  by  these  ideas,  the  fit  of  his  ow  n  tmde  and  manufactures  and  coiisump- 
commercial  policy  of  the  tion,’  by’  forcing  him  to  make  his  own  shoes,  when 
country  has  l)ccii  conducted  could  get  them  cheaper  bv  the  exchange  of  his 
for  170  years  before  18*20.  pro<luce  out  of  doors. 

I  he  object  of  legislation, 

in  all  its  branches,  w  as  to  secure  to  their  own  subjects  the  benefit  of  their  own  trade  and 
manufactures  and  consumption,  and  to  shut  out,  as  much  as  possible,  the  competition  of 
foreign  states, —  \d. 


25. — To  cement  and  se¬ 
cure  this  immense  domi¬ 
nion,  two  principles  were 
early  adopted  and  stea¬ 
dily  acted  upon  by  the 
British  Govcrnmi  nt.  The 
first  of  these  was  to  main¬ 
tain,  by  the  utmost  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  national  re¬ 
sources  a  great  and  power¬ 
ful  navy  **  [and  secondly, 
the  Government]  by  a 
steady  system  of  policy 
endeavoured  to  give  our 
own  seamen  an  advantage 
over  those  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions  in  the  supply  of  the 


A. — The  Navigation  Laws  were  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  country’  by  buy’ing  sailors  at  more 
than  they’  were  worth.  They’^  jumped  the  fact 
that  the  naval  power  of  a  country  does  not  <le- 
pend  only  on  multiplying  the  sailor  animal,  but 
on  multiply  ing  the  genend  wealth  by  which  a  naval 
w’ar  must  be  carried  on.  Hence,  to  increase  sailors 
by  a  loss  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country,  was 
buying  ‘  the  mustard  without  the  beef,*  or  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  quantity  of  mustard  at  the  cxpcn.se  of 
beef. 

The  account  of  the  objects  of  the  Navigjition 
Kaw’s  is  good.  The  ‘  heavier  duties  *  spoken  of^ 
are  technically  called  discriminating  duties. 

home  market.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  the  celebrated 
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N.viKMion  Laws  of  England  were  founded,  the  leading  objects  of  which  were  to  secure 
to  our  own  ships  and  seamen  exclusively  rhe  tnde  with  our  colonies,  and  between  our 
colonics  and  foreign  Slates,  and  to  give  greater  advantages  to  our  own  sailors  than  thoso 
of  other  nations  enjoyed,  by  imposing  a  heavier  duty  on  goods  brought  in  foreign  vessels 
than  in  those  which  were  built  in  our  own  harbours,  and  navigaicd  by  our  own  sea- 
men.  And  also,  in  many  instances,  to  allow  smaller  drawbacks  upon  articles  exported 
in  foreign  than  those  exported  in  British  ships.  Id, 

An  extract  in  tlic  siiine  IMni^nzine  presents  ii  useful  explanation  of 
what  the  ‘  reciprocity  *  system  really  was  ;  a  system  frequently  con- 
foundeil  with  that  of  free  trade  in  general,  to  the  manifest  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  understanding  ot  the  vvdiole. 

28.— Mr.  Porter,  in  his  y|.— This  is  a  p^ood  account  of  vvhat  tlie  ‘reci- 

late  valuable  statistical  procity  system’  was  or  is.  It  is  a  little  pcddliii"  re- 
publication  (*  Progress  of  laxation,  founded  on  the  principle  of  not  doinjT  a 
the  Nation’),  thus  explains  gensible  thinpf  for  our  own  advantap^c,  unless  some- 
ihe  llcciprocity  Acts,  body  else  will  do  another.  But  it  was  a  ste]i  in 
(4  Geo.  IV.  c.  77,  and  5  *  riffht  wav,  and  perhaps  all  that  could  be  taken 

Gro.  IV.  c.  1.)  ‘These  tlm  time. 

brorderin  cLnciT  is  not  to 

to  (irndt  the  importation  the  reciprocity  system  to  he  mistaken  for  ttic 

and  exportation  of  goods  in  Stem  of  free  trade, 
foreign  vessels,  on  payment 

of  the  same  duties  as  were  chargeable  when  imported  in  British  vessels,  in  favour  of 
all  such  countries  as  should  not  levy  discriminating  duties  upon  goods  iniporled  into 
those  countries  in  British  vessels  ;  and  further,  to  levy  upon  the  vessels  of  such  coun¬ 
tries,  when  frequenting  British  ports,  ilio  same  tonnage  duties  as  arc  chargeable  on 
British  vessels.  A  power  was,  on  the  other  hand,  given  to  the  Crown  hy  these  Acts  of 
Parliament,  to  impete  additional  duties  on  goods  [in  foreign  ships]  and  shipping  against 
any  countries  whicli  should  levy  higher  duties  in  the  case  of  the  employment  of  British 
vessels  in  the  trade  with  those  countries.* — Id, 

But  the  general  principle  of  free  trade, — the  ground  on 
which  all  refusal  to  purchase  goods  where  they  may  be  had 
cheapest,  is  an  absurdity  and  folly, — is  yet  more  clearly  enounced, 
in  what  may  he  called  the  parallel  of  the  ‘  blunt  axe  ;*  on  an 
occjision  presented  hy  the  assertion  of  an  opponent,  apparently 
an  impolitic  one,  that  the  defenders  of  free  trade  had  evaded 
grappling  with  his  arguments.  And  the  attendant  circumstances 
show  the  great  advantage  of  what  may  be  called  the  ‘bit-by-bit* 
method  of  carrying  on  a  controversy. 

'f  I*'h  to  be  A. — An  arcfumcnt  must  be  very  unlucky,  if  it  has 

superiluous,  in  short,  to  never  been  liit  after  all  the  cross-firing  there  has 
rtiicraic  arguments,  with  been.  Where  arc  these  arc^uments Out  with 

ihe^^frec  uade  *  Condescend  once  more,  and  put  the  enemy 

nlv/  V,  .  Ti  ^  shame.  ^ 

nc\cr  yet  had  the  courage  * 

or  the  honesty  to  grapple — ^Jormng  Herald,  Nov.  9,  1838. 

-47 - 1  be  Corn- law  J. — The  poor  men  have  done  their  best.  Bat  it 

ca?echisu  *'ai!d*^i>  ‘tppears  they  have  missed  sometliing.  Perliaps  they 

m  nu,  in  111  th.  ir  rarb'.’-.o*'  1',“'  01'P«"cnt  (loCS  not  know, 

of  the  <  oru.|a«ii,  contrive  *' *-  ‘’’'‘’‘‘’j*  '■‘-'•'‘‘''''’t-'r.  I'lt’ ‘llU'Stlon  IS  not  what  *1' 
to  occi.,.y  .he.n«-lvo,  much 

re  .^rec.t  ly  in  tr|iciitiug  thclnselvr.,  nnd  in  ccluiing  each  otlici,  than  they  iioulii  i'* 


*4(>. — It  is  felt  to  be 
auporfluous,  in  short,  to 
reiterate  arguments,  with 
which  the  champions  of 
the  free-trade  party  have 
never  yet  had  the  courage 
or  the  honesty  to  grapple. _ 

247. —  1  be  Corn-law 
rhymers  and  the  Corn-law 
catechists,  and  iho  opj,o- 
nonts,  in  all  their  varieties, 
of  the  ('urn-laws,  rent  rive 
to  occupy  themselves  luueh 
more  agreeably  in  repeat iug 
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likely  to  do,  in  attempting  to  subvert  manfully,  Jand  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
logic,  the  reasonings  of  the  men  who  stand  up  in  support  of  the  cause  of  native  in¬ 
dustry. — Id. 


248. — The  general  ques-  ^ — Here,  then,  is  thc  argument  of  arguments, 

tion  of  free-trade  includ-  xininternipteil  by  saucy  coiniuent.  The  answer 
iug,  of  course,  the  question  been  dinned  into  the  .public,  in  reviews,  in 

of  Corn-laws— 18  a  vita  paniphlets,  and  in  lectures,  at  anytime  since  IdilO; 

between  the  whole  ^  .  „ri„i,K,lltv  l.ad  been  clailiietl  for  it 

l»,dy  of  nottve  produce  ,  have  boon  lleclaa-a  to  be  till  Iraoc- 

.mall,  hut  formidable  mi-  “Wc  111  Adam  Smilli.  Hut  if  the  opponent  did  not 


body  of  native  producers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
small,  but  formidable  mi¬ 


nority  of  idle  consumers  know  of  it,  what  more  is  to  be  said? 
on  the  other.  The  whole  The  answerers,  then,  answ’cred  as  follows ; 
body  of  native  producers  which  they  rei>eat  with  many  thanks  for  the  oppor- 
have  one  paramount  in-  tunity.  They  said,  that  when  the  trade  is  stopped 
tercsi — an  interest  .namely,  in  an  article  from  abroad,  for  the  sake  of  producing 
in  securing  a  high  value  the  like  article  dearn'  at  home, — for  example,  if  the 
for  lalKJur  and  all  its  pro-  importation  of  gloves  at  two  shillings  a  pair  from 
ducts.  1  ho  body  of  idle  France,  is  stopped  to  enable  Knglish  glovers  to  pro- 
consumers,  on  the  con-  Moves  of  the  same  quality  for  three  shillings 

trary,  have  a  deep  interest  ^t  home, — the  several  cflects  produced  are  these, 
lu  c  leapcning  a  >our,  an  'pl^J^t  for  each  pair  of  gloves  prevented  from  being 
,,  *.  f  .  ,  imported,  a  trade  to  tlie  value  ot  two  shillings  is 

of  its  products  lessens  so  iiianufaeturers  or  traders  concerned 

doestbe  power  of  idircU!  i"  iiiakin^g  the  goods  with  which  pav^ment  used  to 
sumers  over  producers  in-  made  in  France,  and  given  to  the  Knglish  glove- 
crease.  makers.  So  far,  balance.  That  further,  a  trade  to 

The  idle  consumers,  and  the  value  of  one  shilling  is  given  to  the  English 

their  mouth-pieccs,  the  glove-maker,  and  taken  away  from  the  tnider,  who- 

cennomists,  are  never  ever  he  may  he,  with  whom  the  consumer,  who 

weary  of  chanting  the  cannot  Spend  tlic  same  shilling  in  two  places, 

praises  of  cheapness.  To  would  have  expended  it  if  he  hail  been  let  alone, 
whom  is  cheapness  benefi-  balance  again.  And  that  besides  all  this, 

cial?  Only  to  the  idle  balance  ill  Knglish  trade  in  the  aggre- 

cunsuniers themselves. Each  nrate,  there  is  the  fact  behind,  that  the  consumer 
c  ass  o  proc  uccrs  appears,  rrets  nothing  instead  of  something  for  his  money, 
bavo^ai?^  *f  *  consumer  was  Satin  or  a  duchess,  no 

thc  produce  of  the  labour  English  trade  in  the  aggregate,  would  arise 

of  the  otherclasses  cheaply;  of  the  consumers  wrong.  Blit  inasmuch  as  a 

hut  each  class  of  producers  n^i^tther  of  the  consumers  arc  neither  Satan  nor 
loses,  in  point  of  fact,  duchesses,  hut  the  >vorking  classes  tlieiiiselvcs,  they 
nioro,  by  the  general  dc-  in  the  aggregate  bite  olV  their  own  noses,  to  the 
pression  in  the  value  of  exact  extent  to  which  they  happen  to  be  con- 
labour  and  its  products  (for,  suiners  of  the  article  in  question, 
as  the  economists  them-  The  answerers  said,  that  the  existence  of  this 
Reives  have  well  shown,  double  loss  for  a  single  gain,  in  the  case  of  the  dif- 
iabour  and  all  its  products  fereiicc  of  price  between  the  foreign  and  the  pro- 
perpctually  tend  to  a  com-  tected  article,  w'as  as  palpable  as  in  the  case  wliere 
mon  cvel  of  value,)  than  wood-cutter  should  he  directed  to  cut  with  a 
^  k  eapness  instead  of  a  sharp,  with  the  intent  of 

ihcir  brother  producers.  fhargin-  his  employer  two  shillings  for  two  days 
Free.trade,  in  short,  af-  maiviid  of  a  shillinjj  for  one.  That  it  is  un- 

fccis  the  different  parties  to  deniable  an  additional  shilling  would  he  given  to 
it,  exactly  after  the  follow-  fraternity  of  wood-cutters  ;  hut  it  is  also  unde- 
ing  fashion.  Each  class  niahlc  that  the  same  shilling  w'ould  he  taken  from 
of  producers  gains,  in  the  some  trader,  suppose  tlic  snufT-mercliant,  with 
first  instance, hy  the  experi-  whom  the  owner  would  have  expended  it,  if  left  to 
inent  of  free-trade  when  have  his  wood  cut  with  a  sharp  axe  ;  and  that  after 
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tried  upon  producers  of 
another  class  ; — and,  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  each 
class  of  producers  loses 
much  more  than  it  has 
seemed  to  jjoin — loses,  not 
merely  by  the  direct  exten¬ 
sion  in  turn  to  itself  of 
free-trade  principles,  but 
also  by  the  indirect  and 
irresistible  effect  upon  the 
wlmle  body  of  producers  of 
that  general  depreciation, 
to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  in  the  value  of 
labour  and  all  its  produc. 
tions-— a  depreciation,  of 
which  even  the  partial  ap¬ 
plication  of  free-trade  prin¬ 
ciples  is,  of  necessity,  the 
cause.  But  bow  stands 
the  case,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  respect  to  the 
idle  consumers  in  society  ? 

without  any 
contingent  loss,  by  each 
successive  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  labour, 
in  short,  all  that  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  by  the  various  orders 
of  producers  in  succession. 

No  class  of  producers 
has,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
slightest  intenst  in  cheap¬ 
ening  the  productions  of 
any  other  producing  class. 
All  proilucers  gain  by  a 
system  which  sustains  the 
general  value  of  labour. 
Under  such  a  system,  all 
producers  are  engaged  in 
the  work  (so  to  speak)  of 
muluttl  ittsurancc.  rherftor- 
fie»3  of  the  eommodities  on 
which  they  are  respective¬ 
ly  employed,  is  merely 
nominal  to  them ;  it  is 
real  dearness  only  to  the 
idle  consumers  amongst 
their  customers. 

Such  is  a  view  of  the 
question  of  free-trade,  with 
which  none  of  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  free-trade  opi- 
nions — not  the  Corn-law 
rhymers,  nor  the  Corn-law 
catechists,  nor  the  journal- 
ists  which  echo  their  argu- 
•  ments — have  ever  yet  dared 
to  grapple  ; — nor  will  tiuse 
ingenious  genllciiien,  we 


tliese  have  made  a  balance  to  trade  in  the  as:£rre- 
jjate.  conics  the  furtliur  fact  that  the  owner  has 


parted  with  a  sliilling  for  nothing,  instead  of  the 
snutrhe  would  have  had  for  it  if  let  alone.  So  that 
if  any  society  could  be  supposed  blockhead  enough 
to  establish  such  a  system  for  general  use,  iliere 
would  not  bo  a  man  that  lives  by  warming  himself, 
that  would  not  feel  the  effects  of  the  irrational  In¬ 
vention.  And  that  this  case,  on  reflection,  is  just 
as  clear,  as  that  an  insulated  fool  who  should  in¬ 
vent  cutting  Ills  wood  with  a  blunt  axe  on  purpose, 
must  lose  by  the  result  ;  the  only  difference  being, 
that  in  the  more  complicated  instance,  one  loss  and 
one  gain  fall  upon  separate  individuals,  and  after 
these  are  set  off  against  each  other,  there  remains 
an  ajrffregatc  or  final  deficit  of  the  consumer’s 
loss. 

They  said  further,  that  for  the  industrious  classes 
to  comfort  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  bad 
the  advantage  turn-and-turn  about,  was  the  same 
folly^  as  if  they  should  agree  to  take  a  penny  from 
one  another  da^’-and-day^  about,  as  they  passed  by 
Charing-cross,  with  the  understanding  that  at  every 
payment  one  halfpenny'  should  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames.  That  it  is  just  as  visible,  that  on  the 
whole  they'  cannot  gain  and  must  lose.  That  if 
there  was  a  scramble  for  who  should  take  most  (►r 
oftenest,  there  is  a  bare  possibility’  that  somebody 
or  other  might  pocket  more  than  he  lost  in  his  tuni; 
but  that  tins  again  must  be  got  by’  the  increased 
suffering  of  somebody’  less  lucky’,  and  tliercfore  the 
working  classes  who  could  seriously  set  up  such  .a 
system  at  Charing-cross,  would  exhibit  a  com])Oiind 
of  knavery’  and  gullibility’,  which  cut  tliein  off  from 
comjiassion  for  any’  iiiiscliief  to  themselves  that 
should  ensue. 

They’  further  said,  that  as  no  prohibition  of 
foreign  articles  can  be  made,  witliout  cutting  ofl’as 
mueli  trade  in  one  place  as  is  added  in  another, 
and  robbing  the  consumers  besides, — it  follows 
that  employment  and  wages  must  be  reduced  in 
one  place  as  much  as  they  are  raised  in  another, 
and  a  loss  inflicted  on  the  industrious  classes,  so  far 
as  they  stand  in  the  situation  of  consumers,  be¬ 
sides  ;  from  all  of  which,  no  increase  of  employ’- 
ment  or  wages  can  arise  in  the  aggregate,  however 
numerous  the  experiments  may  be,  any’  more  than 
the  surface  of  a  pond  can  be  raised,  by  taking  water 
from  one  place  to  add  it  in  another;  so  that  there 
remains,  after  all,  the  naked  comfort  to  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  of  losing  the  difl’erence  of  })rice,  in 
any  foreign  commodity’  (for  instance  corn)  they 
haj>pened  to  consume.  All  of  w’hich  is  cc|uallv  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  converse  case  of  the  removal  of  re¬ 
striction  ;  where  it  is  equally’  clear,  no  general  de¬ 
pression  of  the  rewards  of  labour  can  take  i)lace,  be 


cause  they  are  raised  in  one  place  wbe 
are  lowered  in  another,  and  after  all  ( 


never  they 
comes  the 
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venture  to  promise,  ever 
be  found  simple  enough  to 
enter  u|>on  the  task.  No  : 
— Mr.  I*AUI,TON,  and  his 
candid  follow  -  labourers 
have  wisely  chosen  a  much 
easier  and  more  profitable 
course. — Id, 


sweepinjr  benefit  lo  the  working  classes,  of  beinjj 
allowed  to  consume  cheap  corn. 

All  this  has  been  saitl  over  and  over  a^nin,  and 
nobody  has  attempted  to  y^ainsay  it.  Nobody  has 
])ointed  out  where,  and  when,  and  how,  the  indus¬ 
trious  classes  are  to  be  the  o-ainers  in  the  a^oregato 
by  the  invention  of  employing  the  blunt  axe  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sharp  ;  and  nolnidv  means  to  do  it.  If 
the  working  classes  want  the  property’  of  the  ‘  idle  consumers,'  let  them  go 
and  take  it.  Hut  do  not  let  them  be  persuaded  to  go  about  it  in  a  way 
which,  for  every  time  it  Uikcs  four-pence  in  the  shilling  from  a  pensioned 
duchess  in  the  bread  she  eats,  takes  it  also  from  the  sUirving  manufacturer 
who  can  worse  aHbrd  it.  Yet  this  bait  has  been  extensively  gulped  down 
by  the  working  classes;  and,  like  other  gudgeons,  they’  must  digest  the  hcH>k 
they  swallow. 

The  Letter  of  a  Working  Man  in  the  Sun  of  the  2  Uh  of  Sept., 
trivos  an  opportunity  for  dissecting  out  the  precise  way  in  which 
taxinp^  foreign  corn  stops  the  sale  of  British  manufactures,  and 
grap])ling  w’ith  that  stumbling-block  to  the  working  classes,  the 
certainty  that  money  w’ages  will  fall  when  the  artificial  price  of 
corn  is  removed;  but  the  smaller  money  wages  buy  more  of  every 
thing  than  the  old. 


A. — The  WoHKiNo  Man  is  a  Londoner  ;  and  the 
men  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Shefiield,  and  Hirming- 
ham,  must  be  set  to  answer  him,  Ask  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  for  instance,  what  it  is  that  would  improve  the 
condition  of  the  operatives,  and  they  will  tell  you, 

‘  Something  that  would  at  once  lower  the  price  of 
bread,  and  cause  a  roaring  dumand  for  Manchester 
goods.’  Hut  to  them,  then,  the  following  e.ase. 
A  ship  goes  to  the  Continent,  freighted  with  Man¬ 
chester  goods.  “  What  will  you  buy — buy  ?”  says 
the  captain.  “  Wiiat  will  you  sell — sell  ?’'  says  the 
continental  merchant.  **  Anything  that  I  can  get  a 
cargo  for  in  return,  which  when  carried  to  an 
English  ]>ort,  will  enable  me  to  square  accounts 
with  the  owners.’  ‘  Corn,'  says  the  merchant,  '  is 
dog-clu‘aj)  here.  Sell  me  your  cargo  for  roubles, 
at  the  rate  waistcoat-pieces  arc  bearing  in  our 
market,  and  if  you  lay  them  out  in  com  you  will 
get  as  much  as  1  am  sure  must  sell  in  England  for 
what  will  make  owners,  manufacturers,  and  all, 
jump  in  their  skins  for  joy.'  ‘Aha!  my  friend,' 
will  rei)ly  the  ca])tain,  ‘  where  have  you  been  lying 
all  your  time?  Did  you  never  liear  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  we  have  an  aristocracy’,  and  they  ]>ut  twenty 
shillings  a  quarter  u])on  corn  t<»  raise  their  rents  ? 
1  can’t  take  corn.’  ‘  Timber,  then.'  ‘  Just  as  bad. 
Our  timber  has  got  the  ‘  aristocracy,’  as  well  as  corn.'  ‘  What’s  to  be  done  ? 
we  have  nothing  else  of  which  you  would  not  want  more  than  we  can  make 
the  waistcoat-i»icces  for  at  home.'  ‘  Take  back  my’  waistcoat-pieces,  ami 
tell  my  ow  ners  to  ])retend  to  sell  and  make  no  more,  till  they  can  prevent  the 
aristocracy’  from  hindering  their  skipper  from  bringing  back  the  cargo  that 
wouhl  p.'iy .’ 

It  is  likely  this  would  be  conclusive  at  Manchester ;  ami  it  might  be  hard 


77.  —  The  arguments 
>;vhich  I  sec  chiefly  urged 
against  the  Corn  Laws  arc 
these  : — 

1.  'I’hat  our  not  taking 
the  corn  of  foreigners  pre¬ 
vents  ihcir  buying  our 
manufactures. 

2.  That  the  higher  price 
of  our  food,  occasioned  by 
these  laws,  prevents  our 
competing  with  continental 
manufacturers  in  foreign 
markets. 

'J  hesc  1  take  to  be  the 
two  great  arguments  mainly 
relied  on,  to  arouse  our 
manufacturing  population 
to  oppose  the  present  sys¬ 
tem.  This  reasoning, 
however,  I  hold  lo  be  falla¬ 
cious,  and  thatyU’ere 
the'  working  people  have 
little  interest  in  a  change 
of  system. —  Letter  of  A 
Forking  Man.  Sun  of 
St'pt.  24,  1838. 
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to  persuade  the  working  people  they  had  little  interest  in  a  change  of  s^'steni. 
Upon  the  other  head,  it  is  probable  the  objector  is  right ;  and  that  stating  the 
hiffher  money  price  of  food  as  the  reason  which  prevents  our  competing  with 
the  continental  manufacturers,  is  the  blunder  of  putting  forward  a  conco¬ 
mitant  for  a  cause.  And  this  is  not  saying,  that  if  the  price  of  food  was 
h»wer,  things  would  he  no  better.  For  what  improved  the  state  of  tilings, 
to  wit  admitting  more  corn,  would  at  the  same  time  lower  the  price.  Hut 
what  allows  of  die  increased  sale  of  waistcoat-pieces,  is  not  the  diminished 
monev  price  of  the  labourer’s  food,  but  taking  off  the  tax  which  hindered  a 
proliuihle  home  cargo  from  being  made  in  corn.  Tliis  is  not  the  only  instance 
of  blundering  on  the  part  of  the  anti-Corn-law'  advocates ;  another  is,  when 
the V  trv  to  persuade  the  landlords  or ’fanners,  that  they  must  be  brought 
to  the  imndstone  by  the  increased  price  of  their  own  and  labourers’ 
bread.  ^Hut  it  does  not  follow,  because  men  advance  bad  arguments,  that 


there  are  no  good. 

78.  — The  truth  is,  that 
if  the  Corn-laws  were  r<^- 
peuled,  we  should  send  lets 
of  our  manufactures  to 
foreigners  than  wc  now  do, 
hut  consume  more  ourselves, 
—Id, 

79.  — What  would  then 
be  saved  in  the  lesser  cost  of 
food,  would  be  mainly  spent 
in  better  clothes  and  other 
comforts,  to  produce  which 

80.  —  But  if  the  working 
classes  are  to  be  told  that 
their  advantage  from  a  re- 
l>eal  of  the  Corn-laws  is  to 
result  from  their  being  then 
able  to  sell  their  manufac¬ 
tures  to  foreigners  abroad, 
and  to  non-producers  at 
home,  at  a  less  price  than 
they  now  sell  them,  it  is 
difficult  to  sec  the  benefit. 
—  Id. 


y|.— The  truth  is,  that  wo  should  consume  more 
ourselves,  and  send  more  to  foreigners  also.  For 
if  we  ilo  not  send  more  to  foreigners  than  we  do 
now,  w’here  is  the  more  corn  to  come  from,  and 
what  effect  would  there  be  from  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  liawsat  all?  Prices  would  remain  unaltered, 
and  all  things  go  on  as  before. 

A — Some  of  it  would  ;  as  stated  before.  Hut  if 
more  manufactures  were  not  at  the  same  time  sent 
abroad,  the  w  hole  plan  would  come  to  nothing. 

more  of  our  fcllow-mcn  must  be  set  to  work. — Id, 

A. — The  everlasting  puzzle  betw’ecn  money  prices 
and  suhstan t ini WHS  it  rightly’’  said  to  be  ‘too 
much  for  the  w’^orking  classes  and  the  Tories?’ 
They  are  to  sell  their  manufactures,  so  that  they 
shall  get  an  increased  quantity  of  wdiat  they  want, 
corn.  \Vages  are  to  be  two  shillings  instead  of 
half-a-crovvn,  but  they  arc  to  have  as  much  bread 
and  everything  else  for  the  two  shillings,  as  they 
used  to  have  for  four.  Do  they  want  to  take  the 
Tories’  offer  instead  ;  which  is,  that  they’  shall  have 
half-a-crown  instead  of  tw’o  shillings,  but  the  half- 
crown  shall  only  buy  them  as  much  of  anything  as 
lifteen-pcncc  did  before  ? 


81.  If  wages  arc  to  be  second  argument,  w  hether  bad  or  good, 

YrJri'Z  if  T”""!  ‘f  no  suchtliinjf.  It  is  very posslblcformoiicy 

•twve  noticed  .appose,  li  f-  proportion  ;  and  if  by  such  a  process 
•here  i.  the  good  *— /d.  I,  "  nrkm!;  classes  got  as  much  bread  as  they  want, 

tlicy  would  not  quarrel  about  the  bits  of  tin. 


remuucratiun  for  ills  bct«  ami  smaller  moMify  payment.  If  the  working 

ter,— /J.  elas5-es  run  after  the  Tories,  for  offering  them  greater 

•  1  -  ,  wages  which  shall  huv  less,  it  is  more  than  tlic  pri“ 

vale  gentlemen  of  the  Guards  would  do.  * 
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'File  grand  question  of  how  far  the  fanners,  and  in  fact  the  lnnd<> 
lords  too,  are  subsUnitially  and  finally  interested  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Corn  Laws,  is  entered  upon  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  an 
airriculturist. 

j{3. — Now,  Sir,  tho  de-  A. — If  it  dill  not  think  it  had,  why  did  it  enact 

auction  from  your  postu-  tliat  no  man  t<hould  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
latoa  ia  necessarily  thia —  ^vho  Could  not  prove  he  belonged  to  the  class  ? 
that  the  landed  body  has 

interests  opart  from,  and  prejudicial  to,  the  rest  of  the  community; — Letter  of  An 
Agriculturist,  cut  no  kocblr,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  o/'Oet.  1,  1838. 

A. — The  farmers  are  coming  to  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  no  substantial  interest  in  the  eonti- 
miance  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  only  in  their  being 
removed  by  degrees.  There  have  been  reasons 
given  to  them  by  philosophers  scantily  informed  in 
their  trade,  w  hich  they  were  probably  too  wiseto  care 
for;  but  here  are  the  true  ones  for  their  medita¬ 
tion. 

AVhen  the  Corn  Law’s  were  imjmsed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  made  a  Hush 
of  employment  for  farmers,  and  there  was  room  made,  say  for  four  farmers 
where  tliere  would  only  have  been  for  three.  It  was  a  Hush  of  the  same 
kind  as  would  have  taken  place  in  the  employment  for  the  i)rinters*  foremen 
in  London,  if  the  j)rinters  had  got  a  law  that  all  the  printing  for  the  country 
should  be  done  in  the  metropolis.  And  as  it  would  have  been  useless  to  go 
about  to  tell  the  printers’  foremen  that  they  would  be  brought  to  a  stand-still 
by  the  increased  jirice  of  printers’  w’ork  wlien  they  wanted  to  have  a  little 
j»rinting  ft)r  themselves,  so  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  persuade  the  farmers 
that  their  gains  would  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  increased  price  of  the 
food  to  be  consumed  by  themselves  or  by  their  labourers.  The  fanners  know 
well  enough  that  on  this  point,  though  they  may  be  losing  by  the  shilliiinf, 
they  are  gaining  by  the  pound  ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  unlikely  they  shoulil 
heed  siicii  representations,  any  more  than  the  printers’  foremen  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  supposed.  Hut  though  this  is  not  the  reason  why  they  are  brought 
to  loss,  there  may  be  another ;  and  there  is  one  arising  out  of  the  fact  that 
all  men  live  by  food  and  all  men  do  not  live  by  printing,  which  is  ipiite  com¬ 
petent  to  make  the  difl’erence. 

A  Hush  of  employment  was  given  to  the  farmers  when  the  Corn  Laws  were 
imj)osed.  Hut  what  is  become  of  it  now’  ?  and  is  the  final  conse<|uence  to 
the  fanners  anything,  but  that  there  are  four  where  there  ought  to  have  been 
three,  and  that  the  four  are  worse  oH‘  than  the  three?  ’i'hey  are  worse  oH’, 
because  farmers,  like  other  men,  will  have  children, — nay,  they  are  rather  more 
given  than  most  other  people  to  the  practice.  Hut  the  means  of  providing 
for  children  are  cut  off.  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Harry,  naturally  each  want  a 
farm  a-piece,  if  they  could  get  it.  Hut  are  they  likely,  or  is  it  possible  that 
they  should  get  it?  It  is  clear  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  them,  but  wait 
for  the  old  man’s  death,  and  then  either  two  of  the  three  must  shift  for  them¬ 
selves,  or  they  must  subdivide  the  fann,  whicli  in  no  long  time  w  ill  bring 
them  or  tlieir  posterity  to  be  day-labourers.  Now’,  before  the  Com  Laws, 
the  world  (when  fighters  would  let  it)  was  open  for  men  to  advance  their 
fortunes  in.  The  myriads  who  raised  themselves  by  manufactures  and  foreign 
commerce,  though  they  did  not  go  abroad  themselves,  were  examples  of  this 
truth.  The  country  was  a  growing  country;  no  man  had  said  to  it,  ‘  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  grow’,  and  no  farther.  ’  Hut  all  this  is  altered  now ;  and  the 
farmers,  like  other  people,  are  suflerers  in  the  end  f<>r  the  great  injustice.  Hut 
which  way  are  they  to  get  back  again  ?  If  the  Corn  Laws  are  removed,  the 
demand  for  fanners  imjst  decrease  ;  and  it  docs  not  appear  how’  that  can 


04. — that  it  it  a  body  to 
exclusively  scltish  iu  itt 
|turpi)st>s,  that  even  the 
class  which  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  most  closely 
conucctod  with  it,  namely, 
the  farmers,  can  have  no 
object  in  common; — Id, 
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serve  their  iHm)OSC.  Tlieir  condition  llicn  is  inis.  mey  are  urivcn  into  a 
corner  betu^'cn  two  evils ;  and  they  iinist  use  tlieir  wits  to  see  which  is  tlie 
greater  and  wliich  tlie  less ;  which  is  the  permanent  and  pcrpetiud  one  if  let 
alone  and  which  is  the  temporary  evil,  like  a  spendtlirift  s  pinclan^  himself 
to  escape  a  j^ol,  hut  followed  by  the  greater  ultimate  ^ood  of  curiiip.  the 
other.  Thev  must  aim  at  removinsf  the  impediincnt  to  the  country's  advance¬ 
ment*  hv  silch  steps  as  shall  allow  their  interest  in  the  increased  openinnrsfor 
providing  for  children,  to  keep  some  pace  w’ith  the  diminution  of  demand 
for  farmers  which  may  arise  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  nradual  removal  of 
the  monopolv.  Nobody  wants  to  hurt  them,  if  the^  will  onl\  like  sensible 
men  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  before  somebody  else  is  obliged  to  do 
it  for  them.  The  farmers  too,  have  the  best  of  means  of  know  ing  how  much 
exaggemtion  there  is,  in  the  representations  made  of  the  quantity  of  land  that 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  by  ceasing  to  rob  other  peoi>le  in  the 
price  of  bread.  Some  lands  would  be  changed  from  wheat  to  food  for  cattle; 
because  the  man  who  gets  plenty  of  bread,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  want  a 
beef-steak  along  with  it.  Some  would  be  changed  to  gardens;  because 
when  more  can"  buy  bread,  more  can  buy  asparagus.  These  changes  might 
be  vexatious  to  some,  and  good  for  others.  Hut  w  hether  good  for  all  or  not, 
they  do  not  amount  to  a  reason  why  the  farmers  are  to  hold  out  for  a  wrong 
that  harms  themselves,  till  the  rest  of  the  community  come  dow  ii  upon  them, 
and  |)ut  a  stop  to  it  with  the  strong  hand. 

\v  hat  is  true  of  the  farmers  is  true  also  of  their  labourers  ;  and  true,  with 
some  variations,  of  the  landlords  too,  when  they  shall  have  the  grace  to  know 
it ; — with  the  exception  always  of  that  portion  who  can  make  an  eldest  son, 
and  quarter  the  rest  of  their  posterity,  male  and  female,  on  the  ])ublic  purse. 
It  is  small  comfort  to  a  sensible  landlord  that  he  has  raised  his  rents  from 
I’bbb  a-year  to  £1000,  if  six  children  are  thrown  on  his  hands  for  whom  he 
has  no  means  on  earth  to  make  provision  except  by  subdividing  his  estate. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  kind  of  returning  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject,  is  given  on  an  ojiportiinity  presented  by  the  Standard, 

Suppose,”  says  A. — Tlic  argument  was,  not  that  Manchester 
Colonel  Thompson,  in  one  w’ould  hold  out  a  greater  or  less  time  ao^ainst  the 
of  his  late  anii  corn  lec-  infliction  of  such  a  regimen  ;  hut  that  evils  would 
turcs,  “  Manchester  s^r-  arise,  w  hich  by  parity  of  reasoning  must  also  arise 
rounded  wiih  a  wall  of  Corii-laws,  aiul  that  one  set  is 

bruss,  ana  .l,e  l«ople  con-  illustrative  of  the  otlicr.  And  this  it  was,  tvlncl, 

corn  nroducoa  vri.hin  that  ‘O  disprove  if  he  COuId. 
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2.No.— Drfenco  and  po-  A. — Instead  of  nnswerinof  the  arirnment  in  hand, 
pulation  aro  supplied  by  tlirce  new  reasons  are  hroucjiit  forward,  wliy  walled- 
tbe  rural  districts,  and  by  up  Manchester  should  he  unconifortidde ; — which 
the  rural  districts,  too,  are  answered  iu  their  turn. 

the  worn-out  manufaciur-  what  had  been  ar^ied  was,  that  if  Manches- 

ers  maintained,  while  the  confined  to  the  corn  p^own  in  flower-pots 

Corn-laws  supply  to  the  its  walls,  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  per- 

inanufacturing  towns  t  o  inhabitants  in  general,  that  the  high 

on  y  means  o  even  in  par  created  for  the  owners  of  the  flower- 

ropajing  le  ® jj’  '  ®  ‘  pots  were  an  advantage  to  the  eoininunitv,  on  the 
of  Colonel  Thompson  is,  ground  that  when  one  portion  of  the  coininunity 
however,  not  one  jot  benefited  the  others  must  bencut  along  with  it. 
worse  than  that  usually  And  that,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  like  may 
employed  by  the  anti-Corn-  be  inferred,  in  the  case  of  the  prohibition  of 
law  agitators. — Id.  foreign  corn.  To  this  the  Standard  has  given  no 

reply. 

It  had  been  urged,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  tr^’  to  convince  the  manufac¬ 
turers  iu  particular,  that  the  increased  prices  given  for  the  corn  of  flower- 
j>ots  were  afterwards  laid  out  b^"  the  owners  of  the  flower- pots  upon  the 
manufacturers,  to  their  great  gam  and  advant.agc.  Because  the  manufac¬ 
turers  would  see  clearly,  that  the  process  amounted  only  to  inviting  them  to 
give  the  price  of  two  yards  of  cloth  for  a  bushel  of  corn  instead  of  one 
yard,  on  tlie  promise  that  the  increased  price  should  afterw’ards  be  laid  out 
upon  themselves  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  should  be  indulged  with  giving 
two  yards  of  cloth  for  a  bushel  of  corn,  instead  of  one  yard.  And  tliat  by 
j)arity  of  reasoning,  the  like  may  be  inferred  in  the  case  of  the  prohibition 
of  foreign  corn.  To  this  the  Standard  has  offered  nothing  in  opposition. 

It  had  been  pointed  out,  that  to  tell  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  that 
by  opening  their  gates  they  would  only  exchange  one  set  of  agricultural 
customers  for  another,  and  that  any  quantity  of  corn  obtained  from  wdthoiit, 
must  be  balanced  by  the  cessation  of  an  equal  quantity  from  within,  would 
be  unreasonable  and  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  human  credulity  can  bo 
exjiceted  to  receive.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  be  notorious  and  palpable,  that 
the  object  was  to  exchange  the  worse  set  of  customers  for  the  better, — the 
customers  who  gave  a  bushel  of  corn  for  two  yards  of  cloth,  for  the  custom¬ 
ers  who  gave  it  for  one.  And  that  by  ]>arity  of  reasoning,  the  like  may  be 
inferred  m  the  case  of  foreign  corn.  To  this  also,  the  Standard  has  ollercd 
nothing  in  rejily. 

It  had  been  stated,  that  to  tell  the  people  of  Manchester  of  the  superior 
value  of  the  home  market,  would  be  met  by  the  assertion,  that  the  proof 
of  this  rested  on  experiment,  and  that  whenever  they’  had  the  evidence  of 
]>rices,  that  the  home  market  w.as  not  the  best  but  the  worst,  they  must  be 
excused  for  preferring  that  which  gave  most.  And  that  by  parity  of  rea¬ 
soning,  the  like  may  be  advanced  in  answer  to  the  alleged  importance  of  the 
home  market  in  the  ciuse  of  foreign  trade  in  corn.  To  this  .again,  the 
Standard  hits  stated  nothing  in  the  way  of  refutation. 

It  has  been  advanced,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  deter  the 
manufacturers  of  Manchester  from  opening  their  gates,  by  the  represen  til  ion 
that  their  wages  must  fall.  Because  they  would  immediately  answer,  that 
they  knew  their  wages  must  fall,  but  not  so  much  as  the  price  of  corn,  and 
therefore  the  end  would  be,  that  they  would  obtain  a  bushel  of  corn  for  the 
labour  that  made  one  yard  of  cloth,  instead  of  the  labour  that  made  two, 
which  was  what  they  wanted.  And  that  by  ])arity  of  reasoning,  the  like 
Would  hold  good  in  respect  of  any  fall  of  wa^cs  that  was  to  arise  from 
access  to  foreign  corn.  To  this  too,  the  Standard  has  prestmted  no  disproof. 

It  had  been  noticed,  that  it  would  be  an  equally  bootless  errand,  to  per¬ 
suade  the  manufacturers  to  keep  fast  their  gates,  for  fear  of  the  influx  of 
hands  from  the  cultivation  of.llowcr-pots,  which  w'ould  be  thrown  upon 
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manufactures  if  tlic  flower-pot  system  were  put  an  enil  to.  Hecausc  the 
iiianufneturers  wouW  know  full  well,  that  tor  every  ad.litionnl  liaiul  thus 
thrown  on  nianufiictiires  for  employment,  a  call  for  ten  wonul  Ik  created  in 
cimseuuciicc  of  the  p[cncral  freedom  piven  to  industry.  Anti  tlhit  l>\  ]>arity 
of  reahonimr,  the  like  is  to  be  inferred  in  the  case  of  removin<j  the  i.n>lu- 
bilious  on  the  trade  in  forcicni  corn.  To  this  moreover,  the  Standard  has  not 
advanetd  any  objection  or  reply. 

It  had  been  ol»served,  that  it  would  be  totally  useless  to  expect  to  induce 
the  iininufacturers  to  keet>  hist  their  pates,  by  the  promise  of  a  j*ro- 
tection  in  turn  to  each  of  their  respective  branches,  consisting  in  preventinjj 
the  introiluction  of  any  manufactures  of  the  same  kind  from  without  the 
w  alls.  Hecause  it  would  be  plain  that  this  was  no  cure  of  the  preat  internal  evil, 
consistinp  in  beinp  confined  to  the  use  of  the  smaller  quantity  of  food  instead 
of  the  erreater.  And  that  the  like  inference  immediately  presents  itself,  in 
considering  the  question  of  foreign  corn.  To  this  the  Standard  has  suggested 
no  replv. 

Notice  had  been  taken,  of  the  inutility  of  endeavouring  to  frighten  the 
inh.'ibitants  of  Manchester,  by  the  threat  that  if  they  opened  their  gates, 
capital  would  migratt?  into  the  surrounding  country.  For  they  would 
reply,  that  if  it  did  mipnite,  it  would  he  no  worse  than  that  all  should  he 
ruinously  shut  up  at  home  by  the  invention  of  confining  men  to  town-grown 
corn.  And  that  the  like  inference  leaps  into  men’s  faces,  on  the  subject  of 
the  actual  Corn-law's.  To  this  the  Standard  has  attempted  no  answer. 

It  wjis  palpable,  that  it  would  be  a  flagrant  absurdity  to  threaten  the 
people  of  Manchester,  that  if  they  opened  their  gates,  the  conseijnence 
wouhl  be  the  establishment  of  rival  manufactures  outside,  lleeause  they 
would  reply,  tlnit  siqqiosing  this  done  to  the  fullest  extent,  their  condition 
would  at  all  events  be  no  worse,  than  while  they  wK're  penned  within  their 
gates  ;  but  that  the  last  way,  in  their  eyes,  to  make  people  establish  manu¬ 
factures  for  themselves,  was  to  manufacture  for  them,  and  that  all  they  asked 
wjis,  to  be  allow'ed  to  supply  manufactures  to  such  as  would  w  illingly  re¬ 
ceive  them.  And  the  like  inference  .appeared  inevitable  in  the.  case  connected 
with  fori‘ign  corn.  To  this  the  Standard  h.as  not  made  any  reply. 

It  had  been  noted  as  evidently  useless,  to  try  to  persuade  the  people  of 
Manchester  to  keep  fast  their  gates,  by  the  fear  that  corn  would  be  bought 
outsiile  with  their  gold.  For  they  would  reply,  that  the  gold  could  go  no  longer 
than  it  was  more  ]>rofi(able  that  it  should  go  than  stay,  and  therefore  the 
practice  must  sti)]>  of  itself,  unless  .a  w’.ay  was  contemporaneously  found  out 
of  purchasing  gold  with  Manchester  goods  in  some  other  direction,  which 
would  be  the  very  thing  they  most  desired.  And  that  the  like  answer  holds, 
in  the  case  of  .any  eorres]>onding  d.anger  threatened  from  the  removal  of  the 
Corn-laws.  To  this  again,  the  Standard  has  ofl’ered  nothing  in  the  way  of 
objection. 

It  was  clear,  that  then'  w’ould  be  no  use  in  asking  the  manufacturers  to 
believe,  that  .as  producers  they  had  some  interest  distinct  from  that  of  eon- 
sunu'rs,  w  hich  should  induce  them  to  keep  up  high  prices  by  keeping  fast 
their  gates.  Heeanse  they  would  answ’cr  that  they  had  the  lamentable  ex- 
I»erienee,  that  as  consumers  they  were  driven  to  starve,  .and  th.at  nothing 
fell  ti>  their  lot  as  protlucers  w  hich  could  in  any  way  be  set  off  against  the 
sutferings  which,  as  consumers,  they  felt  from  the  lack  of  corn.  And  th.at 
(lie  corresponding  inference  held  goml  in  the  enlarged  case  of  the  Corn-laws, 
lo  this  the  Standard  h.asofiered  no  reply. 

It  struck  every  person,  tlnit  while  Manchester  wr.as  so  walled  up,  a  statc- 
iiunt  that  Its  continu.ance  could  be  rendered  necessary,  by  any  circumst.ances 
of  taxation  or  public  or  private  debt  within  the  walls,  would  be  voted  by 
.aeekimation  nugatiyy  and  absurd.  And  that  there  was  the  same  absence  of 
rejuson  w  hy  any  similar  statements  connected  with  the  continuance  of  the 
Corii-l;4ws,  should  be  rtcidved  with  respect.  To  this  also,  the  Statidard 
lias  omitted  to  make  an\’  answer. 
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Coni  Ijatrs, 

It  wns  an  evidently  necessary’ consequence,  tlint  if  tlie.  people  within  the 
walls  had  the  ordinary  tendency  to  multiplication,  n  lan^'  and  increasintj 
population  must  be  fri)m  lime  tt>  time  ground  down,  or  else  prevented  from 
eoininjj  into  existence,  by  the  combined  operation  of  vice  and  misery ;  and 
there  was  no  visible  reason  why  an  effect  of  the  same  kind  should  not  equally 
be  takin<j  place  in  the  case  of  the  Com*laws.  To  this  inference  the  Standard 
has  not  attempted  any  opposition. 

If  in  a  town  so  walled-up  there  were  I’oor-laws,  it  was  plain  that  to  a 
certain  extent  they  pave  at  least  the  prospect  of  some  check  to  the  s>*stcm 
of  starving  the  imiustrious  classes  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  the  flower¬ 
pots  ;  and  that  the  population  which  should  consent  to  see  the  provision  for 
the  poor  removed  or  reduced,  while  the  shuttinp  of  the  pates  was  persisted 
in,  would  ofler  an  instance  of  abject  courtinp  of  injury,  such  as  human 
nature  mipht  have  been  deemed  incompetent  to  furnish.  And  that  an  infer¬ 
ence  of  tiie  like  nature  must  present  itself,  when  the  poor  are  “  thrown  on 
their  oNvn  resources*’  by  the  New  Poor-law,  and  the  landowners  left  to 
continue  to  find  their  resources  in  the  Corn-law.  To  this  apain,  the  Standard 
has  not  attempted  to  reply. 

It  was  remarked  as  evident,  that  in  a  town  so  excluded  from  supply  from 
without,  the  labourers  and  farmers,  if  such  there  were,  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  flower-pots,  must  in  a  short  time  be  broupht  to  the  same 
state  of  depression  with  the  rest  of  the  industrious  classes.  For  so  lonp  ns 
the  instinct  of  multiplication  operates  with  them  as  with  the  other  elasses, 
they  must  brinp  themselves  by  mutual  competition  to  the  same  scale  of  wapes 
and  of  ])rofits ;  the  restrictions  imposed  actinp  equally  upon  all,  to  prevent 
the  lindinp  employment  for  children  in  tnide  beyond  the  walls.  All  of 
which  appears  to  be  directly  transferable  to  the  instance  of  the  Corn-laws. 
To  this  to<i,  the  Standard  has  not  produced  the  appearance  of  an  answer. 

If  an  arranpement  was  providetl,  for  allowing  the  introduction  of  corn 
from  without  the  walls,  on  payment  of  duties  fallinp  with  the  urpenc}'  of 
the  moment,  it  would  be  plain  that  this  was  only  an  invention  of  the  nature 
of  a  safety-valve,  for  creatinp  the  maximum  of  safety  to  the  peneral  wronp  ; 
and  the  like  inference  a})pears  inevitable  in  the  case  of  the  Com-law’s,  so 
lonp  as  no  reason  is  oflered  to  the  contrary,  which  by  the  Standard  luis  not 
been  attempted  to  be  done. 

The  fallacy  was  equally  palpable,  of  defendinp  the  closinp  of  the  pates, 
on  the  pleas  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  have  a  resource  apainst  famine ; 
to  preserve  independence;  that  prices  outside  would  rise;  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  inside  w^ould  increase  till  prices  were  as  hiph  as  before  ;  that  there 
could  be  no  such  thinp  as  a  permanently  overflowinp  supply  ;  that  any  benelit 
could  only  be  temporary ;  that  the  trade  outside  would  not  produce  so 
much  home  expenditure ;  that  the  manufacturers  enpape<l  in  supplyinp 
the  owners  of  flower-pots,  were  amonp  the  classes  interested  in  pre- 
ventinp  a  better  market  outside ;  that  the  flower-pots  were  prciperty  ;  that 
they  were  part  of  our  institutions  ;  that  the  frame-work  of  society  would 
he  dissolved.  And  by  parity  of  reasoninp,  similar  conclusions  were  indicated, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws. 

On  all  these  points,  either  expressed  or  readily  understood  in  the  ])arti- 
eular  illustration  or  mode  of  arpument  which  the  Standard  has  professed  to 
oppose,  it  has  allowed  judpment  to  po  entirely  by  default.  Friends  and 
enemies  arc  invited  to  observe,  that  on  the  whole  of  the  analopies  and  con¬ 
clusions  thus  advanced,  it  has  attempted  no  defence  whatever,  but  instead, 
has  put  forward  three  unconnected  objections  to  the  removal  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  the  strenpth  of  w  hich  it  is  now  the  time  to  examine. 

The  fi^t  is,  that  the  rural  districts  sup]>lv  the  defence  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  and  therefore  should  have  the  Corn-laws.  In  other  words,  that 
the  military  prowess  of  a  thousand  reemits  from  the  class  of  clfMl-hoppcrs, 
is  so  decidedly  more  useful  and  available  for  the  defence  of  a  maritime 
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country  than  the  services  of  ttco  thousand  manufacturers  and  seamen,  that 
it  is  imperiously  necessary  to  put  down  the  latter  by  law,  as  the  means  of 
securing  the  other. 

The  scc<m<l,  that  the  population  of  the  manufacturinjp  towms  cannot  be 
kept  up  without  assistance  from  the  rural  districts.  Which  is  only  siiving 
tliat  the  condition  of  the  manufacturers  is  made  so  bad,  that  they  cannot 
keep  up  their  numbers ;  a  condition  worse  than  the  average  condition  of 
slaves  in  the  European  colonies. 

The  third,  that  the  manufacturers  when  worn  out,  must  be  maintained  by 
the  agriculturists.  Which  people  thought  a  good  deal  had  been  done  to  do 
away,  by  what  the  inventors  of  the  New  Poor-law  call  ‘throwing  the  poor 
uj)on  their  own  resources.' 

If  the  three  new  reasons  arc  naught,  then  the  Standard  has  given  a  speci¬ 
men  of  what  its  side  can  do  in  the  way  of  argument  for  the  Corn-laws. 

The  argument,  tlie  most  serious  probably  of  tlie  whole,  which 
relates  to  our  independence  of  foreign  powers,  is  thus  replied  to. 

A. — That  is  to  say,  if  all  foreign  nations  should 
close  all  Iiarbours  at  once,  all  trade  might  he  cut 
off.  Throwing  all  aces  with  fifty  dice  is  nothing 
to  it.  We  know  by  experiment  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  could  not  cut  us  ofV  from  tar  and  hemp, 
at  a  time  when  we  "were  proceeding  to  fight  him  with 
his  own  goods.  And  wdiy  ?  Because  his  own  ])Cople 
cut  him  olf  in  preference.  But  the  object  peeps 
out.  We  are  to  be  kept  on  the  slip  for  another 
Tory  war  ;  and  commerce,  which  is  the  great  bond 
w'liich  binds  nations  mutually  to  keep  the  peace,  is 
to  be  put  down  accordingly. 

An  argument  which  appears  to  have  strayed  from  the  academic 
groves  of  Cambridge,  is  answered  by  an  allusion  to  a  pleasant 
tide  of  Cliarles  Lamb’s,  which  is  probably  in  the  recollection 
of  many  readers. 


32. — Ifwc  are  depeudent 
on  foreign  supplies  for 
grain,  we  cannot  maintain 
even  the  shadow  of  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  because  foreign 
nations  ran  at  any  moment, 
by  simply  closing  their  har¬ 
bours,  reduce  our  people  to 
desperation,  and  our  Go¬ 
vernment  to  submission. 
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141.^  At  thit  moment 
l«t  me  congratulate  you  that 
the  •pricultnriil  iniereat  i* 
progressing  and  not  retro- 
grading.  It  is  something 
10  have  achieved  even  tliis. 
We  are  certainly  at  this 
time  in  a  better  position 
than  we  have  l>een  for  some 
years,  during  which  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
annually  at  your  market 
table.  During  these  years 
wc  have  seen  and  bewailed 
much  distress,  and  it  is  now 


A. — So  iu  spite  of  the  Com  I^aws  the  afn‘iciiU 
tural  interest  fiits  retroc^tleil,  nnd  lias  In'en  dis¬ 
tressed  ;  nnd  if  it  is  not  so  at  this  moment,  it  it 
tomething  to  have  nchiet'fd  ereti  thit  A  stronpf  hint 
to  the  ai2fricultiirists,  cis  well  as  the  classes  who 
complain  of  the  Com  Laws,  that  tla^  Corn  Ijtiws 
are,  from  bejafinninaf  to  eiul,  a  blunder  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  few.  If  men  put  their  own  prices  on 
their  wares,  and  cannot  prosper  after  all,  can  any¬ 
thing  be  wanted  to  prove,  that  there  is  some  inhe¬ 
rent  source  of  retribution,  which  makes  the  in¬ 
jury  to  others  impolitic  as  well  ns  cruel  ? 

a  matter  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  condition 


of  the  fariut^r  is  improved. — Sjteech  of  the  Murquia  of  Chundus  at  the  Aglesburg  Market 
Ordinary.  From  the  Bucks  Herald  of  October  20,  1B38. 


The  latter  part  of  the  work  contains  detailed  examinations  of 
the  .\rticle  on  the  Corn  Laws  in  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  ‘  Code  of 
‘Agriculture,*  a  great  text-book  probably  with  the  landed 
interest. 

These  extracts,  more  copious  than  ordinary,  have  been  given 
with  the  view  of  |)rescnting  to  those  to  whom  the  subject  may  bo 
new,  something  like  a  statement  of  the  (piestion  and  the  argu¬ 
ments.  And  now  to  the  reflections  which  are  suggested  by  the 
review. 

And  first,  what  a  horrible  addition  must  be  made  to  the  sum  of 
vice  and  misery,  by  such  a  system  ot  constraining  the  hUlhi(j~  of 
from  time  to  time,  of  that  vast  increment  of  living  and  sentient 
jiopulation,  which  makes  the  difference  between  the  total  of  what 
can  be  sustained  upon  the  corn  of  a  very  limited  island,  and 
what  would  be  found  upon  its  surface  if  its  vast  cji])abilities  for 
commeree  were  legjdised  and  allowed  to  bo  brought  into  play. 
For  to  this  must  amount  the  final  magnitude,  the  great  integral  as  a 
mathematician  would  call  it,  of  the  infanticide  and  homicide  by 
which  the  natural  tendency  to  increase  of  population  is  practically 
kept  down.  And  the  process  truly  is  not  carried  on  in  a  corner. 
Wherever  our  eyes  are  turned,  they  meet  objects  which  the  great 
aim  of  society  is  to  drive  to  perish  unseen  ;  the  worn-out  and  the 
W’eak,  whose  days  of  strength  w'ere  passed  in  straitness  and  want, 
and  whose  latter  end  is  like  that  of  the  bird  and  the  beast,  lacking 
only  the  kind  provision  of  nature,  by  wdiich  carnivorous  animals 
are  provided  as  the  speedy  means  of  terminating  the  struggles  of 
decaying  mortality.  Hut  calculate  the  mental  and  moral  misery,  the 
Jigonies  of  protracted  existence,  after  all  that  makes  memory 
pleasjint  or  the  future  endurable  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
vices  w’hich  a  certain  pitch  of  poverty  brings  with  it  in  its  train ; 
and  see  w  hat  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evil  is  here  put  beyond 
the  control  of  benevolence,  and  continued  in  operation  by  the 
regulations  imposed  by  man  on  man. 
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Aiul  then  the  monster  immorality  of  war,  might  be  supposed  to 
he  tlie  settled  object,  the  game,  the  fruit,  which  it  was  determined 
to  pursue*  Every  yearns  information  adds  to  the  ev'idcnce,  that 
the  complication  of  human  wants  and  conveniences  implied  in  a 
growing  commerce,  is  the  great  instrument  ot  Providence  for 
checking  the  frequency  and  duration  of  wars.  ^  The  direct  effect 
therefore,  of  the  prohibition  which  keeps  the  inhabitiints  of  two 
countries  giiziiig  on  each  other  with  mutual  wants  which  they 
dare  not  satisfy  by  an  interchange,  is  to  maintain  nations  in  what 
has  justly  lieen  allied  the  ‘fighting-cock ’  condition,  the  condition 
best  calculated  to  make  them  the  ready  tools  for  mutual  slaughter 
at  the  instigation  of  interested  leaders. 

A  change  lias  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  proft'ssedly  religious 
world.  'I'here  may  liave  been  times  when  it  was  permitted  to 
them  to  indulge  in  pleasing  retirement  from  the  turmoil  of  life, 
and  the  minuteness  of  their  influence  over  the  passing  scene 
might  be  at  once  the  aiuse  and  the  excuse.  Ibit  the  power  entrusted 
to  tliem  has  received  a  vast  accession, — the  talents  which  they  must 
bury  in  no  napkin,  have  been  vastly  multiplied.  In  all  the 
greatest  alterations  of  the  age,  these  classes  of  society  have 
l)orne  a  foremost  part;  witness  the  inroads  made  on  the  ills 
of  slavery,  punishments,  oath-taking,  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
of  debtors,  and  of  the  aborigines  in  our  foreign  territories.  Virtue 
is  not  monastic  now ;  and  nothing  that  pertains  to  man,  can  be 
by  man  repudiated  as  what  he  is  permitted  to  overlook.  Surely 
there  is  in  the  evils  inflicted  by  the  remnant  of  feudal  barbarism 
conUiined  in  the  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  the  difterent 
branches  of  the  human  family,  a  voice  to  rouse  the  attention  of 
the  wisest  and  the  best. 


Art.  VI.  (ireccc.  Ily  the  Ilev.  Connop  Tiiirlwall.  Vols.  I. — V. 
b iM>lscjip  bvo.  London.  — 18118.  (Lardner’s  Cabinet  (Vclo- 

paulia.) 

TN  few  things  have  the  changes  of  the  last  half  century  been  so 
decidedly  advantageous,  as  in  our  means  of  obtaining  a  correct 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  ot  (irecian  history.  \Ve  can  well 
leineinber  the  time  when  an  English  reader  had  but  slender 
chance  of  getting  below  the  mere  surface  of  a  kind  of  learnini; 
which  demands,  beyond  most  others,  extensive  inquiry,  aiutious 
iiiterence,  and  lucid  exposition.  The  case  was  altered,  much  for 
the  better,  when  Cxillies  and  Mitford  made  public  the  results,  not 
ot  cursory  and  common-place  reading,  but  of  genuine  and 
laborious  investigation.  Neither,  liowever,  of  these  meritorious 
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writers  succeeded  in  adequately  supplyinjs^  the  urgent  want  of  a 
history  of  Cireece  at  once  attractive  and  trustworthy.  In  all  that 
relates  to  the  hi»*fher  qualities  of  historical  composition,  the  work 
of  (iillies  was  a  failure:  it  never  sUmkI  high  in  general  opinion, 
and  the  sarcastic  criticism  of  the  ‘Pursuits  of  Ijiterature,*  seems  to 
have  brushed  away  the  last  traces  of  a  small  and  dubious  popu¬ 
larity.  Yet,  notwithsUmdiiig  its  feebleness  and  insipidity,  and 
its  utter  deficiency  in  all  that  tends  to  excite  and  impress,  it  will 
be  found,  we  think,  to  give  a  more  correct  view  of  the  Grecian 
character  than  the  rival  work,  to  which  it  is,  in  all  other  respects, 
immeasurably  inferior.  Of  Colonel  Mitford's  production  we  have 
little  disposition  to  say  much:  if  it  be  more  stirringly  yTittcnand 
altogether  indicative  of  a  more  vigorous  and  original  mind,  it  is 
so  thoroughly  one-sided,  so  wretchedly  warped  by  jiolitical  preju¬ 
dice,  and  defaced  by  misrepresentations  so  perverse,  iis  to  take 
away  all  reliance  upon  its  draughts  of  character,  and  in  some 
degree  on  its  exhibition  of  facts.  Lord  Redesdale  has  prefixed 
to  the  later  editions  a  Memoir,  in  which,  while  admitting  to  a 
certain  extent  the  charge  of  partijility,  he  puts  forward  in  ex|)lana- 
tion  and  defence,  the  high  admiration  in  which  his  brother  held 
the  British  constitution,  and  his  consequent  disposition  to  try,  by 
it,  as  an  universal  test,  all  other  systems  of  polity.  We  pass  by 
the  sheer  absurdity  of  such  a  course,  and  its  utter  destructiveness 
of  all  fair  and  liberal  construction,  to  remark  that  even  this 
cannot  otfer  the  slightest  excuse  for  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  permitted  himself  to  distort  both  circumstances  and  character, 
when  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  hypothesis.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  gone  fairly  through  the  regular  routine  of 
a  complete  education.  There  was  somew  hat  of  w  aywardness  and 
levity,  in  his  youthful  career,  that  hindered  him  from  profiting 
by  the  liberal  arrangements  which  were  made  for  his  early  in¬ 
struction  ;  and  this  deficiency  may  in  part  account  for  some  of 
those  passages  which  have  the  ajipearance  of  perverted  interpre¬ 
tation.  Still,  his  history  is  a  work  of  essential  worth;  to  be  read, 
indeed,  with  mucli  and  vigilant  reserve,  but  exhibiting,  through¬ 
out,  the  marks  of  original  tliinking  and  of  diligent  research, 
lleereirs  criticism  on  these  two  historians  may  be  worth  citation: 
‘  Mitford,’  he  says,  ‘is  perhaps  superior  in  learning,  copiousness, 
‘and  solidity,  but  he  certainly  is  greatly  surpassed  by  Gillies  in 
‘  genius  and  Uiste,  and  more  especially  in  a  proper  conception  of 
‘  the  spirit  of  antiquity.’  This  is  correct  enough,  so  far  as  the 
first  cliiuse  is  concerned,  and  it  may  be  allowed  to  Gillies  that  he 
had  formed  a  more  just  estimate  of  the  ‘spirit  of  antiquity;’  but 
the  very  mention  of  ‘genius  ajid  taste’  in  collociition  with  his 
name,  is  passing  strange :  of  those  high  qualities  but  a  slender 
portion  can  be  assigned  to  one  or  the  other,  nor  would  it  have 
occurred  to  us  to  produce  them  in  illustration  of  the  relative 
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nu'rits  of  tho  two  Autliors,  but  asstircdly  in  tlic  award  of  iiitollee- 
tual  -.upcriorify,  tlicrc  can  be  no  hesitation  in  giving  the  palm  to 

Milford.  1  11  .  ' 

Hut,  independently  of  these  circumstances,  and  allowing  to 

either  or  lioth  of  these  works  all  that  muy  reiisonably  lie  claimed 
in  their  behalf,  it  is  plain  that  they  can  no  longer  be  considered 
as  representing  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subjects  of 
they  treat.  T\\q  labors  of  (Ternian  scholars  have  given  a  new 
aspect  to*(ireek  arcliaM>logy  :  the  writings  of  Kruse,  Hiillmaii, 
Hoeckh,  Mueller,  Ileeren,  and  Wachsmnth,  will  long  continue 
to  he  the  lights  of  the  historian,  and  the  guides  of  the  inquirer. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  he  denied  that,  in  avoiding  error,  they  have 
themselves  sometimes  erred ;  that  in  searching  after  evidence 
they  have  occasionally  confounded  plausibility  with  reality, 
hypothesis  with  fact ;  that  they  have  at  times  admitted  unsound 
links  into  their  chain  of  tradition;  —in  all  such  cases  we  must  so 
far  follow  their  example  as  to  exercise  our  own  judgment;  mo¬ 
destly,  as  in  j)resence  of  the  master,  but  firmly,  as  conscious  of 
what  is  due  to  ourselves  and  to  truth.  Of  these  invaluable 
works,  several  of  the  more  important  have  been  well  translated 
into  our  own  language,  and  among  these  we  should  be  inclined 
to  reckon  the  volumes  of  Ileeren  as  the  most  generally  usetid; 
those  of  Wachsmuth  as  the  most  scientific ;  and  the  productions 
of  Hoeckh  and  Mueller  as  the  most  original,  lloeckh’s  ‘Public 
‘  Kconomy  of  Athens,*  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with  by  the  student 
who  wishes  to  form  accurate  notions  of  that  singular  polity; 
while  the  ^  Dorians’  of  Mueller,  admirably  translated  under  the 
correction  of  the  .\uthor,  is  rich  in  illustration  of  the  staminal 
tribes  of  (ireeca*.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  neither  his 
e(jually  important  discpiisitions  on  the  cities  of  Ibeotia  and  the 
migrations  of  the  Minya',  nor  his  able  investigation  of  Etriisian 
antiquity,  are  accessible  as  yet  to  the  English  reader.  His 
‘  llandbuch  der  Archaologie  der  Kunst,*  would  not,  we  fear, 
repay  the  risks  of  publication :  six  hundred  and  some  odd  pages 
weigh  rather  heavy  for  a  ‘Manual,’  and  though  the  volume  is  full 
of  instruction,  it  is  not  conveyed  in  a  popular  form.  This  latter 
objection  a]>plies  to  his  Aeginetica,  the  Sprint itire*  of  his  studies 
in  Greek  history,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  is  a  composition  of 
extraordinary  excellence,  combining,  with  singular  skill,  severe 
condensation  with  an  exhausting  accumulation  of  authorities. 
Nothing  would  more  essentially  contribute  to  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  historical  science,  than  a  series  of  works  like 
this,  discarding  hypothesis  and  \nmecessary  discussion,  but  col¬ 
lecting  and  compressing  all  that  may  be  obtainable  of  sound  and 
substantial  information.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
^lueller,  ^^ith  all  his  skill  and  scholarship,  is  not  free  from  an 
occasional  tendency  to  exaggeration.  Some  instances  of  this  are 
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})tiinted  out  by  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
fijrat  volume,  though  the  last  in  order  of  publication,  of  his  Fasti 
Hellenici. 

In  strict  justice  we  ought  now  to  put  forward  the  more  recent 
efforts  of  our  own  countrymen  in  this  difficult  but  well-repaying 
labour;  and  if,  under  present  circuinstiuices,  we  advert  to  them 
but  cursorily,  it  is  not  from  any  deficiency  of  excellent  materials. 
VVe  could  give  a  long  list  of  high  and  indisputable  authorities  in 
this  dejiartmeiit :  we  might  refer  to  the  indefatigable  and  accu¬ 
mulative  activity  of  Colonel  Leake,  the  clear  and  practical  de¬ 
scription  and  disquisition  of  the  lamented  Sir  William  Ciell,  the 
learned  illustration  of  1  Indwell ;  but  these  distinguished  men,  and 
others  of  kindred  genius,  are  too  distinctly  in  the  public  eye  to 
require  at  our  hands  any  other  than  this  slight  indication.  Of 
Mr.  Fynes  Clinton’s  work  we  have  already  spoken,  and  to  that 
passing  reference  we  shall  only  add  our  recommendation  to  the 
classical  student,  that  he  make  it  the  inseparable  companion  of 
his  lam|)  and  his  desk.  'I  here  is,  however,  a  late  publication 
respecting  which  we  must  indulge,  though  still  with  l)revity,  in 
S)nicthing  more  s}>ccific  than  these  general  intimations.  I'he 
edition  of  Thucydides,  by  Dr.  Arnold,  is  a  work  which,  if  it  had 
been  wrought  out  in  full  conformity  with  the  original  design, 
would  luive  been  n  model  for  future  commentators,  and  as  it  is, 
claims  a  foremost  place  among  the  volumes  which  a  sound  and 
searching  reader  takes  care  never  to  put  beyond  his  reach.  The 
text  is  thoroughly  and  skilfully  sifted,  but  tbe  principal  value  of 
the  book  is  derived  from  the  clear  and  comprehensive  illustration 
winch  pervades  the  annotations.  Dr.  Arnold  appears  to  have  in¬ 
tended  a  liirge  apparattis  of  dissertations  on  the  historical,  geogra¬ 
phical,  and  j)hilological  questions,  connected  with  the  complete 
understanding  of  his  Author,  but  this  intention  he  has,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  declined  to  fulfil — for  lack  of  knowledge,  as  he  alleges, 
and  tor  want  of  time  to  gain  it!  Alas  for  us,  if  Dr.  Arnold  fail 
in  this  ])oint,  where  shall  we  look  for  that  gifted  scholar  w  ho  is  to 
supply  his  defective  service?  lie  can  place  sufficient  reliance  on 
his  leisure  and  his  learning  for  other  tasks  of  scarcely  inferior 
difficulty,  and  w  e  could  well  have  w  ished  that,  in  the  ])resent  Ciise, 
he  had  been  less  scrupulous  or  more  persevering.  We  regret  the 
more  deeply  his  abandonment  of  this  design,  since  what  he  has 
actually  done  in  this  way,'  is  of  such  excellent  quality.  We  ad¬ 
mire,  too,  the  generous  though  discriminative  eulogy  which  he 
bestows  on  the  contemporaneous  illustrators  of 'riiucydides.  One 
ot  these  gentlemen,  however,  whose  notions  of  quantity  are  some¬ 
what  too  extravagant  for  even  Cierman  allowance,  has  felt  rather 
annoyed  at  the  brief  advertence  to  his  lengthiness,  w  ith  which 
Dr.  Arnold  tell  it  necessary  to  alloy  a  liberal  allotment  of  praise. 
Nothing  can  be  more  couiteously  contemptuous  than  the  quiet 
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wironsm  with  which  Dr.  Arnold  puts  by  tho  fierce  ussnult  of  the 
learned  hut  lon^-winded  Professor  whose  name,  Poppo,  sounds 
somewhat  awkwardly  to  fiiiji^lish  ears. 

It  is,  however,  time  for  us  to  desist  from  this  discursive 
criticism,  in  which  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  indulge  only 
that  we  might  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment  of 
the  facilities  and  expediencies  connected  with  the  composition  of 
a  new  history  of  Greece.  They  will  probably  have  already  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  notwithstanding  the  undeniable  advantages 
afforded  to  the  scholar  by  these  profound  investigations,  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  task  are  not  materially  lessened,  while  its 
responsibilities  are  marvellously  increased.  '^Hiere  still  exists  the 
sjime,  perhaps  a  more  urgent,  necessity  for  the  appeal  to  primary 
authorities,  for  weighing  conflicting  opinions,  and  for  the  stern 
rejection  of  bold  speculation  or  plausible  theory.  This,  in  our 
o))inion,  has  been  happily  effected  by  Mr.  Thirlwall,  whose 
volumes  exhibit  the  results  of  high  scholarship,  clear  views,  and 
sound  rciisoning.  His  workmanship  is  excellent,  though  he  luis 
evidently  been  tar  more  solicitous  about  essentials  than  manner : 
his  arrangement  is  unexceptionable,  and  he  tells  his  story  in  a 
free  and  vigorous  style.  There  are  in  Grecian  history  so  many 
doubtful  and  controverted  points,  that  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
was  inevitiible,  and  this  has  given  a  dis(piisitivc  character  to  the 
work,  that  may  be  partudly  injurious  to  its  merely  popular 
character ;  so  much,  however,  is  added  to  its  substantial  value  by 
these  investigations,  that  no  reader  anxious  for  instruction  will 
wish  them  either  absent  or  abridged.  The  sUite  and  progress, 
tor  insUuice,  of  law  and  government  among  the  Greeks  cannot 
be  tairly  represented  without  an  ample  induction  of  particulars, 
and  an  extent  of  critical  illustration  that  will  appear  overwhelm¬ 
ing  to  an  indolent  and  superficial  reader ;  yet  these  are  to  our 
thinking  the  most  valuable  portions  of  Mr.  Thirl walPs  work.  The 
constitutional  history  of  Athens  and  Sparta  is  so  intricate,  and 
involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  that  every  well  conducted  iiupiiry 
into  its  details  and  their  connexion,  awakens  a  peculiar  interest 
in  our  minds.  It  we  take  as  an  example  the  story  of  Lveurgus, 
we  shall  find  so  many  ot  the  particidars  assuming  a  questionable 
shape,  that  we  might  be  justified  in  putting  the  whole  aside  as 
<»ne  of  those  legendary  inventions  in  which  Greece  was  so  rich. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  predominant  weight  of  authority  in 
favour  of  the  leading  circumstances,  and  it  becomes  therefore  ex¬ 
pedient  to  avoid  hiisty  conclusions,  and  to  try  the  effect  of  patient 
examination  in  assisting  us  to  a  Siitisfactory  adjustment  of  this 
complicated  cpiestion.  'rhis  is  admirably  done  by  Mr.  Thirlwall, 
whose  chapter  t,lw»  legislation  of  Lycurgus  is  full  of  shrew’d 
and  sagsicioiis  criticism.  He  clears  aw’ay  many  of  the  incum¬ 
brances  which  have  Ihhmi  permitted  to  accumulate  in  the  path  of 
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inquiry,  and  makes  skilful  use  of  the  opportunity  thus  aO’orded 
him  of  placinjy  incidental  particulars  in  a  ri^ht  point  of  view.  As 
a  comment  on  the  Spartan  Institutions,  tracinj^  out  their  history 
and  gradual  perfection,  it  is  complete  for  general  purposes,  and 
were  we  required  to  indicate  a  single  portion,  which  should  give 
a  fair  sample  of  the  merits  of  the  entire  work,  we  should  fix  upon 
this  section.  We  have  been  tempted  to  give  a  full  analysis  of 
the  subject  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thirlwall,  but  as  it  might  not  be 
cjisy  to  preserve  the  interest  of  a  question,  while  submitting  it 
to  a  process  which  necessarily  discards  nearly  all  that  is  attractive 
in  its  mo<le  of  treatment,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  cita¬ 
tion  from  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  containing  a  condensed 
resume  of  the  investigation  and  its  results. 

‘  In  the  Dorian  race,  the  primitive  Hellenic  character  had  Iwen 
nomltlod,  by  the  circumstances  nncler  which  the  ptMiple  was  formed 
and  trained,  into  a  peculiar  form.  Before  the  inviision  (»f  PelojMninesus, 
the  ccHupienars  had  passed  through  a  severe  school.  In  the  mountain 
tracts  where  they  had  wandereil  or  settled,  they  had  maintained  a  long 
struggle  with  danger  and  hardship,  and  they  undoubtedly  brought  the 
habits  and  feelings  Avhich  grow  init  of  such  a  discipline,  along  with 
them,  into  the  happier  seats  in  which  they  finally  established  their 
dominion.  Many  of  the  Spartan  virtues  and  vices  swm  to  have 
flowed  fn»m  this  source.  A  people  inured  to  j)overty  and  toil,  learns 
U*  pride  itself  in  the  fortitude  with  wliich  it  meets  privation  and 
suffering:  it  places  its  point  of  honor  in  disdaining  all  superfluous  en- 
j«»yment,  and  shrinks  fr(nn  whatever  serves  merely  to  grace  and  refine 
life,  as  unmanly  and  pernicious  luxury,  ’^fliis  austere  simplicity,  though 
not  inconsistent  with  kindly  affection,  is  almost  inst'parable  from  a  pro¬ 
portionate  coarseness  and  harshness  of  sentiments,  which  is  careless  of 
all  the  more  delicate  observances  of  social  intercourse,  and  is  too  n|H 
to  degenerate  into  ferocity  and  cruelty.  A  strong  tendency  to  super, 
stition,  which  several  causes  contribute  to  cherish  in  tlie  mountaineer, 
distinguished  the  Spartans,  ev'en  among  the  Greeks,  down  to  a  late 
peritwl  of  their  history :  a  habit  of  mind  closely  allied,  or  it  may  be 
said  substantially  one,  with  the  attachment  to  ancient  usages,  the 
veneration  for  established  rights,  privileges,  iuid  authority,  which 
generally  prevails  in  mountain  tribes,  and  which  was  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Spartan  Dorians ;  tempered,  however, 
by  a  natural  love  of  freedom,  and  by  the  feeling  of  independence  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  need  of  constant  exertion. 

‘  Gonsidered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  comparison  drawn  by  some 
of  the  ancients  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Sabines,  though  con¬ 
nected  with  an  idle  fancy,  of  a  real  kindred  between  the  two  nations, 
was  by  no  means  inappropriate.  But  what  has  been  here  said  is 
tHpially  applicable  to  all  the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Pelopimnesus,  and 
would  not  suffice  to  explain  the  singular  rigor  of  the  Spartan  disci¬ 
pline,  and  the  minute  exactness  with  which  the  Spartan  system  regu¬ 
lated  details,  which  in  most  communities  are  considered  beyond  or 
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bcluw  the.allwiUun  of  the  sUtte.  Th<we  .who.  attribute  the  wIh.W 
KYHleni  to  L)xuruuii)  ciui  give  no  lietter  general  view  of  hw  legishition, 
tliuii  by  saying  iTiat  he  trunsfi>riiiecl  Sparta  into  a  cannp.  But  it  seems 
nearer  the  tnith,  to  say  that  Sparta  was  a  camp  from  the  beginning  of 
tlie  coinjuest*  Kor  no  description  can  better  suit  an  unwalled  city, 
occupied  by.  an  invading  army,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  half- 
subdued  peojile  I  and  hence,  to  the  latest  times,  the  Spartan,  through¬ 
out  the  militarv  age,  was  said  to  be  on  guard.  A  community^ which  had 
taken  up  tliis  position,  and,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Sparta, 
was  compelled  to  retain  it  until  it  became  habitual  and  agreeable,  was 
also  constrained  to  adapt  its  institutions  to  its  situation.  A  rigid  dis¬ 
cipline,  a  vigilant  superintendence,  which  allowed  the  least  possible 
room  for  the  discretion  of  individuals  in  the  employment  of  their  time, 
uniform  rules  for  all  the  stages  and  transactions  of  life  this  artificial 
state  of  society  was  a  necessary  consetpieiice  of  its  forced  posture,  and 
required  no  extraordinary  genius  to  prescribe  the  form  wliich  it  should 
asbunie.* — Vol.  1.,  pp.  338 — 348. 


Mr.  Thirlwall  is  a  faithful  and  discriminating  draughtsman 
4»f  personal  character.  He  is  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  the  great 
men  of  ancient  times;  but  neither  is  he  niggard  in  the  expression 
of  bis  admiration  because  their  political  course  may  chance  to 
swerve  from  the  line  which  his  prejudices  would  prescribe.  He 
lias  a  right  apprehension  of  the  ‘  spirit  of  antiquity,’  and  betrays 
no  disposition  to  try  tlie  politicians  of  Greece  by  maxims  drawn 
from  ^lagna  Charta.  In  particular,  he  does  not  })ursue  the  con¬ 
secrated  memory  of  the  great  Athenian  orator  with  malignant 
determination  to  find  in  every  act  and  every  pleading  the  signs  of 
sinister  purpose.  He  does  not,  after  adorning  the  mind,  morals, 
;uid  person  of  his  antagonist,  /t^cliines,  with  every  virtue  and 
every  charm,  describe  Demosthenes  in  odious  contnist,  as  infirm 
of  body,  awkward  in  manner,  sour  and  irritable  in  temper,  ‘  ex- 
Mravagant  in  expense  and  greedy  of  gain;  an  nnpleasiuit  com- 
‘  paiiion,  a  faithless  friend,  a  contemptible  soldier,  and  of  notorious 
‘dishonesty,  even  in  his  profession  of  an  advocate.*  These  are 
the  very  terms  in  which  Mitford,  with  self-degrading  rancour, 
ventures  to  stigmatize  the  statesman  of  whom  lleercn  says  that 
‘his  political  principles  emanated  from  the  depth  of  his  soul;  he 
‘  remained  true  to  his  feelings  and  convictions,  amidst  all  changes 
‘  of  circumsUinccs  and  all  threatening  dangers.  Hence  he  was 
‘  tlie  most  powerful  of  orators ;  because  there  was  wdth  him  no 
‘  surrender  of  his  conviction,  no  partial  compromise  ;  in  a  word, 
no  trace  of  weakness  .  .  ,  .  of  all  political  characters,  Demos¬ 
thenes  IS  the  most  sublime  aud  the  purest  tragic  character,  with 
‘  which  history  is  acquainted.’  We  will,  however,  admit  that 
such  language  iis  this,  is  in  the  extreme,  and  that,  however  pre- 
jerahle  its  generous  eulogy  may  be,  to  the  small-minded  petu¬ 
lance  ot  Mutord  s  railing,  there  is  more  of  discrimination  required 
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in  a  just  estimate  of'  individual  character.  'Fhis  quality  is,  we 
think^<  exhibited  to  admiration  in  the  following  para^ph. 

,  _  .  »  ■  I  t  .  (U. 


‘  With  80  many  claims  to  admiration/  writes  Mr.  Tbirlwall,  ‘he  has 
left,  we  will  not  say  an  ambiguous,  hut  a  disputed  character.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  surprising  had  the  case  been  otherwise  wth 
a  man  whose  whole  life  ^vas  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent 
|)olitical' storms,  and  the  most  furious  party-strife.  His  efforts  to  de¬ 
fend  the  liberties  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  against  a  foreign  king,  have 
earned  him  still  more  virulent  attacks  in  modern  times,  than  he  expe¬ 
rienced  from  the  sycophants  of  his  own  day,  or  from  his  |>ersonal  ene¬ 
mies.  The  extreme  scantiness  of  our  information  as  to  his  private  his¬ 
tory,  and  indeed  as  to  the  public  events  of  his  times,  must  always  ren¬ 
der  it  impossible  distinctly  to  refute  the  imputations  which  have  been 
thrown  upon  his  moral  worth  :  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  defence  is, 
that  so  far  as  can  be  now  ascertained,  not  one  (»f  them  rests  upon  any 
better  foundation  than  partial  statements  or  doubtful  surmises  ;  while, 
whatever  we  know  with  certainty  of  his  public  life  is  g(H)d  and  often 
great.  That  he  was  free  from  faults  no  one  can  suppose;  bis  character 
was  human — it  w  as  that  of  a  Greek  and  an  Athenian,  in  a  corrupt  and 
turbulent  age,  and  in  a  difticult  and  trying  station.  It  must  not  be 
eompared  with  any  purer  models  of  virtue  than  the  most  illustrious 
statesmen  of  his  country.  From  such  a  comparison,  according  to  the 
view  w'hich  he  himself  professed  to  take  of  his  public  conduct  and 
his  political  aims,  he  had  no  need  to  shrink ;  for  many  of  them  had 
lH*en  more  successful,  hut  none  in  an  undertaking  so  glorious  as  that  in 
w'liich  he  failed.  Most  of  the  graver  charges  which  have  been  brought 
agiiinst  him,  are  intimately  connected  with  his  public  history ;  and 
our  opinion  of  the  man  must  he  mainly  regulated  by  the  judgment  we 
fonn  of  him  as  a  statesman.  If  he  truly  represented  the  great  object 
of  his  life  to  he  that  of  preserving  Greece  from  foreign  domination, 
and  if  the  means  by  which  he  strove  to  accomplish  this  pur()ose  were, 
to  husband  the  resources,  to  rouse  the  energies,  and  exalt  the  character 
of  the  Athenians,  his  own  will  stand  in  little  need  of  an  apology.* 


Little  more  remains  for  us  to  say,  than  that  these  volumes 
bring  dow’ii  the  history  of  Greece  to  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War. 
'I'liey  include  a  masterly  digest  of  whatever  has  been  most  ably 
w  ritten  by  English,  German,  and  French  scholars,  on  the  diHicult 
and  w  idely-spread  subject  of  Grecian  history ;  and  they  exhibit 
abundant  evidence  of  a  long,  searching,  and  critical  study  of  the 
historians,  orators,  poets,  and  moralists  of  Greece. 
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Art.  VII.  1.  Memorial  of  the  Cmgregational  Vnum  on  the  cme 
oj  the  itnprifotied  C/huvcIiwardeiis  in  ff  ales,  December  7* 
llesolntioHs  of  the  Hoard  of  liaptist  Ministers  in  Ijondotij  and  oJ 
the  Baptist  Union,  on  the  same.  December  12  -  10. 

l^E  have  often  been  told,  but  never  believed  it,  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  the  most  « tolerant  church*  in  the  world.  It 
is  true  the  assertion  is  attended  with  the  somewhat  suspicious 
circumstance  that  we  have  only  the  Church’s  own  word  for  it, 
and  tliis  with  us,  does  not  go  very  far.  We  are  disposed  to  say 
of  many  of  the  assertions  of  this  vain-glorious  and  garrulous 
matron,  what  Johnson  said  of  Maephetson,  that  we  shall  pay 
more  attention  to  what  she  proves,  than  to  what  she  affirms. 

The  claim  to  this  excessive  lenience,  this  amiable  softness,  this 
spirit  of  excessive  tolerance,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  exhibitions  of  effrontery  or  self-delusion  ever  exhibited, 
evTii  by  that  most  impudent  and  most  self- ignorant  of  things,  a 
body  corporate.  ‘  E  coelo  descendit,  yvioOi  aeavTovf  says  the 
Latin  poet. 

‘ .  From  heaven 

Came  down  that  glorious  maxim,  know  thyself 


but  for  any  great  good  this  maxim  hits  done  the  Church  of 
England,  it  might  as  well  have  remained  in  the  place  where 
the  poet  says  it  came  from.  Swift  somewhere  tells  a  tale 
of  the  various  animals  coming  to  confess  their  respective  faults, 
when,  as  might  be  expected,  each  makes  a  humorous  display  of 
his  own  want  of  self-knowledge.  Amongst  the  rest,  the  hog  with 
penitence  and  shame  acknowledges  that  he  is  somewhat  too  parti¬ 
cular  about  his  eating,  and  is  of  a  delicate  and  squeamish  appetite. 
Theass  pleads  guilty  to  an  excess  of  humour, — admits  he  was  always 
too  fond  of  a  jest,  .somewhat  unduly  given  to  wit,  pleasantry,  and 
unbecoming  levity  of  mind.  The  ignorance  of  scl/^  displayed 
in  these  cases,  is  not  greater,  in  our  apprehension,  than  that  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Church  of  England,  when  she  arrogates  this  merit 
of  extravagant  toleration,  and  hints,  tliat  if  she  has  a  fault,  it  is 
that  of  excessive  forbeanince  and  mildness ;  thus  making  even 
‘  Her  failings  lean  to  virtue’s  side.’ 

For  our  own  parts,  while  we  do  not  deny  that  the  Church  of 
England  has  failings,  and  plenty  of  them,  we  are  not  at  all  aware 
tluit  tlie  vast  column  they  form,  inclines  in  any  such  way  from  the 
^Hjrpendicular.  In  particular,  as  to  the  spirit  of  toleration,  wc 
^not  find  from  history  that  she  can  justly  lay  claim  to  it,  whether 
ill  excess  or  otherwise,  whether  as  a  failing  or  a  virtue.  The 
following  we  know  to  be  historical  facts,  and  we  defy  the  Church 
of  England  to  prove  the  contrary ; — that  from  the  Reformation 
downi^jards,  the^  Church  of  England  has  done  nothing  for  the 
extension  of  religious  liberty,  nor  willingly  abandoned  any  of  the 
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power  to  persecute  ;  that  every  fragment  of  liberty  wc  enjoy  has 
been  torn  from  her,  not  granted  by  her ;  that  no  one  measure,  the 
object  of  which  has  been  to  extend  the  privileges  or  mitigate  tlie 
sufferings  of  the  victims  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  no  one  measure 
designed  to  repeal  or  abolish  the  oppressive  power  formerly  pos¬ 
sessed,  or  to  abridge  any  of  the  means  and  appliances  of  oppres* 
sion,  has  ever  emanated  from  her.  In  idmost  every  instance,  the 
majority  of  her  bishops,  her  dignitaries,  and  her  clergy  have 
opposed  every  such  measure  at  Uie  time  it  was  introduced ;  or 
tlicy  have  shown  by  their  sullen  and  grumbling  acquiescence, 
how  little  they  sympathized  with  it,  how  heartily  tliey  regretted 
it,  and  how  gladly,  if  their  power  liad  been  equal  to  their  will, 
they  would  have  maintained  the  system  of  oppression  inviolable. 
We  are  far  from  meaning  that  there  are  many  clergy  of  the 
present  day,  who  would  willingly  go  back  to  the  times,  when 
they  could  imprison,  pillory,  ana  nne  at  will,  those  who  dissented 
from  them ;  we  should  hope  for  the  credit  of  human  nature  that 
ail  Ebenezer  Morris  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  every  parish.  But 
we  mean  that  in  every  sUige  of  the  history  of  religious  liberty, 
the  church  has  always  doggedly  resisted  further  progress,  as  long 
as  it  could,  and  yielded  with  the  very  worst  possible  grace,  when 
it  was  able  no  longer  to  resist.  She  herself  has  never  tiiken  any 
part  in  opening  the  doors  of  the  prison,  or  in  striking  off  the 
manacles  of  the  oppressed.  Sulky  silence,  and  mute  but  reluc¬ 
tant  submission,  have  ever  been  the  utmost  that  the  Church 
has  contributed  to  the  progress  or  extension  of  religious 
freedom.  We  deny  not  that  there  have  been  many  liberal- 
minded  individuals  of  her  communion,  who  have  pleaded 
the  cause  of  toleration ;  but  that  the  Church  of  E^ngland 
has  no  right  to  adduce  them  as  proof  of  what  the  Church  of 
England  has  done  in  this  great  cause,  is  evident,  not  only  inasmuch 
as  they  were  individuals^  whose  sentiments  were  at  variance  wdth 
those  of  the  bulk  of  the  Church ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  have  gene¬ 
rally  been  heartily  hated,  on  account  of  their  very  liberality,  by 
the  Church  herself.  When  we  ask,  therefore,  what  the  Church 
has  done  for  religious  freedom,  we  do  not  mean,  what  have  indi¬ 
viduals  done,  whom  the  Church  herself  has  hated  and  despised,  but 
what  the  Church  has  done  in  her  collective  capacity, — with  the 
concurrence  of  the  majority  of  her  prelates  and  her  clergy.  It  is 
never  difficult  to  tell  what  are  the  prevailing  opinions  and  feelings 
of  a  large  corponition.  Now,  when  were  those  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  favour  of  any  measure  the  object  of  which  was, 
to  extend  religious  freedom  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  resist  it ; 
when  were  they  not  against  any  such  measure,  so  long  as  resist¬ 
ance  could  be  successfully  offered  ?  How  tardily  was  Toleration 
itself  granted  !  With  what  jealousy*  was  every  scheme  that  at 
all  favored  it  watched,  and  with  what  obstinacy  opposed,  long 
after  the  most  conclusive  demonstration  had  been  afforded  not 
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only  of  the  wickedness,  but  of  the  utter  fruitlessness  of  persecu¬ 
tion And  after  all,  we  were  indebted  for  the  acquiescence  of 
the  church  in  this  measure  less  to  any  wisdom  wliich  experience 
had  taught  her,  than  to  the  necessity  of  the  times.  I'he  founder 
of  the  new  dynasty  was  determined  upon  it ;  the  obstinacy  ot  the 
nonjuring  prelates,  and  the  appointment  of  many  of  the  personal 
friends  and  adherents  of  William,  infused  a  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected  liberality  into  the  bench  of  bishops.  Yet  how  completely 
was  the  same  monarch  baffled  in  all  those  attempts  at  ^Compre¬ 
hension’  on  which  his  heart  was  so  intent,  and  which  would  have 
gone  far  to  remedy  the  gross  injustice  of  the  ‘Act  of  Uniformity.’ 
How  obstinately  did  the  church*  still  foster  the  narrow  and  exclu¬ 
sive  spirit  which  animated  the  framers  of  that  illiberal,  that  ini¬ 
quitous  measure.  Nay,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  even 
maintained,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  pledges,  that  the  Tolera¬ 
tion  Act  itself  should  be  enacted  only  for  a  time,  and  in  such  away 
as  to  be  revoked  at  pleasure.  They  thought,  jis  such  men  have 
thought  of  any  measure  which  contem])lated  any  similar  object,  that 
it  wTis  going  too  far — that  it  was  yielding  too  much ;  they  would 
have  liketl  very  well  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  machinery  of  per¬ 
secution  ;  to  have  been  cruel  on  a  small  scale,  if  they  could  not 
be  cruel  on  a  large  oite.  They  would  rather,  no  doubt,  have 
continued  tigers,  than  be  doomed  to  transmigrate  into  the  bodies 
of  miisquitoes, — but  they  were  willing  to  suck  blood  like  inus- 
quitoes,  rather  than  not  suck  it  at  all.  They  would  have  liked 
very  well  to  continue  terrible  as  well  as  mischievous,  but  if 
that  was  iinpossihle,  it  would  still  have  been  some  solace  of  their 
malignity,  to  vex  and  «annoy. 

No,  ill  that  noble  pile  of  muniments  and  charters  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  fabric  of  our  religious  liberty,  there  is  not  one  single 
stone,  from  the  foundation  to  the  pinnacle,  which  has  been  laid 
there  by  the  hands  of  the  CMiurch  of  England;  if  there  be,  let  it  be 
pointed  out,  and  we  will  acknowledge  the  obligation.  We  again 
ask,  what  measure  that  contemplated  the  extension  of  religious 
liberty,  has  ever  been  introduced  by  the  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England  into  the  House  of  Lords,  supported  by  a  majority 
of  those  right-reverend  men,  sympathized  with  by  the  great  body 
of  their  clergy,  —  petitioned  tor  by  them, —  clamoured  for, — as 
is  always  the  case  when  men  are  hearty  in  their  desires  for  any 
measure  they  think  (food  f  Nay,  what  measure  of  the  kind  has 
ever,  wo  do  not  say  l>eon  carried  by  the  aid  of  the  church,  but 
l)oen  permitted  to  pass  without  much  grumbling  from  her  ?  We 
again  say  tliere  is  none ;  and  we  doty  the  advocates  of  ‘  this  most 
tolerant  church  in  Christendom,’  to  point  out  any.  No,  the  tolera¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  has  ever  been  submission,  and  nothing  more  — 
compliance  with  necessity,  not  concession  from  choice.  *  All  that 
we  enjo^  li.is  been  wrung  from  her;  and  wo  rejoice  in  the  fact. 
We  should  have  l>oen  sorry  to  be  under  the  slightest  obligations 
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to  her,  and  )for  very  justifiable  reasons.  We  feel  p;lad  that  she 
who  as  long  as  she  could  was  our  tyrant,  has  not  insulted  us 
witli  occasional  acts  of  capricious  lenity ;  that  she  cannot  mock 
us  with  tlie  boast  of  petty  benefactions,  iis  a  compensation 
for  great  injuries,  and  great  insults.  It  is  the  last  degradation 
that  ciiii  befiil  a  man  when  his  enemy  tells  him  that  he  has  been 
the  recipient  of  his  favors;  the  highest  giatification  of  tm 
insolent  malignity,  to  admonish  him  of  the  debt,  and  to 
tell  him  how  grateful  he  ought  to  be!  We  rejoice  that  the 
Church  of  England  cannot  tlirow  this  in  our  teeth;  and  our 
consciences  sit  light  indeed,  under  a  sense  of  any  obligations 
she  has  conferred  upon  us. 

Such  then  is,  and  ever  lias  been,  the  toleration  of  the  Church 
of  England — of  this  ‘most  tolerant  Church  in  Christendom;’ 
it  has  been  a  gift  which  she  could  not  withliold  ;  it  has  been  the 
generosity  of  the  dying  miser,  who  is  compelled  to  leave  his  pelf ; 
the  temperance  of  the  drunkard,  who  passes  the  door  of  the 
public  house,  because  he  has  not  got  a  stiver  in  iiis  pocket;  Lite 
honesty  of  the  thief  who  is  shut  up  in  Newgate ;  the  fasting  of  the 
beggjir  who  has  got  no  food ;  the  harmlessness  of  the  snake  that  has 
liad  its  fangs  extracted ;  the  tameness  of  some  wild  beast  in  the 
Zoological  Cardens,  who  hungrily  glares  at  you  through  Tlie  bars  of 
his  prison  I  We  all  know  what  these  would  do  if  they  could  ;  that 
in  all  the  cases,  virtue,  like  the  toleration  of  the  Church,  is  cow- 
jmlsory.  Indeed,  whether  the  point  in  dispute  be  toleration  or 
church-rates^  the  Church  of  England  is  equally  and  most  consis¬ 
tently,  a  hater  of  the  voluntary  principle.  In  short,  the  toleration 
of  the  Church  of  England  seems  to  consist  maiidy  in  persecuting 
only  according  to  law,  not  in  foregoing  the  exorbitant  powers 
which  laws  may  give,  nor  in  seeking  to  repeal  those  laws  when 
they  give  such  exorbitant  power.  She  does  not  now  persecute 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Five-mile  Act,  nor  even  after  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  for  the  law  no  longer  permits  it;  she  merely 
imprisons  for  church-rates;  institutes  expensive  suits  against  us  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  incarcerates  church- wardens  for  not 
going  to  church,  and  so  forth.  ‘  Well,’  it  may  be  sfdd,  ‘and  is  not 
‘  this  according  to  law?’  We  say,  ‘  Yes,  and  that  this  is,  and  ever 
‘  has  been  the  toleration  of  the  Church  of  England;  she  is  tolerant 
‘so  far  as  the  law  or  the  fear  of  public  opinion  compels  her  to  be 
‘  so,  and  no  further.’  A  truly  tolerant  spirit  would  not  only  induce 
her  not  to  employ  inordinate  power  while  in  her  hands,  but  she 
w^ould  disdain  to  be  invested  wdth  it;  the  great  body  of  her 
dignitaries  and  clergy  would  not  rest  till  the  employing  or  not 
employing  such  disgraceful  instruments  of  oppression  was  no 
longer  left  to  be  determined  by  the  sense  or  folly,  the  liberality 
or  bigotry,  the  benevolence  or  malice  of  the  individual.  •  As  it  is, 
their  only  defence  is,  that  they  use,  or  are  willing  to  retain,  iif 
they  do  not  individually  use  the  power  that  the  law  allows  tliem. 
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Wc  saVj  wc  p^rant  it,  aiui  that  this  is  the  extent  of  the 

toleration  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  persecute  only  in  the 
forms  of  the  law.  This  is  all  they  do,  and  this  is  all  Shy  lock  did; 
they  say  with  him,  ‘  I  stay  here  on  iny  bond ;  they  demand 
nothing  more  than  the  ‘  pound  ot  flesh,*  which  the  law  allows 
them.  One  difference  there  is  indeed,  between  such  as  actually 
avail  themselves  of  their  legal  privileges  of  persecution  and  the 
ferocious  Jew.  He  is  determined  to  have  his  revenge,  though  at 
the  expense  of  his  avarice.  When  liassanio  offers  him  double 
the  amount  of  the  bond,  if  he  will  take  that  in  lien  of  the  penalty, 
and  says  *  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats,  here  is  six;’  Shy  lock 
replies, 

*  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats, 

M^ere  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 

I  would  not  draw  them,  I  would  have  my  bond.* 

We  question  whether  such  clerical  persecutors  as  certain  parts 
of  Wales  can  supply,  would  exhibit  quite  the  same  hardihowl ; 
if  they  could  get  a  good  share  of  the  spoils,  they  would  no  doubt 
prefer  inflicting  flues  to  inflicting  imprisonment.  It  would  ques¬ 
tionless  be  in  many  cases  a  sore  trial  between  their  cupidity  and 
their  vindictiveness,  but  in  general  we  apprehend  that  ‘  the  du- 
♦  cats*  w’ould  get  the  day. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  ‘  it  is  in  comparatively  few  cases  that 
churchmen  have  proceeded  to  these  lengths.  What  are  you 
making  such  a  hue  and  cry  about?  It  is  only  some  few  hundreds 
of  poor  wTCtches,  whose  goods  are  distrained  for  non-payment  of 
church-nites ;  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  man  is  sent  to 
prison  for  not  paying  that  impost,  or  for  not  attending  Church  ; 
so  that  you  see,  the  Church  is  very  merciful,  and  contents  herself 
with  much  less  than  the  law  allows  her.*  To  this  we  answer — 
flrst,  that  the  instances  in  which  the  Church  can  go  these  lengths 
are  not  so  very  frequent ;  but,  when  opportunities  do  arise,  they 
seem  to  be  seized  with  a  laudable  avidity.  There  are,  for  example, 
comparatively  few'  dissenting  churchwardens  throughout  tlie  coun¬ 
try,  and  if  it  w'ere  not  for  the  abominable  penalty  attached  to  the 
non-performance  of  that  obnoxious  office,  there  would  be  none; 
and  we  trust  that,  in  spite  of  it,  there  very  soon  wdll  be  none. 
Secondly,  we  give  a  considerable  body  of  the  clergy  credit  for 
sagacity  enougli  to  perceive  that  the  stcite  of  public  opinion  may 
render  it  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  push  matters  to 
extremity ;  that  if  they  do  so,  they  may  invite  and  necessitate  still 
further  limitations  of  their  power.  All  of  them  are  not  so  stone- 
blind  to  the  signs  ol  the  times,  and  the  critical  position  of  the 
C  hurch,  as  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Morris.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  that  many  of  them  condemn  as  unwise  and  impo¬ 
litic  the  very  ciuelties  which  would  never  shock  them  as  unchris¬ 
tian  and  unjust.  But,  thirdly,  our  chief  reply  to  any  such  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  ot  the  tolerance  ot  the  Church,  is,  that  it  is  as 
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plain  as  any  thing  can  make  it, — that  whatever  liberality  may 
characterize  tlie  comparatively  few,  the  general  spirit  of  the 
clergy  sympathizes  with  the  conduct  of  these  insolent  men. 
If  they  were  shocked  by  it,  if  they  disapproved  of  it,  if  they  felt 
as  they  ought  to  do,  that  it  is  a  stigma  and  a  disgrace,  could  they 
or  would  they  be  silent  ?  Has  the  diocesan  done  any  thing  in 
the  recent  case  at  Llanelly  ?  Have  any  of  the  neighbouring 
clergy  protested  against  it  ?  Has  any  organ  of  the  Church  pro¬ 
tested  against  it  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  Most  of  them  openly 
defend — not  one  we  ever  heard  of  condemns  it.  Now  we 


say,  that  if  the  same  spirit  did  not  secretly  pervade  the  fnass  of 
the  clergy  (though  they  may  not  dare  to  act  upon  it)  they  could 
not  sit  down  in  quiet  under  what  they  would  then  feel  to  be  an 
insult  to  the  Establishment.  Nor,  as  we  have  Jilready  said,  would 
they  rest  till  the  power  which  might  be  thus  abused  was  no 
longer  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual.  No  ;  whether  we 
look  at  the  impudent  effrontery  with  which  some  defend  these 
proceedings,  or  the  silent  acquiescence  of  others,  we  never  can 
oelieve  that  the  mass  of  the  clergy  are  not  animated  by  the  same 
spirit,  or  that  they  would  not  do  the  very  siime  thing,  if  they 
had  the  same  plenitude  of  audacity  and  folly.  The  fact  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  cases  in  which  the  clergy  have  lately  manifested  a 
disposition  to  push  to  the  utmost  the  power  of  oppression  with 
which  they  are  still  armed,  have  recently  increased,  and  are  in¬ 
creasing  ;  this  could  not  be,  unless  the  spirit  of  the  Establishment 
sympathized  with  such  proceedings;  it  could  not  be,  if  it 
were  understood,  that  they  were  looked  upon  with  the  abhorrence 
they  merit.  Many  of  the  clergy  seem  resolved  to  go  to  the  most 
hazardous  lengths — to  indulge  their  vindictive  spirit  to  the  utmost 
extremities — to  put  in  requisition  against  us  the  whole  oppressive 
machinery  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts — to  pursue  the  most  tor¬ 
tuous  and  vindictive  measures  to  obtain  their  end — to  revive  anti¬ 
quated  laws,  or,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  Llanelly,  to  set  in  opera¬ 
tion  against  some  obnoxious  individual,  a  law  which  had  never 
been  acted  upon  in  any  other  case,  and  w  hich  therefore  w^as  ta¬ 
citly  considered  by  all  parties,  dead.  Of  the  many  recent 
cases  of  persecution  which  have  come  before  the  public,  that  at 
Llanelly  is  in  every  respect  the  most  disgusting,  whether  we 
consider  the  motives  in  which  it  appears  to  have  originated,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  on. 

As  it  is  doubtless  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Morris  to 
make  himself  as  notorious  as  possible,  w'c  shall  endeavour  in  our 
poor  w’ay  to  aid  his  laudable  ambition,  and  secure  him,  as 
fur  as  our  power  goes,  the  great  end  of  all  his  labours.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  which  appears  in  a  Carmarthen  journal,  and  has 
been  copied  into  many  of  the  London  papers,  should,  we  think, 
be  preserved  in  a  shape  which  may  render  it  more  easy  of  refer- 
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encc,  and  more  likely  to  be  preserved,  at  least  so  long  as  people 
care  whether  there  oe  such  a  person  as  Mr,  Ebenezer  Morris  in 
the  world  or  not  We  shall  copy  it  therefore  into  our  own 
pages.  All  works  are  apt  to  “  go  the  way  of  all  |:»per,’'  as  a 
German  writer  expresses  it,  and  even  our  Welsh  friend’s  name 
and  exploits  will  often  be  put  to  base  and  ignominious  uses. 
Still,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  diurnal  and  hebdomadal 
prints  are  very  apt  to  drop  silently  and  unexpectedly  into  oblivion. 
The  letter,  wnicn  is  a  very  simple  one,  is  as  follows : — 

‘  The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Morris  is  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Llanelly,  Car¬ 
marthenshire.  It  has  been  the  uniform  custom  of  this  parish  to  elect, 
for  its  churchwardens,  a  Churchman,  who  is  ollicially  styled  the  vicar’s 
warden,  and  a  Dissenter,  who  is  styled  the  parish  warden  ;  by  which 
the  duties  of  the  office  have  been  hitherto  discharged  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  InUh  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  In  1H37,  one  John 
James,  a  respectable  fanner,  renting  some  two  hundred  acres,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  congregation  of  Independents  in  the  town  of  Llanelly,  was 
elected  parish  w'arden,  conjointly  with  another  parishioner  as  the 
vicar’s  warden.  Smm  after  entering  office,  a  Church-rate  was  pro¬ 
posed,  and  negatived  by  adjournment,  and  in  lieu  thereof  a  voluntary 
suliscription  was  raised,  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  church,  so 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  parish  warden  on  that  score.  As  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  elect  a  Dissenter  to  represent  and  to  protect 
the  interests  of  Dissenters,  and  as  it  had  been  an  invariable  practice  in 
that  parish  to  allow  the  parish  w  arden  to  attend  any  other  place  of 
public  w'orship,  John  James  did  not  attend  the  parish  church  on  the 
Sundays  during  his  term  of  office,  but  frequented  his  own  place  of 
worship,  as  his  predecessors  in  office  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  It 
must  not  Ih»  disguised,  that  at  the  general  election  of  11137,  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  .Morris  exhibited  himself  as  an  active  partisan  of  the  Tory 
candidate  for  the  county,  and  that  John  James  voted  for  Sir  John 
W’lliams,  the  unsuccessful  Liberal  opponent.  I  w'ill  not  venture  to 
surmise  whether  his  subsequent  treatment  by  his  vicar  w^as  a  retaliatory 
movement  in  con8e(|uence  (»f  that  vote.  Your  readers  may  think  what 
they  like  on  that  head.  In  due  time,  how'ever,  after  the  general  elec¬ 
tion,  John  James  wiis  cited  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  the  Bishop 
of  St,  David’s  by  his  vicar — the  pious  and  Reverend  Ebenezer  IMorris 
—for  that  he,  the  said  John  James,  had,  during  the  term  of  his  said 
offiw  of  churchwarden,  absented  himself  from  the  church  of  the  siiid 
|>arish  of  Llanelly  on  divers  Sundays.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  ci¬ 
tation — not  the  precise  w  ording. 

In  this  bare  narrative  of  facts,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
state  who  and  what  is  the  judge  of  the  court  before  whom  the  non¬ 
conforming  churchwarden  w’as  cited  to  ajipear.  That  person  is  the 
Rev.  Da\id  Archard  \Villiams,  an  unbeneficed  parson,  rural  dean  and 
surrogate,  and  lieing  besides  judge  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court— the 
known  and  acknowledged  editor  of  that  most  furiously  rabid  Tory 
[»per  the  Carmarthen  Journal.  The  defendant  appeared  on  the  cita- 
tkm— plefidi'd  i^orance  of  the  offence — offered  in  excuse  or  mitigation 
that  he  was  a  Dissenter,  and  that  he  had  only  acted  as  all  his  predeces- 
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!WJi  \n  office  hml  done  ;  bnt* ‘he  pleaded  in  vain,  and  in  vain  he  threw 
himself  njion  the  mercy  of  the  Court !  All  that  was  proved  against 
him  was  non-attendance  at  the  parish  church  on  certain  Sundays, 
which  he  admitted.  He  was  ordered  to  be  admonished,  and  was  ad. 
monished  accordingly.  On  Friday,  tlie  23rd  November  instant,  the 
defendant  was  arrested  for  a  sum  of  nearly  £20,  the  coats  of  these 
proceedings,  which  he  was  wisely  advised  not  to  pay  ;  and,  refusing  to 

Say,  he  was  dragged  from  his  aged  and  bed-ridden  wife,  from  all  his 
uties  as  the  master  and  head  of  a  family,  and  from  all  his  responsibi¬ 
lities  as  a  parent,  and  was  that  night  locked  up  in  the  common  gaol  of 
the  county,  where  he  now  remains,  a  prisoner  for  conscience’  sake,  un¬ 
able  to  procure  his  liberty  by  bail,  or  by  the  Insolvent  Court,  if  either 
were  desirable, — a  prisoner  with  this  conviction  on  his  mind,  *  that  he 
shall  not  escape  thence  till  he  has  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.’  ’ 

The  facts  of  this  case  form  a  curious  commentary  on  the  work¬ 
ings  of  an  Establishment.  According  to  the  theory  of  the 
Church,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Morris  took  upon  him  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  fiuictions  under  the  immediate  promptings  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  is,  therefore,  we  ought  to  suppose,  intent  solely  upon 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  flock  over  w’liich  he  is  made  overseer ; 
and  into  his  great  solicitude  for  their  welfare  must  all  his  recent 
conduct  be  resolved.  We  are,  of  course,  called  upon  to  believe, 
that  he  caused  Mr.  James  to  be  cited  before  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  put  to  legal  expenses,  and  afterwards  sent  to  prison, 
purely  to  promote  his  spiritual  interests.  It  was  to  rescue  these, 
though  at  the  expense  of  his  time,  bis  substance,  and  his  liberty  ! 
To  believe  this  would,  indeed,  require  the  faith  that  can  remove 
mountains — aye,  and  swallow  them  too. 

That  ecclesiastical  power — whether  rightful  or  not,  whether  such 
as  Christ  gave  or  never  gave — was  in  this  case  merely  prostituted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  vindictive  malice,  w  ould  of  course  be  a  most 
dreadful  supposition,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  clergyman  doing  this,  in 
the  last  degree  disgusting.  What  sort  of  emotions  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Morris  is  cjilculated  to  elicit  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.  We  shall  merely  point  out  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  features  of  the  case. —  In  the  first  place,  not  a  word  is 
said  to  Mr.  James  until  after  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  church-- 
wardenship  ;♦  and  the  first  intimation  he  had  of  the  deep  interest 
his  pastor  took  in  his  spiritual  well-being  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
citation  to  appear  before  an  ecclesiastical  court.  How  admirably 
all  this  was  in  harmony  with  the  rule  prescribed  in  the  gospel,  ‘if 
‘  thy  brother  offend  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  alone/ 
we  need  not  say.  But,  perhaps  Mr.  Morris  may  8ay>  that  he 
docs  not  consider  Mr.  James  his  brother ;  and  w‘e  fully  believe 
him,  since  he  certainly  does  not  treat  him  as  one.  But  wherein 
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wilh  wliat  truth  we  know  not.  .  ’ 
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is  the  use  of  talkinj?  of  all  this  ?  It  would  be  of  about  as  much  use 
to  hohl  such  discourse  to  a  ^ew  Xealaiiderj  or  an  inhabitJint  of 
Kamschatka,  as  to  clergymen  who  would  fine  and  imprison  for 
non-attendance  at  Church,  ^riiey  stand  upon  the  law  of  the 
land ;  and  what  have  the  laws  of  the  ^rospel  to  do  with  them  ^ 

Secondly,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  law  had  never  before 
been  acted  upon ;  this  surely  afibrded  abundant  reason  to  believe 
that  it  mi»ht  be  violated  with  impunity,  and  naturally  led,  in  the 
case  of  a  Dissenter,  to  a  neglect  of  it.  It  was  in  fact  practically 
obsolete.  This  circurnshince  also  discloses  the  real  motives  whicli 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  prosecution,  and  rob  the  reverend  per¬ 
secutor  of  the  poor  excuse  which  ini^ht  have  been  jdeaded  from 
that  impartial  and  invariable  administration  of  the  law  which 
would  have  been  the  result  of  a  consistent,  instead  of  a  capri¬ 
cious,  bigotry. 

As  to  the  political  delincpiencies  of  Mr.  James  sUited  in  the 
above  letter,  and  as  to  whether  they  did  not  sharpen  the  reverend 
man’s  desire  to  rescue  this  member  of  his  flock  from  the  error  of 
his  ways,  and  his  determination  to  try  the  wholesome  admoni¬ 
tions  and  discipline  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  we  shall  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  prudent  language  of  the  letter ;  ‘  we  will  not  ven- 
‘  ture  to  surmise,  whether  his  subsequent  treatment  by  his  vicar 
‘  was  a  retaliatory  movement  in  consequence  of  his  vote.  Our 
‘  readers  may  think  wliat  they  like  on  that  head.’  If,  however, 
this  was  not  the  case,  we  are  left  to  wonder  at  the  capricious  kind¬ 
ness  which  consulted  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Mr.  James  so  much 
more  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  churchwarden- 
ship.  Wliile  they,  abandoned  reprobates!  were  left  to  pursue 
their  way  to  j)erdition — not  attending  the  parish  church  —  losing 
all  the  inestimahle  benefit  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Morrises  preaching, 
and  all  this  without  one  warning,  one  admonition,  Mr.  James 
is  lavishly  treated  to  all  the  sanative  methods  and  discipline 
of  the  Ixclesiastical  Courts ;  on  him  Mr.  Morris,  in  his 
mysterious  goodness,  sends  what  Jeremy  Taylor  calls  ‘[the  mercy 
‘  of  an  afHiclion.’  How  grateful  ought  he  to  be  for  that  apparent 
cruelty,  but  real  kindness,  which  exercising  a  sovereign  preter- 
ition  upon  all  preceding  churchwardens,  would  not  let  him  do  as 
others  did,  and  run  on  in  the  siune  profane  course  with  impunity. 
Perhaps,  however,  alter  all,  the  politics  and  political  conduct  of 
Mr.  James  may  throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  But  on  this, 
as  already  said,  we  will  not  speculate  ;  ‘  we  will  not  venture 
to  surmise,  &c.,  and  ‘  our  readers  will  think  what  they  please,  &c.’ 

Thirdly ;  the  writer  sUUes  that  Mr.  James  ‘  pleaded  ignomnee 


ram,  in  vain  threw  lumscll  upon  the  court.’  Of  course  he  did! 
hat  does  the  writer  think  that  Ecclesiiistical  Courts  are  made  of? 
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‘Tlirow  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court!*  lie  would  he 
received  much  in  the  same  gracious  manner,  if  he  were  to  throw 
himself  out  of  window  ! 

Such  are  the  chief  facts  of  this  edifying  case.  Another  of  a 
similar  character  lias  just  occurred;  and  both  the  objects  of  this 
petty  persecution  were  till  recently  in  gaol.  Mr.  James  is  now^ 
released  upon  payment  of  the  £20.*  In  the  latter  case,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  less  scrupulous  regard  to  law — less  of  Shy  lock’s 
caution — and  we  sincerely  trust,  that  the  persecutors  may  be 
found  to  have  outwitted  themselves. 

It  appears,  that  a  rate  had  been  refused  in  the  parish  in  which 
this  unhappy  dissenting  churchwarden  had  officiated.  lie  had, 
therefore  no  funds  w  herewithal  to  meet  those  expenses  with  w  hich 
the  privileged  sect  so  decently  burdens  the  unprivileged;  in  short, 
he  was  cited  for  not  having  provided  tlie  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  which  we  presume  it  was  modestly  exjiected  he  should  pay  for 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  question,  whether  if 
the  churchwarden  had  not  been  a  Dissenter,  he  would  have  been 
thus  mal-treated. 

Mr.  David  Jones,  the  other  party  who  has  been  cited  into  the 
Consistory  Court  of  St.  David’s,  was  the  Dissenting,  or  rather, 
tlie  Parish  Churcluvarden,  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Llanon, 
hist  year ;  of  which  the  Rev.  Promovent  is  perpetual  curate, 
^lorris  is  proniovent  here  also  !  Our  readers  w  ill  be  curious  to 
know  the  amount  of  costs.  Upwards  of  £80  already  1  What 
may  be  his  situation  in  life  ?  A  w'eaver.  And  what  religious 
denomination  does  he  belong  to?  'Phe  Socinian.  It  may  be 
asked,  has  he  voluntarily  undertook  the  office?  No;  the  very 
judge  of  the  court  into  which  he  is  dragged  compelled  him  to  serve 
the  office,  and  now^  fines  him  in  costs — in  overwhelming  costs — 
for  not  doing  what  Jones  warned  him  he  could  not  do,  namely, 
compel  the  parish  to  make  a  church-rate ;  and  at  the  siime  time, 
expresses  in  his  very  decree,  his  readiness  to  swear  in  some  other 
‘  fit  person.’  It  wall  be  asked,  where  is  the  Perpetual  Curate’s 
Churchwarden  all  this  while?  Why  he  is  a  rich  churchman,  w'ho 
has  never  been  called  on  to  qualify  at  all ;  but  the  duties  are  m.a- 
liciously  devolved  upon  this  poor  Socinian  weaver.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  weaver  is  still  in  prison. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  spirit  of  the  church  is  daily 
becoming  more  oppressive.  I'he  disposition  to  revive  against  us 
slumbering  or  practically  obsolete  statutes,  to  resort  to  every 

*  But  we  leam,  tliat  no  sooner  is  this  poor  persecuted  farmer  released  [he 
WPS  escorted  to  his  home  from  gaol,  a  tlistance  of  fifteen  miles,  by  a  troop 
of  his  brother  fanners,  all  mounted],  than  the  worthy  Vromovent  (not  Perse¬ 
cutor),  hbenezer  Morris,  gives  notice  to  his  successor  iu  the  oiiicc  of  Church¬ 
warden,  also  a  Uissenter,  that  he  shall  be  served  iu  the  same  way  if  he  neg¬ 
lect  to  attend  his  parish  ehureh  ! 
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cxpetlicnt  of  vexatious  litigation  to  annoy  and  crush  us  j  above  all^ 
to  set  in  motion  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
is  not  to  be  mistaken.  We  trust  that  these  infatuated  nuui  will  go 
on  as  they  have  begun  ;  we  trust  that  the  generation  of  Ebenezer 
Morris  will  still  do  after  their  kind ;  for  the  farther  they  go  and 
the  more  thoroughly  they  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  more 
intense  will  be  the  popular  abhorrence,  the  more  complete  and 
searching  the  reform. 

We  trust  especially  that  the  hateful  Ecclesiastical  Courts  will 
not  abate  one  iota  of  their  pretensions  and  their  insolence,  but 
that  they  will  employ  to  the  utmost  extremity  all  that  authority, 
and  all  those  prerogatives  which  the  negligence  of  past  ages  hits 
left  them,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  overlooked  and  uncon- 
demned,  oidy  because  they  were  seldom  resorted  to.  Let  their 
mischievous  character  once  be  understooil,  and  they  W’ill  be 
swept  away  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Englishman  who  values  liberty 
and  hates  oppression,  who  reveres  that  civil  constitution  which 
secures  the  one,  and  averts  the  other,  and  who  wishes  to  see  it 
working  harmoniously,  to  pray  and  strive  for  the  abolition  of 
these  abominable  courts,  or  at  least,  for  such  a  reform  as  shall 
restniin  their  tyranny  to  those  who  like  to  live  under  it.  If  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  arc  pleased  to  be  bondsmen, 
well  and  good ;  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes ;  they  arc  quite 
welcome  to  tlieir  very  peculiar  enjoyments,  lint  we  can  very 
readily  dispense  with  them.  We  rejoice  to  sec  that  the  Dissenters 
throughout  the  country  arc  expressing  their  indignation  in  the 
most  decided  manner.  The  C'ongrcgational  Hoard  has  memo¬ 
rialized  the  Oovernment,  and  the  llaptist  Hoard  has  published 
the  following  resolutions. 


‘  Resolved  : — 

'  1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Hoard,  the  conduct  of  the  Reverend 
Kl)enezer  Morris  is  an  atrocious  violation  both  of  the  sacred  rights  ot 
conscience,  and  of  the  ohligations  of  Christian  charity  ;  and  that  it  is 
destitute  of  any  plea,  either  (»f  necessity  or  usage. 

‘  That  s\ich  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  Ixuieticed  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  ada])ted  to  awaken  the  indignation,  not  only  of 
the  Dissenting  community,  hut  also  of  all  just  and  honorable  men. 

‘  lhat  the  Kcclesiasticr.d  ('ourts  are  thus  anew  exhibited  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  arbitrary  and  cruel  oppression  ;  and 
lhat  a  regard  to  the  just  lilierties  of  Eugiishmen  requires  that  these 
useless,  unconstitutional,  and  vexatious  Courts  should  he  for  ever 
extinguisbetl. 


lhat  the  Ht>ard  highly  applaud  and  honor  the  firmness  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  Mr.  James,  in  suftering  himself  to  be  dragged  to  prison, 
rather  than  pay  the  costs  of  this  unrighteous  suit ;  and  that  they  truly 
sympathise  with  him  and  his  afilicted  family,  under  this  severe 


IUTong. 

That  the  still  more  recent  case  of  Mr. 


Jones,  Churchwarden  of 
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LlaiuMi,  who  fur  a  similar  imputed  utfeiice/has  in  like  roomier  been 
]>ro8ecutt'd  by  the  same  Reverend  Ehenezer  Morris,  gives  aggravated 
force  to  all  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  foregoing  resolution, 

*  3.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  it  is  exceedingly  undesirable, 
and  teiiiling  to  uphold  the  unscriptural  system  of  Estublishetl 
Churches,  for  Dissenters,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  accept 
the  ofhce  of  Churchwarden. 

‘  4.  That  all  the  circumstances  of  these  cases  concur,  with  a  variety 
<»f  other  considerations,  deeply  to  impress  tlie  Board  wdth  the  utter 
incompatibility  of  a  State  Church  with  the  civil  freedom  and  religious 
equality,  which  are  the  inherent  rights  of  every  human  being  ;  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  the  ini])erative  duty  of  every  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senter  to  seek  by  all  constitutional  and  Christian  meaiLs,  the  speedy 
severance  of  the  Established  Church  from  the  present  degrading  and 
unholy  alliance  with  the  State. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Congregational  Union  is  equally  ad¬ 
mirable.  We  would  gladly  transfer  the  whole  of  it  to  our  pages, 
but  the  press  of  other  matter  restricts  us  to  the  following  : — 

‘  Your  lordship  may  express  surj)Tise  at  this  most  unusual  prosecu¬ 
tion,  and  inquire  how  it  may  be  accounted  for.  The  cliurchwardeii  of 
Llanelly,  at  the  last  election  for  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  voted  in 
favour  of  the  liberal  candidate.  Here  is  a  case  to  be  pondered  by 
your  lordship,  as  a  lover  of  your  country,  and  a  guide  of  her  councils. 
It  fiirnislies  one  instance,  capable  of  being  made  tiingible  and  public, 
of  what  has  been  of  late  undergone  in  many  thousands  of  cases,  of 
similar  spirit  and  effect  throughout  this  land,  l)y  parishioners,  tenants, 
tradesmen,  for  the  support  given  by  their  votes  to  your  lordshii/s  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  to  the  liberal  principles  on  which  it  is  conducted, 
(icnerally  they  are  but  private  relations  that  are  violated  in  this  exten¬ 
sive  persecution  of  those  who  exercise  their  franchise  in  support  of 
whatever  is  liberal  in  religion  and  politics,  and  therefore  the  wrongs 
inflicted  do  not  admit  of  detection,  exposure,  redress.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  happily,  laws  and  courts  have  been  employed  as  the  instruments 
of  oppression,  which  as  much  need  to  be  reformed  or  abolished,  as  the 
spirit  which  has  availed  itself  of  their  instrumentality,  reijuires  to  be 
exhibited  and  rebuked.  Dissenters  may  find  the  Vicar  of  Llanelly 
more  their  friend  than  the  churchwarden. 

'  Your  lordship  will  at  once  see,  that  to  say  this  transaction  affords 
an  intimation  of  the  importance  of  an  early  and  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  question  of  Church-rates,  and  of  all  points  connectetl  with  it,  in 
the  parochial  administration  of  this  country,  would  be  to  offer  a  most 
]>urtial,  incomplete  interpretation  of  its  real  import ;  for  though  the 
affair  be  thought  trivial,  it  is  not  therefore  the  less  instructive.  It 
will  indicate  to  your  lordship’s  far-seeing  mind  what  some,  it  may  be 
many,  men  are  prepared  to  inflict  for  the  enforcement  of  taxation  in 
supjH>rt  of  a  religion  not  approved  by  those  on  whom  the  imjxist  is 
levied,  and  what  other  men,  perhaps  not  a  few,  are  prepared  to  endure 
m  resisting  it.  There  may  be,  your  lordship,  in  the  ecclesiastictd  po¬ 
lity  of  our  country,  principles  involved,  which  they  who  are  resolved 
in  practice  to  enforce,  must  arm  themselves  with  weajwns  long  unused. 
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No  lioiiuur  uiid  blessing  could  possibly  attend  your  lordship  s 

aduiinistration,  than  that  by  gradually  removing  causes  of  discord,  by 
carefully  revising  the  canon  as  well  as  the  statute  law  of  £ngland,  by 
cautiously  applying  to  all  matters  of  religion  the  principles  of  a  just 
etjuality — your  lordship  and  your  mible  colleagues  might  earn  the 
enviable  renown  of  guiding  the  struggles  of  the  iige  through  a  course 
of  gradual  and  safe  melioration,  to  that  result  sure  to  arrive  at  lenglli, 
whether  at  an  earlier  or  more  remote  period — whether  by  a  progress 
more  stormy  or  more  calm,  in  which  governments  will  deal  equally 
with  subjects  of  all  religious  persuasions. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  are,  in  fact,  in  many  respects,  an  ‘  im- 
‘  perium  in  iinperio  ;*  their  anomalous,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  in  many  respects,  unconstitutional  authority,  crosses  and 
thwarts  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  and  is  some¬ 
times  (piite  independent  of  the  civil  j)ower.  We  say  once  more, 
that  we  trust  they  will  go  on  as  they  have  begun,  and  that  they 
will  never  pause  from  mischief  till  they  have  worked  out  their 
own  destruction. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  annoyances  and  persecutions  which  will 
lead  to  such  a  result  are  doubtless  hard  to  bear.  Still  it  is  a  com¬ 
fort  that  they  cannot  be  carried  to  the  lengths  to  which  a  desj)()tic 
temper,  and  a  vindictive  malice  would  fain  urge  those  who  in- 
didge  in  them.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves,  tlmt  in  our 
iige  persecutions  cannot  last  long,  and  even  while  they  do  last, 
must  be  conducted  on  a  petty  scale.  Other  ages  of  the 
church  have  had  their  more  formidable  persecutions — the  more 
terrible  phigues  of  hail-stones,  lightning,  and  blood.  We  must 
learn  to  endure  our  annoying  and  vexatious  ones — the  plagues  of 
lice,  and  frogs,  and  flies,  with  which  it  pleases  Providence  to 
visit  us  in  the  shape  of  such  clergymen  cis  can  inform  against, 
and  cause  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  those  who  do  not  attend 
the  (mrish  church. 

As  to  the  particular  case  of  Mr.  James,  he  must  have  some  con* 
solation,  that  though  imprisoned  for  it,  he  at  least  escaped  the  ter¬ 
rible  infliction  of  the  Uev.  Ebenezer  Morris’s  discourses.  This, 
in  our  opinion,  is  no  inconsiderable  drawback,  even  on  the  ])e- 
naltics  ot  incarceration.  V\  e  should  really  have  some  hesitjition 
ill  choosing  between  a  cell  in  Newgate,  and  a  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  ministry  of  such  a  very  peculiar  successor  of  the 
apostles. 

98nef  ^ottce£f. 

A  Book  of  the  Passions.  Hy  (J,  P.  R.  James,  Esej.  Illustrated 
w’ith  Sixteen  splendid  Engravings,  from  Drawings  bv  the  most 
eminent  Artists,  under  the  Superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Heath, 
liondon :  Longman  and  Co. 

^  Of  the  engravings  of  this  volume  it  would  bo  ditlicult  to  speak  tiK> 
higlily.  Destitute  of  the  bold  and  startling  character  which  distin- 
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jiniisli  the  Illustrations  of  some  other  volumes,  they  combine  a 
jxrnce  and  loveliness  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure,  and 
frt»m  which  the  sweetest  aliment  of  human  affections  is  drawn.  This 
is  esjK^cially  the  case  with  some  of  the  female  figures,  such  as  Leonora, 
Jjaiira,  lllanche  of  Navarre  and  IMaria  de  Arguas.  The  artists  have 
emlmdietl  with  admirable  skill  the  distinctive  characteristics  they  de¬ 
signed  to  personify,  and  have  spread  over  their  portraits  a  softened 
gracefulness  which  every  heart  can  appreciate.  The  literary  contents 
of  the  volume  will  not  add  to  Mr.  James’s  reputation.  The  drudgery 
and  etfi)rt  of  taskwork  are  t<M>  apparent,  and  everything  is  in  consecpicnce 
exaggerated  and  overwrought.  From  the  commencement  to  the  close 
of  the  volume  the  author  is  evidently  struggling  to  com])lete  an  en¬ 
gagement  formed  under  other  infiuences  than  that  of  an  ‘  inward 
‘  passion.*  The  volume  contains  six  tales  designed  to  exhibit  the  seve¬ 
ral  passions  of  remorse,  jealousy,  revenge,  love,  despair,  and  hatred, 
but  there  is  not  in  either  one  of  them  those  nice  pencillings  of  human 
nature, — those  delicate  shades  and  involutions  of  character  Avhich 
bespeak  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  inner  man.  Much  of  this, 
we  are  aware,  is  attributable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  an 
excuse  may, be  pleaded  on  this  account.  We  cannot,  however,  admit 
its  validity,  and  respectfully  suggest  to  authors  like  Mr.  James,  that 
they  are  perilling  their  fame  by  undertaking  such  literary  job-work  as 
the  present. 


A  Cfonmentary  on  the  acts  of  the  Apostles^  in  the  Catechetical  Form  ; 
for  the  vse  of  Families^  Schaolsy  and  Bible  Classes.  ’I'he  first  of  a 

Scries.  By  John  Morison,  D.D.  London:  Ward  and  Co. 

This  excellent  little  volume  has  grown  out  of  the  author’s  ])astoral 
labors,  and  is  eminently  adapted  to  promote  their  success.  Formed 
from  the  notes  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  Bible  classes,  it  appears  in 
its  ])resent  form,  in  the  hope  of  wider  usefulness  than  the  primary 
destination  of  its  materials  permitted.  In  this  hope  we  doubt  not  that 
Dr.  Morison  will  be  fully  justified,  fi>r  the  volume  is  happily  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  coml)inati(m  of  the  qualities  required  in  such  a  work.  To 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  ‘The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,* 
there  are  added  elucidations  of  the  historical  references  <ff  the  book, 
brief  portraitures  of  the  principal  personages  introduced,  and  interesting 
delineations  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  times.  The  author  has 
evidently  sought,  without  any  of  the  technicalities  of  criticism,  or  parade 
of  scholarship,  to  furnish  his  young  readers  with  the  results  of  exten¬ 
sive  and  well  considered  research.  Above  all  the  volume  is  distin* 
guished  by  an  affectionate  and  pastor-like  solicitude  for  the  religious 
l>enefit  of  the  young.  Dr.  Morison  is  a  pjcdobaptist,  and  does  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  sentiments,  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  mode  of  stating  them  that 
can  be  offensive  to  any  candid  mind.  We  had  intended  to  have  in¬ 
dulged  ourselves  in  some  extracts  in  stipport  of  the  favorable  opinion 
we  have  expressed,  but  the  crowded  state  of  our  pages  compels  us  to 
refrain.  Had  we  done  so,  we  need  not  have  added  a  single  word  ;  as 
it  IS,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  parents  and  guardians  of  youth, 
and  all  others  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  rising  genera- 
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tion,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid,  and  to  confer  on  their  charge  the 
benefit,  profferred  by  the  volume. 

The  Field,  the  Garden,  and  the  WW/and.  Designed  for  the  Young. 

By  a  Lady.  12mo.  Charles  Knight  &  Co. 

This  little  work  does  not  profess  to  treat  systematically  of  Botany  ; 
it  is  simply  designed  to  place  before  the  young  reader  important  facts 
connected  with^the  vegetable  kingdom— facts,  which  if  once  known, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  pleasures  and  advantages  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  study  of  Iwtany  and  nature  generally. 

As  the  present  volume  is  expressly  written  for  the  young,  and  with 
a  view  to  excite  them  to  the  study  of  botany,  we  ^»incerely  hope  that 
it  will  meet  with  a  wide  circulation  ;  indeed,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  it  to  parents  and  instructors  as  a  book  peculiarly  ft  for 
youth.  The  early  letters  contain  valuable  information  respecting 
flowers — the  dispersion  of  seeds,  and  the  profuseness  of  vegetation  ;  — 
the  succeeding  give  an  account  of  roots — their  uses,  and  of  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  roots  to  soils.  One  of  the  most  sensible  and  pleasing  letters, 
is  that  on  the  effects  of  sea-air  on  vegetation,  which  embraces  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  saline  plants,  sea-weeds,  and  various  other  matter,  which  we 
regret  our  limits  will  not  alh»w  us  to  mention. 

It  is  an  elegant  volume,  admirably  got  up,  and  illustrated  with  nu¬ 
merous  wiMKl-cuts.  We  cannot  dismiss  it  without  congratulating  the 
Authoress  on  the  able  manner  in  which  she  has  executed  her  design, 
and  sincerely  hoping  that  the  work  may  meet  with  the  success  it  de¬ 
serves. 


A  Complete  English- Latin  Dictionary  ;  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.  By  vhe  Bev.  J.  E.  Biddle,  IVl.A.  London  :  Longman. 

A  few  months  ago  we  noticed  the  Latin-Eiiglish  portion  of  Mr. 
Biddle's  Dictionary  at  some  length.  The  English-Latin  part  is  now 
published,  and  the  work  is  finished.  We  congratulate  the  Author  on 
the  completion  of  his  laborious  undertaking.  The  English-Latin  part 
is  very  far  superior  to  those  which  are  in  common  use.  It  is  a  scholar¬ 
like  and  useful  book  ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  be  adopted  in  schools. 

Travels  in  Town,  By  the  Author  of  *  Bandom  Bccollections  of  the 
l.ords  and  Commons,*  is-c.  Two  V’^olumes.  London,  Saunders  and 
IHley.  UW. 

A  third  series,  under  a  different  name,  of  ‘  The  Great  Metropolis,’ 
in  which  the  author,  with  his  usual  diligence  and  tact,  has  managed 
to  collect  a  good  deal  of  curious  and  interesting  information.  The 
subjects  of  his  chapters  will  sufliciently  bespeak  the  nature  of  the 
information  cimveyed.  They  are  as  follows :  the  Streets,  the  Park, 
Tattersal’s  and  the  Turf,  Downing  Street,  the  British  Museum,  the 
Newsmen,  tlie  Post  Dffice,  Bookselling — Paternoster  Bow,  and 
Beligitius  Denominations.  The  last  of  these  topics,  occupies  nearly 
two  hundriHl  and  fifty  pages  of  the  second  volume.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  subjects  involved,  the  author  throws  aside  the  reserve  observed 
in  his  former  publications,  and  deals  some  hard  blows  at  the  champions 
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of  prolatical  assumption  and  of  Oxford  protestantism.  Dr.  Chalmers 
and  tlicclerjry  of  the  Kirk  generally,  come  in  for  their  share  of  reproof, 
on  account  of  the  zeal  they  have  recently  evinced  on  behalf  of  the 
half-iMipish  Church  of  England.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  tliat 
these  strictures  have  engaged  the  notice  of  some  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Scotch  Church  resident  in  London,  but  we  confess  our  astonidiineut  at 
the  statement  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  in  a  communication 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  'The  Morning  Advertiser,*  that,  ‘the 
Church  of  Scotland  never  cherished  feelings  of  antipathy  either  to  the 
Church  of  England,  to  Episcopacy,  or  to  liturgies.*  How  to  account 
for  such  an  adirmation  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss.  The  Rev.  Gentleman 
is  either  grossly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  his  o\m  church,  or — but  we 
will  not  suppose  the  possibility  of  such  an  alternative. 

The  Call  to  Hear  the  Churchy  examined.  By  the  Rev.  John  Ely. 

Leeds:  J.  Y.  Knight.  London:  Jackson  and  Walford. 

2.  The  Anti-Christian  and  Pernicious  Doctrines  of  the  Church 
Catechism,  containing  an  affeetionate  and  faithful  Appeal  to  Pa¬ 
rents,  on  the  Impropriety  and  Danger  of  allowing  their  Children  to 
Icam  it.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Thom.  London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 
Two  useful  little  tracts  well  suited  for  general  and  gratuitous  circu¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Ely  refutes  unth  considerable  ability,  and  in  an  admirable 
spirit,  the  proud  claims  of  the  dominant  church,  while  Mr.  Thorn 
fill th fully  warns  against  the  pestilent  errors  to  which  she  is  giving 
currency. 

The  Night  of  Toil ;  or  a  Familiar  Account  of  the  Labors  of  the  frst 
Missionaries  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  By  the  Author  of  the 
‘  Peep  of  Day.*  London  :  J.  Hatchard. 

An  admirable  present  for  young  people,  at  this  social  season  of  tin* 
year.  The  volume  is  written  in  a  familiar  style,  and  combines  more 
than  the  attractions  of  fiction,  with  the  veritable  character  of  history. 
It  has  l)een  drawn  up  from  the  ‘  IMissionary  Transactions/  the 
Quarterly  Chronicle,*  and  such  works  as  ‘  Bennet  and  Tyerman's 
Voyage,’  and  ‘  Ellis*s  Polynesia.*  Though  written  apparently  by  a 
Churchman,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  candid  spirit  as  well  as  by  a  dis¬ 
criminating  judgment. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Mary  Tatham^  late  of  Nottingham.  By  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Beaumont,  M.l).  London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  18.3P. 
The  author  of  this  interesting  memoir  has  so  judiciously  arranged 
the  papers  of  iMrs.  Tatham,  that  from  her  own  pen  her  whole  history 
is  related.  Mrs.  Tatham  w:is  a  woman  of  eminent  piety,  expan¬ 
sive  benevolence,  and  untiring  zeal.  Her  denominational  pre¬ 
ferences  were  decidedly  Wesleyan,  yet  she  cherished  an  affectionate 
attachment  to  ‘  all  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and 
truth.*  All  sectarian  distinctions  were  overlooked  in  her  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Redeemer’s  glory.  ‘  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,*  was  the  motto 
she  adopted,  and  in  her  life  most  fully  exemplitied. 

There  are  but  few  memoirs  which  so  strikingly  delineate  female 
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chsLTtictory  clistinjijuwliod  by  spirituality  of  miiiilj  durinj^  so  long  a  poriod, 
or  supplying  so  full  and  woll-sustained  a  portraiture  of  an  ‘  old  disciple, 
as  that  which  is  here  presented ;  and  though  we  must  be  allowed  to 
differ  from  some  of  the  doctrinal  points  introduced  and  advocated,  yet 
we  can  recommend  the  work  as  well  executed,  and  one  which  will 
compensate  the  serious  and  attentive  reader. 


liaiidom  RecoUeclions  of  Exeter  Hall  in  1834 — 1837*  Ily  one  of  the 

Protestant  Party.  London:  Nisbet  and  Co.  1838. 

The  reading  of  the  ‘  Random  Recollections  of  the  House  of  Lords,*  the 
author  states,  induced  him  to  think  that  a  "  similar  sketch  of  the  leading 
speakers  at  Exeter-Hall  might  not  prove  unacceptable  to  some  mein- 
l>ers  of  its  religious  and  charitable  institutions.*  The  volume  opens  with 
a  very  accurate  description  of  the  building,  and  a  brief  history  of  its 
origin.  We  regret  that  more  candour  and  impartiality  in  selecting  and 
portraying  the  speakers  introduced  has  not  been  shown.  The 
jaundice  of  ecclesiastico-toryism  seems  to  pervade  the  moral  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  author;  and  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  account  for  the  fact, 
that  every  speaker  he  undertakes  to  describe,  is  parh/  coloured.  We 
advise  him  not  to  attempt  painting  again  until  he  has  been  cured  of 
the  disease,  but  to  leave  that  work  to  those  whose  vision  is  purged 
fnun  the  films  of  prejudice  and  bigotry. 


Memoir  of  Afr.r.  Louisa  A.  Lowrie,  of  the  Northern  India  Mission: 

tvith  Introductory  Notices.  By  tlie  Rev.  E.  P.  Swift,  the  Rev.  W. 

H.  Pearce,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Reed,  D.D.  London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

We  gladly  welcome  this  interesting  memoir  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
transatlantic  biography.  This  small  volume  is  a  compilation  of  IVIrs. 
Lnvrie’s  letters,  all  distinguished  by  great  candour  and  eminent  piety, 
but  faithfully  recording  the  trials  and  conflicts  through  which  she  passed. 
Tlie  render  may,  in  consequence,  derive  a  knowledge  of  Mrs.  L.*s  cha¬ 
racter,  not  from  the  extravagant  effusions  of  friendship,  nor  from  the 
rpotism  of  intentional  autobiography,  but  from  the  exercises  of  her  own 
mind,  as  they  were  communicated  in  a  free  epistolary  correspondence. 
•  Mrs.  Ijowrie  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  female  education  in  ludia^ 
and  with  what  ardor  and  success  she  pursued  this  w'ork,  the  memoir, 
fully  illustrates.  We  cheerfully  recommend  the  little  volume  to  the 
attention  of  the  young.  And  ‘  we  hope  that  it,  like  the  INIemoirsof 
Mrs.  Newel,  Mrs.  Judson,  Mrs.  Winslow,  and  others,  will  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  promoting  the  genuine  spirit  of  missimis,  and  more  especially 
among  the  female  members  of  the  Redeemer  s  family  in  our  own  country.* 


A  Manual  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  chiefly  intended  for  Youny 
Persons,  By  James  Steele.  Edinburgh:  J.  Johnstone.  1838. 

3  he  author  well  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  young,  for  preparing  this 
\aluable  j>ocket  companion.  It  is  an  admirable  compendium  of  the 
K>idences.  It  is  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  Bible  classes,  and  for 
tlnwe  who  have  but  little  time  to  read,  than  any  other  work  which  has 
come  under  our  notice.  Its  style  jmssesses  all  the  (jualities  of  perspi¬ 
cuity,  elegance,  and  force. 
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Llfes  Lcisons :  a  Talc.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Tales  that  Might  be 

True/  London:  Charles  Tilt. 

We  can  not  only  sincerely  but  gladly  recommend  this  little  volume 
to  all  tliose  parents  and  teachers  that  are  desirous  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  young,  books  at  once  interesting  by  their  narrative,  and  full  of 
the  most  useful  lessons  of  life.  We  have  here  a  truly  delightful  story, 
and  the  more  delightful  because  it  describes  the  process,  in  the  most 
natural  manner,  by  which  a  young  lady,  nourished  into  selfishness  by 
the  indulgent  habits  of  wealthy  society,  is  taught  to  see  her  own  cha¬ 
racter,  and  to  reform  it.  The  fair  Author,  for  it  must  be  a  lady,  has 
rendered  a  good  service  by  combatting  the  mischievous  fallacy  so  much 
encouraged  by  the  ordinary  run  of  fictions,  of  looking  for  extraneous 
help,  and  fortunes  dropping  out  of  the  clouds  in  times  of  difficulty ; 
and  teaching,  that  the  true  source  of  success  and  happiness  lies  in 
cheerful  exertion,  and  a  firm  determination  to  ada])t  ourselves  to  our 
situation  whatever  it  may  be.  We  wish  this  excellent  little  volume 
the  wide  circulation  which  it  deserves. 


Uiterari;  ^ntrUtgrnrr. 

In  the  Press. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Head  Master  of  Harrow,  is  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication,  in  Monthly  Parts,  a  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  liistoricai  Work  on 
Greece.  The  object  of  the  Author  is  to  render  a  Topographical  l)escri])tion 
of  the*ci>untry  a  medium  for  illustrations  derived  from  the  History,  Mythology, 
Antiijuities,  and  Art  of  that  people. 

The  Cathedral  Hell:  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.  By  Jacob  Jones,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Author  of  ‘  The  Stepmother,*  ‘  The  Anglo-Polish  Harp,*  and  other 
works. 

Mcnioirs‘‘on  the'Ruins  of  Babylon.  Bv  the  late  Claudius  J.  Rich,  Esq.,  the 
lion.  East  India  Company’s  Resident  at  Bagdad.  A  new  edition,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  To  w’hich  is  added,  a  Journal  of  his  Tour  to  Perse- 
polis.  The  whole  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  from  the  original 
drawings,  and  of  Inscriptions  from  the  Ruins  of  Persepolis,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Will  be  ready  early  in  January. 

In  preparation,  a  History  of  the  Fishes  of  Madeira.  By  the  Rev.  U.  T. 
liowe.  With  original  figures  from  nature  of  all  the  species,  by  the  Hon.  C. 
E.  C.  Norton  and  Miss  Young.  The  materials  for  this  undertaking  are  the 
result  of  several  years'  patient  investigation ;  and  continued  revisal  on  the 
sj)ot.  Of  several  of  the  genera,  and  of  the  species,  more  than  one-fourth  part 
are  cither  new,  or  have  been  hitherto  imperfectly  described.  The  figures 
will  be  engraved,  and  coloured  by  the  same  hands  which,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Author,  have  originally  drawn  them,  a  combination  much  in  favor 
of  their  accuracy  and  correctness. 

Scripture  Comparisons  for  the  Young,  w’ith  Pictorial  Illustrations.  By 
Ingram  Cobbin,  A.M.,  Author  of  ‘The  Child’s  Commentator,*  ‘Scripture 
Illustrations  for  the  Young,”  “Scripture  Proverbs,”  &c. 

'riic  Sabbath-Book  :  being  a  Selection  of  Moral  and  Religious  Pieces,  from 
esteemed  Fhiglish  Authors.  By  Charles  Woodfall.  Foolscap  Ilvo. 

Solomon's  S< mg  of  Songs;  a  new’  'rranslation,  dedicated  without  perniis-? 
sion  to  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith. 
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Just  Published. 

The  Apostolicnl  Authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  an  Inquiry  in 
which  the  received  Title  of‘the  Greek  Epistle  is  vinchcated,  against  the  cavils 
of  Objectors,  Ancient  and  Moilern,  from  Origen  to  bir  J.  1  .  Alicliaclis,  &c. 

IJy  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  H.D.  mi 

Scriptural  Geology :  or  an  Essay  on  the  High  Antiquity  ascribed  to 
the  Organic  Keiiiaiiis  imbedded  in  Stratified  liocks,  &c.  liy  the  Rc\ .  George 

Young,  D.l).  ,  _  •  IT  1 M 

The  Women  of  England ;  their  Social  Duties  and  Domestic  Habits.  Ry 

Mrs.  Ellis. 

Moral  Views  of  Commerce,  Society,  and  Pobtics;  in  Twelve  Discourses. 


Ry  the  Rev.  On’illc  Dewc}*.  ^  i  t  i  • 

Rudiments  of  English  Composition  ;  designed  as  a  Practical  Introduction 
to  Correctness  and  Perspicuity  in  Writing,  and  to  the  Study  of  Criticism.  Ry 
Alexander  Reid,  A.M. 

A  Ijcttcr  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  Present  State  of 
the  Law  of  Lunacy  ;  with  Suggestions  for  its  Improvement.  Ry  a  Rarristcr 
of  the  Inner  Temple. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  or  Hints  on  the  Principles,  Ordinances,  and 
Constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church;  in  Letters  to  a  Member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Ry  F.  Maurice,  A.M.  Three  Volumes,  12mo. 

The  Student  s  Manual ;  designed  by  specific  directions,  to  aid  in  forming 
and  strengthening  the  Intellectual  and  IMoral  character  and  habits  of  the 
Student.  Ry  John  Todd. 

General  Index  to  the  Essays  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  John  Walker. 
Ry  William  Rarton. 

Rollo  at  Play  ;  or  Safe  Amusements.  Ry  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott. 
Observations  on  the  Foundation  of  Morals;  suggested  by  Professor  Whe- 
wcU’s  Sennons  on  the  same  subject.  Ry  Eugenius. 

The  Church  Awakened:  Report  of  Special  Meetings  for  the  Revival  of 
Religion,  held  in  Surrey  Chapel,  London,  November  5,  1830,  and  following 
days. 

^hc  Practical  Works  of  Richard  Raxter :  "with  a  Preface,  giving  some  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Author,  and  of  this  Edition  of  his  Practical  Works;  an  Essay  on 
his  Genius,  Works,  and  Times ;  and  a  Portrait.  Four  vols.  imperial  8vo. 

The  Law  of  Christ  respecting  Civil  Obedience,  especially  in  the  Payment 
of  Tribute ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Documents  and  Notes :  to  which  arc 
added,  Two  Addresses  on  the  Voluntary  Church  Controversy.  Ry  John 
Rrown,  D.D.  Third  Edition,  improved  and  enlarged. 

A  Rook  of  the  Passions.  Ry  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Six¬ 
teen  Splendid  Engravings;  from  Drawings  by  the  most  eminent  Artists. 
Under  the  Superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Heath. 

The  Mabinogion,  from  the  Llyfr  Coch  O  Hergest  and  other  Ancient  Wclsli 
Manuscripts:  with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes.  Ry  Lidy  Charlotte 
Guest.  Part  L,  containing  the  Lady  of  the  Fountain. 

The  Night  of  Toil ;  or  a  Familiar  Account  of  the  Labors  of  the  First  Mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  South  Si'a  Islands.  Ry  the  Author  of  the  *  Peep  of  Day.’ 

Cornelius  the  Centurion  ;  or  Meditations  on  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  Acts. 
From  the  German  of  F.  A.  Krummacher,  D.D. 

North  American  Review.  No.  Cl. 

The  State  in  its  Relations  witliiho  Church.  Ry  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Esq., 
Student  of  Christehurch  and  M.P.  for  Newark. 

beriptund  Gleanings,  in  a  Chain  of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Principles.  Ry 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Pringle,  D.D. 

E.^ayson  the  Api>calypsc;  wHh  lUustrations  from  English  History.  Second 
Edition,  with  consnlerablc  additions  by  R.  R.  Sanderson. 

Seven  Huiidioa  Uomesdo  Hints  in  every  bwncli  of  Family  Mana-vement. 
By  a  Lady.  j  n 


